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“ Fatiikt?, you say God loves us.” 

‘‘ Yes, dear eldld ; surely God does love us. He loves all 
ids creatures, !Naoiui ; and if we are Ids children, — his own, — 
by belicwing in the Saviour, he loves us with a peculiar love. 
But why do you speak of this now 

Tiie weepin<^ child — she was but a cldld — looked around, 
and tlien covering her pale, worn, but intelligent countenance 
with her little hands, and bowing her head till face and hands 
were ])ressed close to the coverlid of lier father’s bed, she 
sobbed and moaned as tliougli her heart must break. 

Haggard and flushed witli fever, tlie father sat in bed, 
propped with pillows and wrapped in a faded cloak. Before 
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him, and in his tiiiri weak hands, were tiie tools of his trade. 
He was a wood-engraver. 

You say that God loves us, father,” the child at length 
her posture unmoved. “ Does he really 

** Naomi dear !” 

' ** Father,” sobbed the young one, raising li(‘r head, and 
meeting the sick man’s earnest glance, it is gone, all but 
i^pence — that last money — and we have no food . If God 
loves us, will he let us starve — starve ?” » 

Perhaps even so, Naomi ; but tliat will be no proof that 
He does not love us.” 

‘‘ I don’t understand this, fathtT ; I cannot understand it,” 
said Naomi, passionately. “ What ! love us, and let us — ” 

“ Stop, ray poor, poor child, my last and only c>n(‘ ; do not 
distrust his mercy and goodness, his wisdom and powc^r. Let 
us say, ‘ Though he slay yet will we trust in Idm in 
him, Naomi, who knows what is best for us, and who bids ns 
trust in himself at all times — yis, at all times, Naomi.” 

The child made no answer ; she only took her father’s 
hand, and pressed it, and then again bow^ her head iirmute 
sorrow, 

‘ Like as a fether pitieth his efaildmi/ my own Naomi, 

^ so the Lord pitieth them tliat fear him/ We must not 
forget him: he has not forgotten us. He 19 our Father,” 

Naomi again lilted her head, and glaneed around their 
miserfible eliatiiher. There might be leproach in that look ; 
but still she did not speak. Poor chiki f she had sutiered 
much, and a horror of thick darkness was upon her. 

It was a poor room,, scantily furnished. From its single 
dim window you might have looked low down u})on a dark 
London court, with its usual accompaniments of‘ poverty and 
vice and ignorance ; and seeming more wretcin^d from the 
rain whioli pattered down, and the black mud undcu’ foot, and 
the shivering aspect of every living thing. It was winter. 

lieach the Bible, Naomi, dear. I c^m g(>t on better 1 
while you read, I think ; but first shift this pillow a little. I j 
must get nearer the light if 1 can. It is very dark to-day.” | 

The child turned to the bed-head, and moved tla^ })illovv. 

Will that do, father?” 

‘‘ Yes, nicely. Now read.” 

‘‘ Where shall I read ?” 

Anywhere; we cannot open that book at a wrong p 1 a<‘e. 
Stay ; read the sixth of Matthew, the last part.” 
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I read that yesterday, father ; we have read it very often 
of late,” said Naomi. ' . 

I would like you to read it again, dear ; we cannot read 
it too often. I want you to believe all that the Saviour, ouir * 
merciful, loving Jesus, says there.” 

Father, do you believe this — all of it ? every word of it , 
ask(*d tiie child suddenly, wlien she liad got to the end of the - 
chapter. r 

The father was silent for a few moments : his lips moved# 
You ini^iit have rea<l in their troubled, voiceless motion, a 
prayer tor taith, stronger faith — a gasping for it from 
burdene<i, tried, and tempted soul. Lord, I believe: help V 
tiioii mine unbelief.” 

Every word of it, father?” 

‘‘ Yes, every word, Naomi: I lielieve it; I know it must 
be true,’ and much besides that I cannot tightly gprasp. Why' 
do you ask me so closely — so \ery closely ?” 

I won’t fatiier, if it distres^ies you. I do not know why !f 
‘ I asked,” sobbed the child. “1 was thinking if Jesus w ere to. 
know — do you think he does know that, father ?-- that there is 
only sixpence left, and no food, nothing to eat, and you ill, so ill, 

I d( ar father !” Tears ran down her ciieeks, and her voice sank 
to a troubled whisper. ‘‘ Yes, he knows you are ill, father; ^ 
lie sees tiiat, and he knows how^ poor we are, because he knows [ 
everything : but, it is the last sixpence — and — and nothing tO 
eat, and nothing for to-morrow% father, and you so Hi I” I 

Naomi, dear, these are the trials that are intended to laid 
us to Jesus. You know^ what is said of him, ^ We have not ' 
an lligli Priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of ] 
our intirmities ; but was in all ptiints tempted like as w^e are.*” ' 
All this time the sick man w^as iabouriiig painfully at hk > 
tusk ; light labour it miglit be thought, and pleasant occupa- ^ 
tion to OIK' in ht'alth and free from every anxious care ; but not 
light to iiim. For weeks he had been on that sick-bed, and ■ 
liis means were neiirly all exhausted. He had no nurse but 
his child, Naomi ; and at length, with w^atching, and weariness, 
and hard fan*, and anxiety, and disappointment, and sad fore- 
lioding, the faith of father and child had become weak. 

'rh'e impoverished engraver iia<i never lieeu rich ; but not 
many years had elajKsed since many comforts had surromided 
Jiirn and his, and he had bright hopes of the future. These 
liopes had faded aw'ay. Sickness and death, sickness and death, 
sickness and death — thrice the stroke descended. A cldla 
first — a hopeful boy ; the mother next ; then another child, 
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Kaomi's sister; and the widowed father and motherless girl 
only remained. 

Another stroke : he became security for a brother, and tiie 
security was enforced. 

Another : a firm with whom the wood-engraver found em- 
ployment failed while in his debt, and he lost the greater part 
of his earnings. 

Then he broke up his home, once so happy, then so deso- 
late ; sold the greater part of his furniture and Ids library to 
pay his own debts, and removed with the rest to two small 
rooms in an old house in a city court, which had formerly been 
his office and w^orkroom ; and there for two years the father 
and child had lived, and struggled, and fought with poverty. 
For the art had become less remunerative to him. Competi- 
tors had crowded in, and employment was precari(yns. , 

Then came sickness again — sl slow, consuming, nervous 
disease. We have told the rest, except that during the })ro- 
gress of his illness the poor artist, propped in his bed, as w(‘ . 
have seen, had wrought now and tlien, and earned a few scanty 
shillings, when mind and body should botii have been at rest. 

But, father,’* said Naomi, “what shall we do when this 
money is gone ? You said w'e might starve I” 

Again the father lifted up his heart in fervent })rayer, and 
then said, more cheerfully, “ 1 do not fear that God w ill let 
us starve ; oh, no. If we are perplexed, we need not be in 
d<jspair. Go, my girl, ai.’d spend that last sixpence ; get a 
small loaf and a little milk ; and w hile you an* gone T will 
consid^ what is to be done. You had better make up the 
fire, Naomi, before you go. There are coals, are there not?” 

Yes, there were a few coals ; that was a comfort ; and 
Naomi, wrapping around her a shawl, and putting on her bonnet, 
descended the steep stairs, and was soon in the street. She 
had not far to go for the scanty supplies, and she was cpiick in 
performing her errand ; but she had not taken many stejys on 
the sloppy pavement before otiier feet were on the stairs, and 
approaching the door of the pr)or engraver. There was a 
hurried tap at the door; a “ Come in” from the invalid ; and, 
jwissing through the outer room, a lad, in obedience to a 
second summons, entered the chamber. 

“ I am come for the blocks for Mr. JI.,” he said, somewdiat 
pertly. “ I am sorry to disturb you, sir,” he added, more rti- 
spectfully; “don’t rise: if you will allow me, I can reach 
them.** 

“ They are not finished,” said the artist, mildly and sadly, j 
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‘‘ 1 hoped to have them ready to day ; but I am very weak 
still, and unable to work long at a time. They will be ready, 

I trust, to-morrow.” The tones of the sick man cx^rroborat^ 
liis statement. 

1 am sorry,” replied the lad ; “ it is very inconvenient : 
the blocks are wanted for the printer directly ; and Mr. H. is, 
in a fidget about them.” # 

I am sorry too,” rejoined the invalid. “ I did not know 
they were wanted immediately, or I would have endea- 
voured—” 

“ Mr. H. has altered his plans, and wants to push the print- 
ing forward,” said the youth. 

‘‘ I wish I had known it earlier ; but I will make all the i 
haste I can. There are one or two already finished.” 

“ But,” continued the lad, looking embarrassed, Mr. 11. 

1 says he must have them to-day ; and if not finished, I was to 
take tliem as tliey are. 1 am very sorry, sir ; but I must 
obey orders, you know.” 

“ And Mr. H, knows how yery ill I have been, and how 
feeble J am still ?” 

Yes, I think he does,” replied the youth. ‘‘ I told him 
you were ill ; but perhaps he did not remember it.” 

During this conversation Kaomi had quietly entered, and 
stood by her father’s bedside, glancing with a troubled eye at 
the young visitor. 

“ Reach them, Naomi,” said her father. 

“ All, father?” And when the youth turned at the sound 
I of her voice, he saw tears on her pallid cheeks. 

* * * ♦ ♦ 

‘‘ All here but Archie ; I wish he would come.” 

It was new-year’s eve; and there was a juvenile party in a 
neat, quiet, and respectable street. Not altogetlier a juvenile 
party either, for uncles and aunts and older cousins were pre- 
sent also ; but they were in a room by themselves — the draw- 
ing-room in front, on tlie first floor; and the younger cousins 
had a room to themselves, the sitting-room behind, opening 
upon the drawing rotmi with folding-doors, which that evening 
were kept swinging pretty frequently on their lunges. Now 
shut close, when iliere was too much noisy fun in the back 
room to permit the elders to carry on their more quiet inter- 
course uninterruptedly; and now open, for them just to see 
how the young people were getting on, and possibly to witness, 
if not to share in, their games. Briglit fires blazed ciieerfuUy 
in tiie drawing-room and the sitting-room ; and there was a 
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certain side-table, which looked tempting, and showed snfii- 
cient tokens that all tlie good things. had not departed with 
. Christmas. 

It was a family meeting. There are many such in London, 
as elsewhere, when men of business lay aside tiieir cares, and 
matrons forget their houeeliold perplexities, and t hink of the 
days wdien the^ were young, and call up memories wiiicli, 
through a whole year, may have slumlx^red. These are plea- 
sant reunions, and not always profitless; not profitless, if they 
rivet more firmly the bonds of family affection, and V,eep alive 
the seeds of family intercourse. 

“ All here but Archie,” was shouted in the smaller room ; 

and we shall not get on Imlf so well without him, he is 
always so full of fun. I wonder wliat makes him so late.” 

“ Archie is a man of business now/' said his sister, rather 
derisively — she was a year or two younger than he : he 
comes iiome of an evening^so full of serious importance, tliat 
it is quite wonderful. For my part, I should not wonder at 
his forsaking us altogether t^-iiight, and g(‘tting in with the 
grave old folks in the drawing-room, lie does riot like to be 
thought a boy, I can tell you.” 

“ Nonsense, Mary ; we \von't let him desert us to-night at 
any rate; and here he is to answer for liimself.” 

“ For what have I to answer, my little cousin ?” asked the 
youth, stepping forw^ard. 

For desertion, Aychie. Mary tells us you are too 
proud — ” 

“ I did not say that, Ellen.” 

Too big, then, to play with children. Wiiat do you 
say?" 

“ That I mean to be a boy to-night, cousin. To-morrow 
begins a new year.” 

But what made you so late, Arcliie? We thouglit you 
would be here an hour ago,” said his sister. 

“ So I should have been,” he answered, gloomily, ‘‘if it 
bad not been for a stupid aftair about some silly pictures. But 
oever mind ; I am here now.” 

In spite, however, of Archie’s detenni nation* U» be a boy for ! 
ibat night only, he did not altogether succeed : there was 
something on Ms mind he could not shake off. 

^ What is the matter with you, Archie ? Wliat are you 
linking about that makes you so grave ?” asked one of his 
cousins later in the evening. 

“ You will be jealous, Emmy, if I tell you.” 
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.It'alous! not she, indeed 

*• 1 was thinking about a pretty little face I saw to-day/’ 
Oil, Archie, is that all?” 

‘‘ jN'o, not quite: there is sonu?thing I am thinking about 
more.” 

Tell us all about it, Archie.” 

And Archie told how he had that day been sent by his 
employer, Mr. H — , the publishtT, in such a street, to a poor 
wood-engraver, who lived idgh up in an old house, in a small 
court ; tliat he went into tlie room where this poor engraver 
was sick Tn bed — very w eak, an<l thin, and pale ; that he was 
sitting u}), wra))ped in an old cloak, at work, but his hands 
trembled very mucli. He toid what passed, and how he was 
obliged to t;ik(* away all the blocks tiiat w'cre unloucheil or 
uidinislieil, and how^ meekly the sick man bore the disappoint- 
menl and the insult. If he had been angry wdth rne,” said 
the lad, I should not have inindtH! it half so much.” 

Then he went on to say that, wiiile he vvtis in the room, the 
w'ood-iMjgraver’s little daughtiT came in. He had seen her. 
btfore, w hen he had been scn^. there on business ; and some- 
times he imd seen her at his employer’s ; but till tliat day he 
had not particularly noticed Ikt, but that then lie did ; she had 
just com<‘ out of tiie rain, and she was sliiviTing with eold, he 
could see ; but besides that, slu* looked so w'an, and careworn, 
and sorrow ful. Then he told how iier eyes filleil with tears 
when she liad to put uji the blocks for him; and Jiow fondly 
she looked at iier poor sick father through her tears ; and that 
he was sure tlien that they were iu trouble, to say nothing* of 
the poor engraver being ill. 

“And that wais not all,” said Archie. “When 1 was talk- 
ing to the man, close by the bedside w^as a little table, and a 
liible w as open upon it, and a chair close by, as if the girl had | 
been reading, and I wius curious to find out wdiat she liad read ; 
so I looked and looked, and 1 found out thaX and something 
else too; the page was wet — ^wet. It was not with rain, 

Emmy. The 'little girl had been crying over the Bible.” 
And then as was leaving, and in passing through the outer 
room, Arehie saki he saw* a little jug with sky-blue milk, and 
a small loaf, which w'as not there when he went in. The girl 
had been to fetch these, no doubt ; and if that was not all the 
dinner they were likely to have, and siipjier too, lie was very 
much mistaken, that was all. 

“ 0 Archie, I wdsh you had not told us about this,” said 
another cousin ; “ it will only make us dull all the rest of the 
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evening-, and there will not be any use in that. We cannot 
help it, you know. There are plenty of people in London wlio 
are in trouble of one sort or another.” And that was true, no 
doubt. 

So they forgot Archie’s story presently, as well as they 
could, at least ; and when the oranges, and nuts, and apples, 
and pears, and cake, aiid wine were put on the table, were 
there any in that party, whose thoughts wandered to Naomi 
and her sick fatlier ? Yes, there was one. 

There was a tall, elderly gentleman, with hair as white 
as silver, who was a guest that new year’s eve at tTiis family 
party. He was a German by birtii, though the greater part 
of his life had been spent in England ; he sj)elt ids name 
Schmiflt, but was known in plain English, and in that family, 
as Uncle Smith, and he was uncle to one of tlie ladies tiiere 
assembled. He was looked upon as an odd man, tins Anglo- 
German gentleman ; but very good and kind nevertlieless. 
He was not rich certainly ; but he was not exactly a poor n;- 
lation. He was an old bachelor, and lived witii liis niece, 
who was a widow, and her litfle daughter, in a small cottage. 
He was not an idle man — nobody could accuse him of that ; 
and he had been in business a good many years ago : but now 
he was out of business, and what he found to do to employ or 
amuse himself was best known to himself, periiaps ; but that 
he walked a good many miles in tiie day, and had alw ays some 
important matter in hand, was no secret, thougli his important 
matters often were secrets. He w^as not a humourist — iie was 
too grave for that ; nor a misanthrope — he was too clieerful 
for that ; nor a fussy old gentleman — lie was too quiet by half 
for that ; and so he was just simple Uncle Smith. 

Archie was leaving his home tlie next morning for his early 
walk into tlie city, wdien straight before Jiim was a gentleman 
with wavy white hair falling over his (toat -collar, almost to 
his shoulders ; and by that token Archie knew Mr. Schmidt 
without looking at his face. 

“ A happy new year, uncle,” said the boy, as he overtook 
the old gentleman. 

The same to you, Arcliie. Take my {frm. I am going 
into the city.” 

“ I must walk fast, sir,” said Archie. 

As fast as you like ; my legs are longer than yours, and 
it will be hard if I cannot keep up with you. I want to hear 
what this story is you were telling last nigiit about a poor 
engraver and his daughter. It quite toiiclied the heart of my 
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little grand-niece: she could not sleep for thinking about 
it.” 

“ Oh, uncle, it is nothing out of the common way.” 

“ I dare say not, Archie ; but I should like to hear it, 
f nevertheless.” 

It was rather troublesome, Archie thought, to have to tell 
a story twice over ; and, in fact, he had almost slept off ihe 
ini^res.sion that had been made on his mind by the scene of 
yester(iay : but he repeated the story. 

“ Thaijjv you, Archie. Shall you be pas^g the court you 
speak of 

It would not be far out of the way, the boy said. And 
having ascertained this, Uncle Smith began to talk of other 
matters. 

•f # * # ♦ 

The poor artist had risen from his bed, and was completely 
dressed ; but he was very feeble, and as he slowly walked 
across the room, with the aid of a stick, his legs could scarcely 
support even his light weiglit.^ Naomi was there, standing 
by liim, waiting and wondering; her father had not been 
out of ids room since late in the summer ; and she had done 
all Ids errands, had taken notes and messages, and sometimes 
parcels, to his employers ; and had been huffed, and pushed 
aside, and made to wait, as such messengers are sometimes in 
busy booksellers’ shops, as well as in others. Naomi Tias used 
to this, and did not much mind it, for use is second nature” 
sometimes. But she wondered now why her father should be 
exposing himself to the cold and damp when he was not fit to 
leave his bed, much more his room. 

“ Father, cannot I go for you? I will go anywhere for 
you,” she said, timidly. 

Timidly, for her father was then bending over a small 
cabinet, and big tears were gathering fast in his eyes. It is 
painful to see a strong-minded man weep. A few relics of 
departed joys were before him — ornaments which for many, 
many days Iiad not seen the light, mementos of affection ; 
these were a simple slight gold chain, a locket, a silver-mounted 
coral, a child’s coral and bells, a bi'ooch, and a wedding-ring. 

‘‘ Father, dear father, what are you going to do with 
them?” And Naomi twined her slender arms around her 
father’s neck, and sobbed aloud. 

There was a gentle tap at the outer door, and a slight 
rustling as of some one entering unbidden, and then Naomi 
remembered that she had left the door partly open. She 

A3 
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hastened to the outer room, and returned with a venerable 
gentleman with w^avy white air, falling almost to his shoulders. 

“ My dear brother said the visitor ; and, oh, how the kind 
tone sank into the sick man’s soul ! 

Brother! You are mistaken, sir; I have no brother,” he 
said, mournfully. 

Think again, my suffering brother. ‘ One is your Ma^er, 
even Christ ; and all ye are brethren.’ ” 

The poor artist had no need to leave his room that day on 
his contemplated errand ; and, cheered by the sympathy of his 
Christian brother, faith and hope revived. Healtli gradually 
returned, too ; and, before he himself could seek it, fresh em- 
ployment reached him througji the agency of Mr. Schmidt. 
Soon there were many sixpences in the little })urse of his 
young housekeeper. 

And then, humbled to think of her unbelief, Naomi learned 
to trust in her heavenly Fal^her’s care and love. Bright days 
have dawned upon her since then, as well as some cloudy and 
dark ones ; but in the darkest a beam of liea\'enly light has 
pointed to the encouragements and promises which once 
awakened her childish doubts, but ‘‘every word” of which 
she now believes Avith a firm and sted fast faith. “ He is 
faithful that promised.” 

We shall not write any more ; our simple story is already 
too long, perhaps. Only this let us say : in city, town, village, 
and hamlet — in busy scenes of daily strivings for bread — and 
in the lonelier retirements of pain and sorrow — are to be found, 
if we would seek them, even on this new year’s day, and aiiy 
day in the year besides, the cast down and tempted, the sick 
and the suffering, the afflicted and the nee<Jy, of the one great 
family of which you, more prosperous believer, form a part. 
And while you bless your God and Saviour for mercies innu- 
merable, past, present, and to come, will you not rememlwjr 
that of such as we have spoken are the words recorded, ‘ One 
is your Master, even Christ ; and all ye are brethren ?” 

G. E. 8. 

NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEPOEE, 

I HOPE I find you more cheerful this morning, my friend,” 
said the pastor, as he entered the apartment of one of his flock 
•—a lady who had been much tried in the school of affliction. 

I fe&r not, dear sir,” she replied. Had rny sore be- 
reavement taken place more gradually, I could liave borne it 
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better ; but it was so sudden, so uiiexjjected, that my mind 
was overwhelmed.’’ 

My poor friend, you know how deeply I feel for you ; but 
Mould ask, why was this? or why should any trial be -unex- 
pected to one of the Lord’s people ? Has he not warned us 
beforehand that the world through which we ard journeying is 
but a desert ? And if his hand strip it a little bare of those 
floM’ers over m hich our hearts had been hanging, surely we 
ought not to say he has surprised us, or has been doing some 
strange Uiiwg- Lear sister, your Lord never promts^ you 
exemption from the trials of life when he graciously called 
you to follow him.” 

“ Certainly not, sir.” 

‘‘ No, my friend. The children of Israel ought to liave 
known, ere they left Kgypf, that it was into a wilderness they 
were to go before tliey could reach the gooiily mountain and 
Lebanon. And though our fon^J hearts would fain have it 
otherwise, our course through this wwld is a wilderness still.” 

Truly so to me now, Mr. L — ,” the lady answered, for 
1 may say with ,loiiah that my pleasant gourd is withered.” 

“ And do(*s not the Lord say to you, my sister, as he Said 
to Jonah, ^ Doest tiiou well to be angry ?’ Oh, let me remind 
\ you that if lie saw’ fit to remove the beautiful plant in wiiose 
^ shadow you delighteii — if lie have thus made you to feel that 
the desert through which you are passing is, indeed, barren 
and dry, he has jiromised that he will himself be ‘as an hiding* 
place from tlu- wdnd, and a covert from llie tempest ; as rivers 
of w'ater in a dry ])lacc, as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary lan't,’” Isa. xxxii, 2. 

1 know it, Mr. L — ; and I do try in this hour of sorrow 
to fly to Him who is ‘a refuge from the storm, and a sliadow 
' from the iieat,’ Isa. xxv. 4. Still a constant sense of my be- 
reavement makes me desolate and wndciied.” 

“ Another source of consolation to which I would direct 
your mind,” said the pastor, “ is, that those you weep for liave 
. fallen asleep in Jesus ; so that you may reckon upon a reunion 
with them before long, and need not sorrow as others Aviio 
have no hope. I conceive this to be a legitimate, a scriptural 
source of comfort. Tell me, then, do your thoughts dwell 
more upon the world your btdoved ones are gone to, than uj)on 
the world they have left ? l)o you try to realize to your mind 
their present blessedness and future glory, all which you hope 
to enjoy with them ? Lo you use these means, among others, 
of setting ‘ your affection on things above ?’ ” 
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“ I am not sure, Mr. L — . I believe I sometimes do ; but 
I own I am not comforted/* 

“ You are not sure ! dear friend,” said the pastor. He was 
silent for a wlule ; and then, as if to turn her thoug^Iits into 
another channel, he added : “ This is a fine morning. The 
whole face of nature is bright and cheerful. I witnessed a 
striking scene as I came along by the sea-shore. Tliere was 
at anchor in the harbour a fine vessel, w'hich arrived yesterday 
from Australia, one that has, at diflferent times, taken out 
emigrants to that country. As I reached the landing-place 
some of her crew had just come on shore, and the (piay was 
crowded with friends and relatives of those who had gone to 
that distant land. The sailors and passengers just arrived 
were beset with inquiries ; and as I lingered for a wiule on 
the spot, it happened tliat I was present at the deli'. ery of 
several messag-es and letters- There were some receiving such 
whose looks betokened disappointment or grief; hut it was 
pleasanter to turn my attention to those who seemed to illus- 
trate the truth of the prover]), ‘ As cold water to a thirsty 
soul, so is good news from a far country,* Prov. xxv. 25, 
‘ Your father is well and iiappy, my children,* cried a woman, 
who was followed by four or five boys and girls, all with 
countenances expressive of extreme anxiety. ‘He says it is a 
fine country, and we are to go to him. He cannot tell how 
soon; but he tells us to be ready. So what signify a few 
little trials before we set out ? We shall all be hap])y togetiier 
I when once we get there.* And very happy they seemed 
already in anticipation, as they M'alked away. 

“ A fine young man, who looked, nevertheless, as if he were 
well acquainted with distresr, gazed earnestly around, until his 
eyes rested upon one of the sailors of the newly-arrived vessel. 
After a cordial greeting, the sailor handed him a packet, say- 
ing, ‘ Take this, and you will find that all your troubles are 
over. Your brotliers are prospering, and send you tiie means 
of going to them at once. They have a situation for you 
engaged, that will suit you in every way.* Oh I how the pale 
cheek of the young man flushed ! how his eye sparkled while 
he read his brothers* communication ! ‘ So you are really 

going,’ said a friend who stood near. ‘ Won’t you be sorry 
to leave your native home ?* ‘ Sorry,’ he exclaimed, ‘ to 

1 leave all my troubles, and to go where those I love are gone 
! before me I How sliould I be sorry ?* 

I “ But what touched me most of all was the case of an old 
! woman, bent with years and infinnities, who, amidst all the 
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bustle, sat upon a bench, silently watching the busy scene, 
evidently expecting some news, but by fear and feebleness 
prevented from inquiring. At last a man, who had just 
landed, saw her and approached. ‘ Glad to see you agRin, 
Mrs. Brown/ said he. ‘ Your son sends you this, with his 
dutiful love, and bade me tell you that you would not have 
I objected to Jiis going away, if you had known what a fine 
country h(^ is iii, and liovv well and happy he is.’ Never did 
! I before witness so great and sudden a transformation as joy 
j made in# the appearance of this poor old creature. The 
j withered features seemed to expand under its influence, and 
I the shaking frame to move with more energy, as she wrung 
i the hand of the person who brought the good tidings. ‘ Are 
; you sure, quite sure, sir, that my Richard is well ? And he 
is rich and happy too ! That is enough for his old mother. 

I never ougiit to have grieved at his leaving liie, when it was 
so mucli for his good.’” 

The lady listened with an appearance of interest while tlie 
minister related these little, an^dotes. Poor people !” she 
said ; ‘‘ it is plejisant to hear of their being reconciled to the 
alxsence of their friends by knowing of tlieir welfare.” 

And tell me, my dear madam,” the pastor replied, “ shall 
the children of this world be wiser, shall they be more un- 
selfish in their generation than the children of light ? Why 
are these people comforted for tlie loss of their beloved ones 
by knowing that they are liappy ? while you, who have reason 
to believ e that those whom you lament are in possession of a 
far greater and an abiding happiness, refuse to be comforted 
Tlie lady seemed struck by this question. It does, it does 
seem strange, sir,” she replied. “ Perhaps you, who know so 
mucli of our deceitful nature, can tell me why it is so.” 

I do think, my friend,” he answered, “that unbelief — 
harsh as the ex))ression may sound — unbelief is the cause of 
it. Tiie poof people I have told you of had not the slightest 
doubt that the gootl news which reached them from a far 
country was true. They could realize to their minds all that 
they heard ; and when doing so, to continue their regrets 
would have been not only selfish, but foolish. Did our minds 
dwell more upon the joys which are laid up for those who love 
God — did we habitually enjoy the contemplation of them — 

I am convinced that when our Christian friends are called 
away, we should no longer mourn even as others who have no 
liope. Would it not comfort the bereaved heart to think that 
one after another had ended the journey across this desdrt 
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all (Jariger being past of stumbling by the way, or soiling the 
feir garment of their Christian profession ? There truiy is 
comfort in the thought, for every day of life here multiplies | 
these dangers of the journey, and thickens the darkness of 
the atmosphere. False, fleshly religiousness seems unceasingly 
oflfering its deceits; and other confidences than Jesus are 
putting forth their claims to the wretched heart of man. All 
is " threatening to make the road more slippery and dark. 
Should not, then, the thought of so many of the Lord’s elect 
being safely laid up with him in hope of the resurrection be 
grateful and welcome to the heart 

It should, Mr. L — ; and I have been less wise and dis- 
interested than the poor people of whom you were telling me. 
They were not, at least all of them, hoping to follow their 
friends to the good land, fis I, through grace, expect to do. 
It is, indeed, a consoling thought ; and I pray God to aid me, 
by the Holy Spirit, that I ipay dwell upon it with more faith 
for the future.” 

Do, my friend ; but never let the sweet hope of reunion 
with those who are gone before, nor any other joyous prospect 
in the ^ purchased possession,’ turn your mind from tiiat anti- 
cipation which surpasses them all in glory. You will see 
Jesus, who died for your sins, and rose again for your justifi- 
cation. You will see him as he is, and thus be made like 
unto him, 1 John iii. 2, perfectly sanctified, and free from 
every stain of .sin. With such an object full in view, your 
resting, satisfied- eye may safely gaze, even through the mists 
of this gloomy atmosphere, uj>()ii ‘ the bright ficJds beyond 
the flood,’ and their various sources of enjoyment ; remem- 
bering with comfort, coneeruing those gone before, that, as 
Wesley says, — 

‘‘ One family ve dwell on oartlj. 

One church above, heiieuth ; 

Though now divi<led by the stream, 

The narrow stream of death. 

“ One army of the living Go*d, 

To his command we bow ; 

Part of the host have cross’d the flood, 

And part are crossing now',” 

E. F. G. 

. THj; TWO VOYAGES. 

Many travellers become impressed with the idea that they 
owe a duty to society to narrate their adventures and their 
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I experience in scenes which others may subsequently traverse J 
and I desire not to be behind such pliilanthropists in the 
j)erforniance of the task. 1 have twice been called to ^6 
down to the sea in ships ; and, though it was before steam ! 
paddled through the waves, defied the winds, and pufl’ed at I 
“ distance, yet tlie very different terminations of my voyages I 
may afford a few liints to future passengers in their ciioice i 
of ships and captains. Unfortunately, I am not sufficiently i 
initiated into the technicalities of navigation to describe as a 
sailor wouid the management of a ship ; but to the best of an 
ignorant landsmarfs ability I venture to narrate the circum- 
stances which occurred. 

I was returning from the west to my home and family in 
Britain. The ship had been pronounc^ “ seaworthy,” my 
fellow-passengers were agreeable, and the ‘‘ homeward bounci’^ 
were able to smile even at sea-sickness — after it was ov(*r, of 
course, I mean. ^ 

It was not until that time arrived, and I was able to walk 
the deck with something of the ^lautical roll necessary to pre- 
serve the dignity of the j)erpendicular, that I particularly 
. observed our captain ; and what I observed did not prepossess 
me in his favour. His conceit and self-sufficiency exceeded 
anything describable. It w'as his ship, his voyage, his skill, 

- ' Ills weather, and, judging from his -conversation, he might 
have received charge over sky and ocean with his bills of 
lading. “ ] know these seas so well,” said he, “ that I carry 
sail through storms that many dare not face. But you see,’^ 
and he smiled complacently, “ I’m not liorn to be drowned.” 

“ Do you judge so bec^iuse it has not happened yet?” I 
asked. “ You forget that the wisest of us knows not what 
shall be on the morrow.” 

“ I can give a pretty good guess, however,” he replied, 

“ and IHe never been mistaken y^et. We weathered a stoim 
last voyage that made the stoutest heart among my crew 
tremble, and none of them expected to see the morning. Ay, 
that Avas worth calling a storm. We tossed like a cockle- 
shell on the grandest waves I ever saw, and they seemed re- 
solved to dash us to pieces in their fury ; yet here we are 
every man of us ! It must blow a gale such as I’ve never 
heard of yet that hinders me from making port, I believe.” 

“ But I liave heard,” persisted I, “ that manners’ dangers 
are not limited to storms. There are hidden rocks on which 
the ship may strike in calm and sunshine.” ' 

“ Not when a man knows what he is about, sir, wliich I 
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tiiijik I do/' returned the captain, eyeing me with much con- 
tempt. * 

“ It would not astonish me if you struck on some rock that is 
down in your chart/' thought I, “ to say nothing of any yet 
undiscove^. ‘ Pride goeth before destruction ' at sea some- 
times as well as on shore." 

At length the faint outlines of some headlands of our native 
coast were enthusiastically hailed, and thoughts of home and 
ftiendly greetings began to emerge from the mists of appre- 
hension and uncertainty, though the wind had been increasing 
for some hours, and the sea looked as if it had some designs of 
mischief yet in view. 

Shall you anchor off Point, captain asked a 

passenger. 

‘‘ I mean to be in dock with the morning tide," was the 
captain’s brief reply. 

I thought, perhaps, you would telegraph for a pilot/’ re- 
turned the passenger. ^ 

‘‘ I am my own pilot, sir and the captain whistled con- 
temptuously. 

“ He’s in one of his daring humours, and I’ll bet anything 
you like that he takes the narrow channel/’ quietly remarked 
a sailor as he passed us to execute some order. 

Is it dangerous?" asked the same passenger, uneasily. 

Very, in a gale, and there’s one coming, or J’m no sailor,’’ 
replied the maii ; ‘‘ but if any man can do it, it’s himself — 
only he might boast once too often, you know." 

Evening came, and the gale was becoming what the sailors 
called “ pretty stiff," when the mate touched my arm, rousing 
me from a pleasant reverie, in which smiling welcome^ home 
held prominent place. 

‘‘ We are going in by the narrow channel, sir," said he ; 
‘‘ and, with this wind increasing, we may be da.s]ied to pieces 
on the sand-bahk. It is foolhardiness, to say the least. Can- 
not you passengers compel him to take the safer course?” 

I felt alarmed, and liastily communicated with two or tliree 
gentlemen, and, proceeding together to the captain, we re- 
spectfully urged our wishes, and promised to represent any 
delay caused by the alteration of his course as a condes<5ension 
to our anxious apprehensions. 

But, as I anticipated, he was immovable. ‘‘We shall be 
in dock to-morrow morning, gentlemen,” said he. “ There is 
no danger whatever. Go to sleep as usual, and I’ll engage 
to awake you with a land salute." Then he laughed at our 
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cowardice, took offence at our presumption, and finally swore 
that he would do as he chose ; that his life was as valuable as 
ours, and he . would not be dictated to by a set of cowardly 
landsmen. 

We retired, but not to rest, and in half an hour the mate 
again approached, saying, “We are in for it now ; and if the 
gale increases, we shall have work to do that we did not 
expect.’* 

Night advanced, cold and cheerless. The few who were 
apprehensrve of danger remained on deck, holding on by the 
ropes to Keep ourselves from being washed overboard. The 
captain came up, equipped for night duty ; and his hoarse 
shout in the issue of commands was with difficulty heard in 
the wild confusion of the elements ; but he stood calm and 
self-possessed, sometimes sneering at our folly, and apparently i 
enjoying himself extremely, surrounded by flapping sails, | 
straining timbers, and the ceaseless roar of winds and waves. 
We wished we were able to sympathize in such amusement ; 
but we supposed it must be peculiar to himself, and endea- 
voured to take courage from Fiis fearless demeanour. But 
presently there arose a cry of “ Breakers a-i»ead !” The 

captain flew to the wheel — the sails were struck ; but the winds 
had the mastery now, and the captain found a will tliat could 
^ defy his own. 

“ Boats, make ready 1” was the next hurried cry ; but, as 
too often occurs in the moment of danger, the ropes and chains 
were so entangled, that some delay followed the attempt to 
lower them, and in the mean time we were hurrying on to 
destruction. The passengers from below came rushing on 
deck in terror, amidst crashing masts and entangled rigging ; 
and then came the thrilling shock, which gave warning that 
we had touclied the bank ; and the next was the fatal plunge 
that struck the foreship deep into the sand, and left us to be 
sliattered there at the wild waves’ pleasure. 

It is needless to dwell upon the terrors of that fearful night. 
I was among the few who contrived to manage the only boat 
which survived ; and scarcely had I landed with the morning 
light, surrounded by bodies of the dead and fragments of the 
' wreck ‘borne up by the rising tide, ere I recognis^ the lifeless 
body of our wilful, self-confident captaij(^« 

He was like those who, on the voyage of life,' refuse counsel 
and despise instruction ; who practically recognise no will but 
their own ; who are wise in their own conceits, and satisfied with 
their own judgment, and trust in their own hearts, aiul, if left 
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to^be filled witk their own ways, must finally make frightful j 
shipwreck just when they suppose tliemselves sure of port. 
And as this mistaken man was accompanied into eternity ,by 
those whose lives he had endangered and destroyed, so no man 
lives or dies unto himself, but bears with him, when all self- 
deception ends, the aggravated guilt of others' ruin through 
the influence of his evil precept and example. 

Two years afterwards I was at sea again. I joined the ship 
at Madeira ; and, while I admired her stately proportions, and 
rejoiced in her swelling sails, I cannot deny that it was with 
some anxiety I commenced my observations of the captain. 
He was apparently approaching middle age ; and an expres- 
sion of care and toil marked his countenance. He seemed to 
take no rest ; but, glass m hand and chart on decik, lie watched 
by day and night. I found tliat he Was not originally the 
appointed commander of the vessel ; but, in consequence of 
the death of the late captaifi, had assumed the post of honour 
and responsibility, and so far had ably discharged his duty. 
But I knew too well that open sea and fair weather afford no 
great proof of a navigator's skill ; and as we neared home 1 
began to feel anxious about the course he would pursue. 

When Boiiit was visible, I therefore ventured to ask 

I him : “ AVell, captain, do you mean to try the narrow 
channel ?” 

Keither of them, sir," he replied. I shall telegraph 
j for a pilot, and anchor till lie comes.” 

! Then you do not feel sufficiently acquainted with the 
coast, I presume.” 

“ I think it better to avoid the risk of failure, by accepting 
the means of safety. My charge is too valuable, and the con- 
sequences of a mistake would be too fatal, for me to try ex- 
periments on the voyage home.” 

‘‘ You are a wise man,” thought I, as I listened to the 
musical sound of the sailors’ voices as they dropped the anchor, 
and I went thankfully and peacefully to rest. 

At 'daybreak I rose in time to see a boat run alongside 
otir ship, from which the pilot sprang on deck. The captain 
welcomed him with a hearty greeting. ‘‘ Thank God,” said 
he ; my w'ork is done.'' And I observed that, after he had 
indulged in a sound sleep (the first he had enjoyetl for weeks), 
the anxious expression cleared away from liis brow, and the 
perfect relief of his mind was manifested in tlie easy flow^ of 
. conveilsation as we paced the deck together. 
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111 the mean time, under the pikit^s guidance, tlte beautiful { 
ship cleared every dahger, and our progress was rapid and j 
joyous. It was impossible to avoid contrasting the results of 
my two voyages under conduct so entirely different ; and, sud- 
denly pausing in our walk, as a long, loud cheer proclaimed 
the city in sight, I addressed my companion. 

Forgive a stranger^s freedom,” 1 said ; “ but I feel en- 
couraged to ask whether you have done with yourself as you 
did this morning with your ship — whether you have com- 
mitted yourself with all your hopes for the eternal world into 
the baiids of the great Pilot of God’s people?” 

The captain’s countenance beamed with peace and pleasure 
as he replied : 1 rejoice to tell you that, by God’s grace, I 

have. For years 1 took my own course, sought liappiness in 
my own way, and had no doubt of my ability to save my own 
soul by being good at last. Circumstances interrupted my 
plans. Anxieties and apprehensions arose ; and having, by 
God’s blessing on his own word, •discovered my mistake in 
time, the relief, the joy with which 1 surrendered myself into 
the hands of the Lord Jesus Christ for guidance and salvation 
was but faintly illustrated by my feeling when 1 gave u]:) my 
ship into the pilot’s charge this morning. Now 1 have peace ; 
Jesus has settled all my affairs for eternity, and marked out 
my course through time ; and wliile 

‘ He holds the helm» and guides the ship/ 

I have nothing to fear ; for if storms arise, lie is on board to 
still tliein, and no shipwreck can ever happen to those who 
trust in him. I found that he who trusts in his own heart is 
a fool ; but wiioso trusteth in the Lord Jesus Christ, mercy ^ 
shall com])ass iiiin about, and the Pilot’s skilful hand shall 
steer him safe to port.” 

1 need not add that, w^hile we shook hands in warm congra- 
tulations on our safe arrival at home, our hearts beat in sym- 
pathizing acknowledgment of the grace that had made us 
citizens of a still better country, and partakers of the same 
precious faith in Him who will conduct us safely thither. 

B. T. 


HAPPY DEATHS. 

“ My dear cousin, J am glad I have found you at home,’ 
said Miss Evans, a good-natured but fussy-looking person, 
as she mitered the quiet drawing-room of her relative, 
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Jfrs. Watson. “I bave .walked all the way from Fairy 
Hill to tell you of the delightful letter I have had from 
Sophy Newland’s mother. 1 would have brought it, but 
had to leave it with another friend to read to her young 
people, and you will, I am sure, be equally desirous to read it 
to yours.*' 

** First let me know what the letter is about," said Mrs. 
Watson, smiling at her cousin’s eagerness. 

Ah ! I forget I had not told you about Sophy's death." 

‘‘ Death ! Sophy Newland dead ! I am very sorry in- 
deedf 

No sorrow for her, dear ; her mother is nothing but 
joy. Such a happy death ! such a sweet frame of mind ! 
I never read anything more edifying than the dear girl's 
dying experience. You will rhtid it all for yourself." 

“ But you surprise me ; I was not aw are that Sophy* made 
any profession of religion," observed Mrs. Watson. 

No more she did, p6or dear, until about two months 
since. Wonderful are the Lord’s w^ays ! He brought her to 
a sick-bed that he might biiug her to himself. She caught 
cold at a pic-nic w^hich took place at her uncle’s. At 
first it seemed nothing, and she tried to shake it off; but it 
fastened on her lungs. For a long time she put away the 
thought of death — that was natural you know; but when 
she found there was no hope, she gave herself entirely to 
! the consideration of the one thing needful, and oh ! she died 
j so happy !" 

Mrs. Watson was silent, but she boked sorrowful. 

Be assured it is not a matter for grief, my dear," con- 
tilled her bustling companion. “ Oh the way she talked to 
every one who visited her, and the way she comforted her 
mother, and spoke to her sister, telling her of the peace 
the g-ospel can give in death ! Delightful ! w^as it not ? — such 
a remembrance for the poor mother !” 

But how much more delightful," replied Mrs. Watson, “ it 
would have been to have been able to look back upon her 
dear child’s early acquaintance with God, upon Jjer having 
known the Scriptures from a child, and walked daily according 
to the patterns there set before her^ to have remembered, 
j with the peace which the gospel gave her in death, the hap- 
t piness it gave her in life." 

i Ah, well, we are short-sighted creatures you see ; the 
I Lord has his own time and ways, and " 

‘‘My dear cousinj the Lord's times and ways are those 
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revealed to us by hiinself. llis time to every one, to the 
child as well as to the adult, is ‘ Now,' His ways are, 
‘ Traill up a child in the way he should go.’ He acts as 
little arbitrarily as he does depeiidently. It often pleases 
him indeed to make up for our deficiencies, but let us beware 
of laying those deficiencies to his account, as if it were a part 
of his plan to take all the work upon himself, and leave us 
nothing to do but to wait for its accomplishment.*’ 

AVell, I don’t mean that, of course ; but the fact is we do 
not see many brought in childhood to embrace religion.’* 

“ And {^'hy is it so? The Bible gives us abundant reasons 
to believe that the younger the offering the more acceptable 
to God. The lambs of the flock are very precious to Christ; 
why are they so few ? Has he failed in his part, or iiave we 
in oims, that when death approaches the young, religion has so 
often ’to be learned as a new and strange lesson — one never 
appropriated before, and iiard to be appropriated then ?” 

‘‘ VVell, Sophy did appropriate* it at any rate. Indeed I 
seldom heard of a more liapjiy and triumphant death.” 

Mrs. Watson laid her hanrl gently upon- tliat of her 
enthusiastic friend. “Dear cousin,” she said, “is it judi- 
cious to paint in such glowing colours the iiappy dying 
experience of one who by your own account, until slie knew 
tliat she was dying, thought little if anything of religion ? I 
know the saniet hing is done every day ; and may it not be 
one of the reasons why we see so few^ coming forward in very 
early life, to devote tlieir unworn powers of body and mind to 
the service of God ? Are they not encouraged to put off the 
consideration of their soul’s concerns, by the number of 
happy deaths of which they are continually told, and wliich it 
may be feared bear too large a proportion to the number of 
holy and useful lives ?” 

Miss Evans looked a little disconcerted, and more than a 
little annoyed at Mrs. Watson’s remarks. “ Well,” she said, 
“ I do not think we have any right to limit God, as if he 
would not as easily, and would not as readily, convert a soul on 
a dying bed as at any other season.” 

“Assuredly he botli can and will; I neither limit his 
mercy nor his power: nay, further, I acknowledge to liave 
met with more than one of such cases as we are speaking of, 
respecting which I have said with the calmest conviction of 
my judgment, ‘ Here is a genuine though a deatli-bed con- 
version.’ I have no doubt there are such ; what I condemn 
is tiie multiplying details of such events, the ])arading them 
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before the world, and publishing to all whom you can reach, 
the happy dying experience of those who in the season of 
health were quite willing to forget that God existed. 1 am of 
opinion that for one young person who has been arrested 
in a heedless course by such details, fifty have been led to put 
off repentance to a dying liour, and a hundred have tR^en 
turrjod with disgust from religion, when they have contrasted 
the professed dying experience of joy in Gotl with the living 
protest against his authority. 

‘^^Ibit now,” continued Mrs. Watson, / have something to 
I tell 7/oH ; do you know Mrs. Siiirley 

‘'Tile exemplary promoter of every good work? As- 
suredly I do.” 

‘‘ vSlie is gone to her Father’s house of many mansions.” 

‘‘Is it possible? Why, I saw her in her usual place last 
Sunday.” ’ * * 

1 suppose she was seldom absent ; her death was quite 
siiddeti — instantaneous !” ^ 

“ Oh, how: awful !” 

“Well I cannot see thatf everything, j^ou know', depends 
upo!i what the life has been, and w^e are no strangers to the ' 
character of hers. Solemn indeed to the survivors is the ^ 
lesson conveyed by a sudden death. It brings home to 
them their ow'n position, and the frail tenure by vvliich 
they Jiokl this life ; but awful to the servant of Christ it is 
not.” 

“ Yet surely every one would wish for time for reflec- 
tion ?” 

“ My dear cousin, Mrs. Shirley had been reflecting for 
fifty years. If God had sent a messenger a month ago to 
tell her she was to die this morning, she would have iiad 
only the same subjects for reflection which have occupitid .her 
all that time, during whicli I wall venture to say she never 
passed a day without realizing tlie certainty of death, and her 
obligations to Him who ‘ hath abolished ’ it.” 

“ Tlien her (lying testimony would have been so im- 
portant.” 

“ To us it appears so ; but her life was one long testi- 
mony. A gentleman of my acquaintance was asked by 
another with regard to a Christian relative recently trans- 
lated to glory, ‘ In what state of mind did lie die ?’ ‘ I 
cannot tell you,’ was the reply, ‘ in what state of mind he 
died, for his disease prevented him from giving utterance to 
his feelings, but I can tell you in what state of mind he j 
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lived, and that Is far more satisfactory.’ I have often 
thought it was an excellent reply.” 

“ It certainly was, yet you would not be disposed to part 
with th{‘ dying testimony of the eminent servants of Christ 
who are now in his presence, wpuld you V' 

Certainly not: nor will I deny that there may be to the 
long-established believer an enjojunent granted iii tiie sense 
of ai)proaching death, far beyond what he has experienced in 
tlie most favourenl seasons of his life. A friend of mine once 
said to me^^ If you are with me when 1 am dying, and I am 
capable of understanding you, tell me that the hour is come.’ 
‘Why would you wish to know it?’ 1 inquired. ‘That I 
may feel the delight,’ was the reply, ‘ of knowing that I am 
just going into my Redeemer’s j)resence.’ ” 

“ Beautiful ! oh, how beautiful !” 

“Yes, it is beautiful ; but its beauty consists in this, that it 
was the simple winding up of long, long years of love to the 
Redeemer and etibrts for his gloiy.* It would not be beau- 
tiful as the utterance of one who, until laid upon a dying 
befi, never acknowledged even in Vords the obligation of the 
creature to the Creator, of the sinner to the Saviour, of the 
defiled to file Sanctifier.” 

Miss Evans mused for a few minutes on what had passed j 
then turnifig to Mrs. Watson, she said, “ I do beiie\’e you 
are right, and it may be tliat we busy people have often 
done iiarin where we tliouglit to do good. Still I cannot 
but hope tliat all is well with dear Sophy Newland.” 

“ Cherisii your h()[)e, cousin,” answered Mrs. Watson, “but 
cherish it within y(Mr own bosom ; it will be none tiie less 
pleasant for that. Remember that if tlie uncertain hope you 
entertain of her is so sweet, the hope founded on a life early 
given to Ciirist must be [>recious indexed to surviving friends ; 
and seek to undo any harm you may inconsiderately have 
occasioiie<l, by henceforward endeavouring to win your young 
friends to an early surrender. While you tell them that God 
is willing to receive them as penitent believers in Jesus Christ 
at any time, show them that it is folly, madness, ingratitude, 
presuming on his goodness and forbearance to wait for a 
dying lionr. Oh, if half the prayers were offered, if half the 
pains were taken, if half the anxiety were felt, that young 
persons might l>e induced to devote themselves as living, which 
are constantly at work to lead them as dying, siicrifices to 
Christ, we might, perhaps, hear less of happy deaths, but we 
should behold many, many more happy lives. A happy death 
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would not then be a thing to be spoken of with wonder and 
delight as a matter of comparatively rare occurrence : it 
would be as naturally expected as the lovely setting of a 
summer day, or the glorious rising of ‘ a morning without 
clouds.’” M. B. T. 


A DISTRICT VISITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 

It may be imagined that in a district comprising from thirty 
to forty families many varieties of character would be met 
with, and glimpses be obtained of many an iuteresving page in 
the book of human life. But whatever might be the differ- 
ence in other respects, one point of resemblance had not failed 
to strike us on our first visits,* to which time and closer ac- 
quaintance only gave more impressive confirmation. Into 
every dwelling, wdiatever its outward aspect, and whatever the 
condition of its inmates, sorrow and suffering, in one siiape or 
other, had been before us. In some cases the sad history was 
at once unfolded ; in others only a few words were dropped at 
first, and the grief which i/ad furrowed the cheek, and which 
filled the eyes wdth tears, was not confided to us till we came 
to be known and trusted in as friends. 

It was tlie duty and the privilege of the Pistrict Visitor to 
direct the “ weary and heavy-laden,” from whatever cause, to 
the Saviour, who alone could give tliern rest but the 
words of comfort too often fell unheeded on careless ears, or 
\vere responded to by the cold, unmeaning assent, more dis- 
heartening than silence. iN-or was this the only difficulty 
which We had to encounter in the beginning of our work. We 
endeavoured to explain our errend wdth the kindness aiul 
Christian courtesy which >ve felt duc^ to the poor no less than 
to the rich ; but it was not everywhere that wx‘ were rec^eived 
with a smile of welcome. In one or two instances the door 
half-opened, or the repelling look, said, as plainly as words, 
could iiave said, that such visitors were not wanted there. 

Our first experience of this kind w^as at the entrance of a 
trim little cottage, with the name of Darby, Shoemaker,” 
painted in slim white letters on a green board, a])ove the door. 
Having hitherto met wdth no repulse, we had almost forgotten 
its possibility, and it was not until Mrs. Darby asked us, in no 
pleasant tone, ‘‘ What did you please to want?” that we felt 
ourselves intruders into the snug front room, with its gaily- 
flowered carpet spread over the middle of the floor, its shining 

♦ See Tract Magazine, October, 1853, p. 271. 
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oak-table, on which lay the shoes she was binding, and its gay 
pictures of the History of Joseph hanging round the walls. 

We have called,” said the mild voice of my companion, 
‘‘ to say that we shall be very glad if at any time we can be 
of use to you. If you should be ill you might like a friend 
to come and sefi^you now and then ; or, if you have children, 
we can help you, perhaps, in putting them to school.’’ 

Mrs. Darby had a sharp, worn face, and small keen eyes, 
with whicli she now surveyed us from head to foot. Then, 
taking uj) her work, she began to stitch with all her might. 
“ No^ I don^ want any help,” she answered, shortly. I have 
had more sickness and trouble than enough, for my share ; 
but you can do me no good. As for my children, they are 
growing up and liave done witii school. I don’t want any help.” 
And she sat down, still stitching, and looking resolutely at 
her work, witli an evident determination to say no more. 

We exchanged a silent look and then turned away, telling 
Mrs. Darby that slie had only to sen^for us if she should hnd 
at a future day that we could do her any service. She made no 
reply, and we took care to speak at, our departure with a tone 
and manner as kindly els uj)on our entrance. She rose silently 
and closed llie door upon us. The time will come, perhaps,” 
thought I, as we dropped the hitch of the little wicket-gate ; 
and it did come. How diflerent was that dwelling when 
I next entered it ! — how changed the appearance of its 
ow ner ! liut there was a long interval ; and often, as I went 
])y, I used to catch a glimpse of Mrs. Darby’s spare figure at 
the window, bending over her work — the cold glance of her 
eye, if she happened to look up, invariably recalling to me 
the words, ‘‘You can do me no good ; I don’t want any help.” 

How great was the contrast of this reception with that 
given to me a few days after w'ards by the inhabitant of the 
adjoining cottage, the aged widow Stanley ! She was not at 
i home wlien we matle our first call ; but one bright morning, £is 
)l was passing, I saw' the old w^oman, in her black bonnet and 
short grey cloak, just unlocking her door ; and, rather in an- 
swer to my look than to my words, she respectfully invited me 
* to enter. I went in accordingly and sat down, and widow 
Staidey occupying an old arm-chair opposite to me, I began, 
after a few remarks, to explain the object of my visit. The 
good w oman listened with civil attention, but answered warily, 
and regarded me, as I thought, with a scrutinizing look. 
1 soon found that she misunderstood my motives, and sus- 
pected that 1 came rather with the desire of making a proselyte 
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to my own particular views than from tlie simple wisl) to be 
of use to her ; and she was at efome trouble to tell without 
giving, offence, that she was a constant attendant at the little 
chapel on the other side of the road, and could not by aiiy 
means think of leaving it for any temporal advantage. 

My heart warmed to tiie old woman while lie spoke, and I 
silently Hianked God and took courage ” that at last I had 
met with one whose religion seemed more than a mere form of 
words or an empty name. I knew that the truth as it is in • 
Jesus was preached in that little chapel with simplicity and 
plainness of speech ; and I felt that among the people of 
Christ there was a closer, holier bond than that of outward 
services and modes of w^orship. I remembered the Saviour’s < 
words, “ Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them and I liked widow 
Stanley the better for her attachment to the “ Bethel,” where 
she had perhaps often met with and been blessed by her God. 

It was so different from the cold apathy, or the insincere pre- 
tension, that was painfully^ evident amongst her neighbours. 

So, in a little while, the widow forgot her misgivings, and 
with a smile on her face, and a light of pleasure in Ijer faded 
eyes, we were talking together almost like old friends. 

She was now in circumstances of tolerable comfort, having 
a small allowance from the parish, and some lielp from tliree 
dutiful children ; but a heavy burden of affliction had been 
hers for many years. She had known the extreme of })o\ erty ; 
she had lost two promising children by fearful accidents ; and 
a kind, affectionate husband had been taken from ]>er after a 
lingering illness. These troubles came upon lier before she 
had learned by the teaching of the Holy Spirit wdiere strength 
and comfort may be found ; but they Iiad not the effect which, 
under God’s blessing, sorrow^ often Jias — of bringing her nearer 
to him. The aversion to all spiritual religion which is 
natural to every unrenewed heart, seemed to have beeji espe- v 
cially manifested in her conduct ; for she spoke, with tears, of^ 
her determined opposition to her husband, who, for years 
before his death, had found peace with God, and lived as a 
consistent and earnest Christian. She told me how^ unwillingly 
she had outwardly joined in family prayer, and what angry 
and bitter thoughts used to be striving in her mind wiiile she 
was kneeling beside her husband and children. Not till long 
after his death did she experience that blessed change which 
would have made them one in Christ, and have given such 
heavenly hopes to cheer their last sad parting ; but many and . 
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fervent Iiad been the prayers which he offered on her behalf, 
and they were answered, she skid, in God's own ^j^ood time. 

P"iftee!i years," she continued, have been left a widow, 
but I am old and ailing now, and every winter's cold brings 
me iK^arer 1o the time when I shall see my dear husband again, 
and sing witii him the hymn he used to love to hear : 

“ Come, let us join our cheerful songs 
With angels round the throne.” 

“ How was it,” I inquired, with much interest, that you 
came to fe^l so difierently ? You tell me that it was cot your 
afHictioiis which led you to seek for a friend in Christ?” 

No,” she replied, with a brighte»ing look, God drew 
me near to him by his love. AVhen 1 lost my little Susan by 
the fire, 1 t hought no grief could ever be like mine ; and when 
my Stephen was frozen to death in the show>stonn, and a year 
after that my husband was laid in his grave, I felt sure that 
my heart would break ; but I never thought of turning to 
God for help. He spoke to me i^ the w^hirhvind and the 
storm ; but it was the ^ still ijmall voice ' of mercy that 
reached my heart. After my husband’s death, I used to go 
constantly to chapel, partly for his sake, for I had made him 
a promise; and there 1 heard ^ery sabbath what Christ had 
done for my soul ; till, at last, T took pleasure in going there, 
and so God drew me to him by his love. Those are true 
w'ords of the Bible — ‘ We love him because he first loved 
us.' 1 am sure it w^as so with me. It was a long w hile 
before I could tliink myself in the right way, because I had 
not those? strong convictions my husband had ; but in time 
God taught me to see that it was not my convictions nor my 
repentance that were to save me — it is Christ who lias done 
ail, and my salvation is his free gift by grace. And so you 
see, ma'am, 1 can't help loving the little chapel, where I liave 
gone for tliese fifteen years, w^here I heard of my Saviour dying 
upon tlic cross for my sins, and where my husband used to 
worship God before he w^ent to sing his praise In heaven above.” 

I shook hands with the good old woman, feeling that I 
had found a Christian friend. And as I went past the small, 
square built chapel, with its low, dark windows and homely 
door, I thoiiglit of the prayers and thanksgivings offered 
within its walls — of the angels who had rejoiced over a sinner 
brought to repentance there ; #nd I regarded the little un- 
sightly edifice wdth a respect whicK I had never felt for it 
before. e. w. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 

Father in heaven ! behold us here, 

Our vows of love to pay ; 

To thank tliee for anotiier year, 

In mercy passed away : 

For life preserved, for health restored, 

For all thy gifts, we bless thee. Lord. 

Ti^ loving-kindness crowns us still. 

Thy patience yet doth spare. 

Though often we requite thee ill 
For all this ceaseless care : 

For* thy forgiveness full and free. 

Father in Christ, we come to thee. 

Body and soul to Thee we bring. 

Accept thy purchase, Lord ; 

Perfect thy praise in everything, 

Thy name on all record : 

Talents are thine, however small, 

Now glorify thy^lf in all. 

Children of dust — these bodies keep, 

Creator, they are' thine ; 

Thou wilt preserve in death’s long sleep, 

And raise with power Divine : 

Sickness and death thy voice obey, — 

Help us to trust thee, though thou slay. 

But more is ours, a life within, 

A mind that cannot die, — 

Who shall redeem this soul from sin. 

Renew., and glorify ? 

We know thee, Jesus ; we believe. 

And life eternal we receive. 

Who shall condemn if Christ redeem ? 

The Judge hath paid our price ; 

All things are ours, this Avorld’s short dream, 
Heaven’s future paradise , 

And now, the peace of God descends, 

Christ’s legacy to all his friends. 

For aH thy gifts we thatik thee. Lord ; 

Things present, things to come ; 

For every promise of thy word, 

Which cheers our journey home. 

That light to others may show. 

Nor wish alone tq heaven to go. 

We bring thee. Lord, the coming year, 

May every day’s sirift flight 
Leave us more ixiady to appear 
In glory’s perfect light ; 

Our Father’s likeness manifest. 

In blessing others, still more blest. 




THE FAMILY BLESSING. 

It wai on a dark, cold winter evening, as a friend and myself 
were crossing on foot from one town to another, through a 
part of the country with which we were not w^ell. acquainted, 
that we found ourselves at a loss to make our way out of what 
seemed an extensive wood. The gathering clouds, the thick- 
ening darkness, and the howling of the wind, all foretold a 
boisterous night. We were in .doubt what to do, since to 
return by the w^ay we came or to go forward seemed equally 
difficult. W e continued to advance, but the further we went 
the greater the gloom, and the more we plunged into the heart 
of the wood. At length we detennined, in our extremity, to 
commit our way to the Lord ; and it was with lightened hearts 
that we resumed our journey, after having prayed to God, who 
is always present, and ever reatiy to listen to all who call upon 
him. We felt a degree of confidence, when we set forward 
again, that our footsteps wouW be guided, and we more 
thoroughly realized the feeling that we were watched over 
and cared for, aind loneliness seemed no longer to surround us. 
We travelled on and on, at times halting to listen if we could 
catch the sound of human voice or footstep ; still nothing was 
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I l^rd bgtt the hollow munimr of the wind, which swept through 
j the leatless trees. 

f Hope at laigth was beginning to feil ; our feet were weary; 
I the rain was descending in torrents, and we were just speaking 
j of seeking some shelter in the wood^ and spending the night 
1 i^ere as best we could, when, to ourf^gmt joy and thankful- 
I ness, a glimmering of light was seen at some distance. Quickly 
! did we speed towards it, and gladly' did we^shscover that it 
proceeded from tlm ^window of a sni^l wMte|b^ just 
at the end of the a(;Oed« 

How did we long ’lor shelter, and hope to hear l*. kind word 
of hospitable w^omel We were not disappointed. The door 
w'as opened by a venerable grey-headed old man, who gave us 
kindly greetifig, andeiiowed by every word and action that he 
endeavoured to frddlitke apostle’s injunctions to use hospi> 
tality one to another without grudging,” and to be careful 
“ to entertaia wtaangers.” Tim foe was stirred, fresh logs 
were piled on, our wet garments dried, smd a comfortable meal 
was prepared for us. During these arraugemi^ts we noticed 
a sickly-looking young weihin, about four or five and twenty, 
half sitting, half reclini^, close to the chimney corner. She 
scarcely appeared to take any notice of us ; but there was a 
calm and ’happy expression in her face, which conveyed the 
idea that-she had quite done with earthly things, and was quietly 
waiting her Lora s call ; indeed there was an unmistakable 
tone about all the family, which told us at once that we were 
amongst a* people who served a heavenly Master. 

After our meal, the aged man assembled bis household 
together, read a portion of God’s word in a reverent and 
solemn manner, and then we all joined, wdth one heart and 
one voice, in prayer and praise to the Author of all good. 
The poor sickly invalid, whose voice could scarcely be heard 
when speaking to us, gathered up all her strength to assist in 
singing the glad psalni of thanksgiving. A beautiful sight it 
was — the silvered head of the old man, his two little grand- 
children, one on each knee, about so soon to lose a mother’s 
care ; his tall, hardy, healthy son-in-law, seated by his dying 
wife ; and other members of the household, all jaining to- 
g’ether in worship. Oh, surely Christ was there in the midst 
of the few gathered together in his name. 

. Would that we could see family worship more universal 
than it is! but how many make excuses for the n^ect of 
this great duty ! Some, professing to be Christians, plead 
want of time. But is not .this a most awful statement for a 
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paiient ta naiike? No timo to seek 
/^e blesdog of God upon his household ! Again, some ^ead 
Aliieir inability to conduct the devotims of a family in a sviit* 
able manner. My friends, have you ever tried ? You know 
®ot what you can do till you have actually madea beginnings 
and it is one of those duties in which you may lo<A for assist- 
ance from on high. How can you expect iawnily bluings 
without family prayer ? or look for a continuance of feuiily 
mercies without family praise ? Can you expect God’s smile 
if you do not ask for it ? Adversity, too, comes with double 
gloom aial terror into a prayerless house. And surely it is a 
means of graCe for the parent as well as for the children ; it 
helps to fan the flame of devotion in his soul, and it is a fresh 
bond upon his Christian consistency to consider that he thus 
places hiniself constantly in the view of his family as a man 
of religion ; and, provided he sustains this service by a con- 
sistent example, how much does it tend to exalt him in tiie 
estimation of his household! how prepared are they all to 
submit to his authority by the reverence they have acquired 
for him ! and thus his prayers pl'ocure for him the ready obe- 
dience of love. Family prayer, I have often noticed, will 
promote domestic peace and union when no other means 
could, and keep up that spirit of kindness and mutual forbear- 
ance so essential for our happiness. It is also often followed 
with a blessed effect upon the stranger who at any time may 
be sojourning with us. It is well, too, to think how fearful is 
the condition of those who neglect this act of homage to Gofl : 
“ Pour out thy fury,” says the inspired prophet, ‘‘ upon the 
families that call not on thy name.” While, on the other 
hand, God’s favour is towards those families who serve him ; 
“ The house of the righteous shall stand and “ The taber- 
nacle of the upright shall flourish,” Prov. xii. 7 ; xiv. 11. 

But to return to my story and our farm-house friend. 
When all had retired to rest, and we were left alone, I ven- 
tured to put a few questions to our host respecting his dying 
daughter. The old man told us, with tears, that she had been 
the blessing of the house for many a year. It appeared that 
our aged friend and his wife were hard-working, thrifty sort of 
people, well to do in the world,” as it is called, bringing up 
a large family with every cate and attention to their outward 
appearance of respectability, but regardless of training rht^m 
for eternity . True, they kept up a fonn of religion ; that is, 
#ben the weather would permit them to walk such a distai^e, 

. they liked to be seen in their seat at church, because this 
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nif^e them more respectable in the eyes of their neighbours, 
andl made themv more satisfied with themselves. But troubles 
soon fell upon them : as their children grew up, first one and 
then another turned out badly ; and their eldest son, whom 
they had hoped to have found a prop for their old age, left his 
home, with some wild companions, went to sea, and was never 
heard of afterwards. The poor old man was almost choked 
when telling us this part of his history. He said the boy was 
their pride, and his wife never recovered this heavy blow, but 
gradually sank and sank, till they had to by her in that last 
silent home where all things are forgotten. « 

About this time a good and pious clergyman came to their 
little church, and his preaching was blessed to the soul’s 
good of the old man’s youngest daughter, then about sixteen 
years of age, who, after receiving the truth as it is in Jesus, 
rested not till she had striven with all her might and influence 
to alter many things in her unhappy home. She met with 
much opposition, it is true, much ridicule, and some persecu- 
tion ; .and at times she felt weary and faint in well-doing, and 
was almost tempted to give tip home reform as hopeless, and 
confine herself to working amongst the sick and needy around 
her. She found the “ patient continuance in well-doing ” a 
very difficult task ; but she determined to make one last effort 
by trying to introduce family prayers. 

When she first proposed it lio one would listen to her ; they 
shunned the subject, or mockingly told her she would only 
have chairs and tables to listen to her. However, she per- 
severed, and gave her father no rest till he grurablingly said 
she might read a chapter out loud morning and evening if she 
chose, only it was of no use to ask him to do it ; and he did 
not care, he said, if he listened to her if he happened to be in, 
but he should not plague himself to come at any particular 
time just for her fklgets : for his part iie could not see why 
she would not let eveiybody alone to read his Bible just when 
he was minded to. 

“ Oh, gentlemen,” the old man said, looking up at us, 
“ when I think of aU my obstinacy and perverseness, I marvel 
at the Lord’s patience and longsuffering towards* me, and 
wonder the words went not forth, ‘ Cut it down^; why cum- 
fiercth it the ground ?* Well, sirs, my dear child gladly took 
this grudgingly given consent; and she made the girl who 
help^ in the house, and as many of her brothers and sisters as 
she could, listen to a small portion of God’s word every day ; 
and then they all joined in prayer for themselves and for all 
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'•the other members of the family who persisted in keepli^ 
away.* Sometimes I would sit by the fire whilst this wa4^ 
going on, and her sweet winning ' voice, her meek humble 
manner, and her earnest fervent prayers, at last took such hold 
upon me, that I liked not to be absent at the appointed hour. 
The words of Scripture soutided different commg from her 
lips, and I felt a sort of ease for my troubles at such times, 
that made me sure she was drawing down a blessing upon my 
old age’ and so I became one of the most regular and zealous 
I of the family worshippers. And now, as you have witnessed, 
! owing to fhe failing health of my poor child, I take the de« 
lightful duty of conducting our devotions upon myself; and 
it is more especially at these times that I am enabled to feel 
resigned at the thought of having so soon to part with my 
greatest earthly treasure, for she is indeed of more value to 
me than all the world besides. But this trial, iieavy tiiough 
it he, is, 1 know, sent in wisdom; it is from the Lord ; and 
shall we receive good at his hands,' and shall we not receive 
evil? The Loni giveth, and the Lord taketh away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” 

After the old man had a little recovered, he said, Now, 
gentlemen, you are quite strangers to me, and I am never 
likely to see your faces again in this world ; but before you 
go hence, let me beg of you to use all the influence you may 
possess to introduce family worship into those houses where 
you know it to be neglected ; for, believe me, I have found 
it bring a true blessing with it. Oh, tell the young, who 
are just beginning life — tell the old, who are fast leaving life 
— tell the rich and tell the poor — tell them all, that if they 
desire present happiness, and peace, and comfort in their fami- 
lies, and if they would hope to meet them around the throne 
hereafter, they must go through the school of prayer, or they 
cannot enjoy the holiday of praise.” 

Several years after we were journeying again through the 
same part of the country, and failed not to inquire at the farm- 
house for imr venerable friend; but the kindly voice and 
friendly look no longer greeted us. We knocked in vain. A 
passer-by, noticing us, said, “ Ah, gentlemen, that house is 
dreary and empty now. The good old man, who lived there 
so many years, is gone to his rest. He did not long survive 
his favourite daughter ; and now tliey are laid side by side in 
the churchyard yonder, and the other members of the family 
, have left the neighbourhood altogether.” 
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j I iiave thought that, with God’6 blessing, some good might 

I be done by giving a short account of this winter evening’s 

I advent^ I truly rejoiced should t be if anything h^in 
rdatedffiliould induce only one famili; to commence the godly 
pmetif^ of .Ikmily worship. Oh, think of the present privi- 
leges and future happiness of a truly pious household ! The 
TiOlri will surely bless it, and all that pertain to it. Such a 
family stands n^ to heaven, Angels of light, that minister 
to the heirs of salvatibn, encamp around their dwelling ; and 
He who is the watchful Shepherd, who never slumbers nor 
sleeps, is there ; and at last that family shall enter its' heavenly, 
its eternal home in the mansions of glory, the “ Fatlier’s 
house” above. Death may send its godly members, one after 
another, to the silent grave, till, perhaps, one solitary mourner 
alone be left ; but that one would feel that “ they are not lost, 
but gone before and soon all will meet on that happy shore 
where death can never enter, having ascended fr<Jm the do- 
mestic altar to the heavenly temple — from the throne of grace 
to 'the throne of glory, to be surrounded by cherubim and 
seraphim, and the spirits of jtist men made perfect, and to be 
for ever with their Lord. j, G. 


TOO LATE TO-MORROW. 

I HOPE you do not regret yielding to rny wish, and accom- 
panying me to the chapel, Maria,” said Jane to her sister, as 
they walked home together. I tiiought you looked as if 
you liked- the sermon,” 

So I did,” replied Maria ; “ and I thought the preacher’s 
delivery very attractive.” 

The delivery, Maria, is of secondary importance. I 
would rather know your opinion of the matter.” 

Well, I thought the language remarkably good, and the 
reasoning so clear and powerful, that, on the whole, it was 
quite an intellectual treat. Are you satisfied yet, my sister ?” | 

No, dear Maria. I would rather hear that tiie solemn i 
truths we have been listening to made an impression upon 
your heart.” 

Maria became more serious, and replied, “ Perhaps you will 
not believe me if 1 say that they did.” ‘ 

Dear sister, I always believe you,” cried Jane. “ Will 
you tell me what this impression was ?” 

I was impressed particularly by some remarks made upon 
the words, ‘ Take heed, — while it is called To-day ; lest any of 
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you be hardened through the deoeitfulness of sin/ Heb#ii. 
12, 13. To be harden^— this was awful; and it seemed as 
if it were all meant for me.’^ 

“ How so, Maria 

‘‘Well, Jane, will yoii'%onder to hear that I have been for 
some time quite certain that you were right, and I wrong? 
That there was no peace nor safety but in religion — ^real re- 
ligion ? So I resolved to follow your example. Often have 
I made such resolutions, and as often broken them. It was 
under the influence of one that I went to the chapel to-day. 
Under theie circumstances you can imagine how what was 
said on the danger of delay went to my heart.” 

“ Indeed I can, dearest Maria, and I trust the impression 
may be abiding ; but surely you are aw^are that in your own 1 
strength you can keep no good resolution, and you know j 
where to apply for ‘grace to help in time of need,* when the 
jileasures qjf this world would turn your thoughts from the | 
things of eternity.” , I 

“ Of course I do, Jane ; — but see, brother Henry is coming | 
towards us, looking as if he were iiie bearer of some delightful ! 
intelligence.” 

Oh! Maria, 1 have been seeking for you,” cried tlieir 
♦ brother when they met him. “ I have borrowed uncle’s 
horse, so that you can ride my mare to tlM? races, and there 
will not be a lady better mounted on the race-course. If we 
set out at once, and ride last, we shall be in time. So hasten 
home, put on your riding-dress, and 1 m ill have the horses at 
the door by the time you are ready ; but no time is to be lost.” 

He hurried off, and Maria exclaimed, “ How delightful ! 
Henry’s mare, Gulnare, is a beautiful creature; and, as he 
says, there will not l>e any lady there better mounted than 
myself. 1 was telling you, Jane, how the Miss L — ’s were 
boasting of the appearance they would make at the races, and 
liow ironical they were in their lamentations tlrat I wuld 
not go.” 

But are you sure that these races are such a scene as a 
Christian could with consistency enjoy?” inquired Jane. 

“ Well, Jane,” Maria replied, doubtingly, “ I havp nothing ' 
to do with them, I only take a ride with my brother, which j 
nobody can say is wrong.” j 

Then, dear Maria, don’t you rementber that you pro- 
mised to come with me to visit the school for the children of { 
poor tradesmen, and to try if you could be of use in forward- 1 
I ing so desirable an object ?” j 

\ ^ ‘ 
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I do, Jm 0 ; and positively I will go there to-morrow. 
One day cari nftake no difference.’* 

To-day, wixile it is called to-day,” murmured Jane ; and 
they walkw on in silence till they had reached the hall-door 
of their own residence. A little boy Itood on the steps ; his 
dress was ragged, and his countenance betrayed a long atv 
q^alniance with want and sorrow. As the sisters passed him 
he held out his cap, and asked for something. No, no, I 
have nothing for you,” said Maria, while she rang the bell ; 

I but observing the expression of intense anxiety with which he 
I seemed to await the result of his application, she added, I 
‘ am in great haste now ; call to-morrow, and I will give you 
, something,” 

* “ Ah ! it may be too late to-morrow,” Cried the boy, in a 
1 •tone which struck Maria forcibly ; but just then the door was 
i opened, and she, remembering only the necessity of hurrying 

' her preparations for the ride, hastened to her room. ^ i 

Not long after, Maria, fully equipped, was seated on the ! 
back of the bieautiful Gulnare, and, escorted by her brother, : 
set out for tlit'4^ce-course, • 

I We feel no inclination to enter upon a description of that j 
scene of folly and vice ; but even if we did, it would not be i 
part of our duty as Maria’s historian. It so Jiappened that i 
I she was not to viewi it that day, nor have the triumpii of letting > 

I the Miss L — ’s see what a stylish aj)pearance she made. “No 
time to lose !” cried her brother as they cantered along. “ No I 
time to lose I These were the very words of the preacher, I 

* though with a far different meaning,” thought Maria ; and j 
1 there was something painful in the reflection, for in the midst ^ 

of all her pleasant anticipations she sighed. They had pro- i 
ceeded at a quick pace, about half way, when the mare tiiat j 
Maria rode, not being as well trained as she was hand'iome, ; 
took fright at some timber which lay on the road-side, and 
becoming unmanageable, threw the poor young lady on a 
heap of stones, from which she was taken up senseless by her 
terrified brother and a countryman who was passing. She 
was carried to a neighbouring cottage, where soon, to the joy 
of her brother, she opened her eyes and spoke. It appeared, 
after a wfiile, that a dislocated wrist was the worst conse- 
quence of the fall ; and the peasant who had witnessed the 
accident expressed surprise tliat there were not, at least, three 
or four broken limbs, saying bluntly to the sufierer, “ Go 
down upon your knees, miss, and thank God that you were 
not killed. I never saw so great an escape in my life.” A 
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carriage was procured to take Maria home, where her mother 
and family received a great shock in witnessing the manner of 
her return ; but a medical gentleman, who was immediately 
summoned, allayed their fears by an assurance that tiiere was 
no danger. 

On the following morning, when Jane sat by her sister^s 
bedside, and made pi^rticular inquiries as to how she had 
passed the night, Maria replied, “ liestless and uneasy enougii, 
Jane ; but not altogether from the pain of the wrist. Had 
there beep no bodily ailment, I do not think my mind would 
I have allowed me tb sleep quietly.” 

“ Why so, Maria?” 

“ You remember the impression produced by the sermon 
we heard, Jane ; though 1 cannot blame you if the frivolity 
of my behaviour immediately after made you doubt the truth 
of what I told you. Nevertheless, the words, ‘ While it is 
called J'o-day,’ seemed to ring in my ear, even wlien my mind 
was full of the races. But, Jane, do you remember the little 
beggar-boy who was on the steps when we re^^'ihed our own 
door ? His words seemed a sequel to the minister’s, for he 
said, ‘ It may be too late to-morrow/ and with a look and 
voice that came back to my mind tlirough the night whenever 
I I tried to sleep. Perhaps that poor child was hungry — starv- 
ing ; and I was too much absorbed in my own pleasure to stop 
for one moment to help him, and it may be that it is now too 
late. Then, Jane, a lost sinner, as I knew I was, I put oft* 
seeking Him, who only could save me, till to-morrow ; and if 
I had been killed by the fall, it would — oh ! I shudder to say 
it — it would have been now too late. I should have been cut 
off in tiie midst of pride and folly, a lover of pleasure more 
than a lover of God.” 

“ Weil, through the mercy of that God, it is not yet too 
late, my sister; aiul will you not resolve? — ” 

“ 1 will never resolve again, Jane — never determine to do 
anytliing to-morrow. Oh, no! while it is called to-day, let 
me seek Him through whom alone I can be saved, and his 
Holy Spirit, who can make me meet for the inheritance that is 
purchased with the Saviour’s blood.” 

The Christian reader may easily imagine the pleasure and i 
thankfulness with which Jane saw her sister penitent and hum- 
bled, and no longer trusting to her own strength, desirous of 
really choosing the good part whicli should never be taken 
away from her. 

Do you know, Jane,” said Maria, ‘‘that although this 
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wris^ is painftily I am not sony — no, I am'^^eally glad it was 
hurt, because now I cannot, if f ,>vould, partake of the amuse- 
mentS; and enter inttf tiie wmrldly company that so bften 
tempted me from what I knew was right. There is but one 
rea^ion why I regret the accident. That poor little boy, Jane ! 
If I* were able I would try to find him out and relieve him ; 
unless, indeed, through my unfeeling crpel conduct, it is now 
too late and she burst into tears. 

Set your mind at rest upon this point, my dear sister,” 
replied Jane. I, too, observed his look of extreme^ anxiety; 
and when you had gone in at the hall-door I questioned him. 
His story was a sad one: he had a sick mother, who was 
uttei^y destitute, aild to procure nourishment for her he had 
come out to beg — the first time he ever did so. I accom- 
panied him back to his miserable lodgings, and, finding every- 
thing as he had reported, procured help for the sick woman 
from our dear mother and another friend. I am also in hopes 
that the little boy i^ll be employed and taken care of by our 
good minister $ 60 you may fe^l easy about him.” 

‘‘ Ah ! Jane, how soundly and sweetly you must have slept 
last night after doing all this. Won’t you pray for me, my 
sister, that I may have help from above always to do what is 
right ‘ while it is called To-day,’ and never be induced to defer 
it, lest it should be too late to-morrow ?” e. f. g. 


THE DIVINE STKANGER. 

Emmaus is a little village seven or eight miles north-west of 
Jerusalem. It is through a road of rocks that one must get 
to it, if going^rom Jerusalem. Tracts of fruitful soil, how- 
ever, there are, well clothed with vegetation, here and there 
relieving by their soft green shades the ’dull and sombre- 
looking district which embosoms and encircles them ; while a 
valley near the village is watered by sparkling fountains, 
which have ever been treasures ? better than silver to the 
= eastern herdsman or farmer. Lying at a distance from the 
great thoroughfares, the place has never been a noted one or 
much frequented. Josepbu^^ does not mention it. Even in 
the palmy days of the Hebrew monarchy, few travellers went 
to that lone village ; but a little less than two thousand years 
ago, ^ little group of wayfarers one day went thither, who 
haye l^i^ociat^ with the scenery recollections which, to the 
end of itime, will live in Christian hearts. 

Two of out Lord’s disciples, on the day of hi| resurrec- 
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! tion, were walking that way. They had issued from, lie old 
I fish gate of the tloly Cit}^ ,and had gone some distaaefe "on 
' their road. '1 hey were talking anxiously of tlm past and the 
future — of what Jesus had suffered— of the reports of his 
rising from the dead, and of the pirospects of that religion 
to which, ^ though they but imperfectly comprehended i^, 
their hearts clung with reverence and affection. But fear was 
ready to overmaster hope, and ^sorrow was so deeply imprinted 
on their countenances that anj^ one who looked them in the 
face might see that some bitter grief , was in their souls. 

A stranger at length overtook these woe-stricken men, 
whose eye read in their hearts what they little thought he 
could discern. Christ, before his death, ^d appeared to his 
disciples under a form which prevente<l them from recognising 
I liiin at first. On the waves of the lake of Galilee lie came to 
them as a mysterious being, superior to the laws of nature j 
— as the Lord of the elements, as a mighty Spirit, whose j 
chariot was the whirlwind, and the waters his pathway. I'lien 
was he hidden under a mantle of terror, and clothed in vest- 
ments of awful grandeur whi<?h awakened aij^azemerit and 
fear. But now they fail to recognise him for another reason, 
lie hides his glory beneath a veil of lowliness, and they 
dream not that one so great is nigh. In harmony with his 
purpose of temf)orary concealment, he seemed as if ignorant 
of the evctits wliicii had just transpired. II is crucifixion had 
filled Jerusalem with excircment ; yet, lie asked what things ^ 
liad come to pass there?'* They little thouglit how much 
better that stranger was acquainted with the facts, and how 
incomparably more of their meaning lie perceived than they. 

A fourth t^a^•ell(^r meeting the three in I'arnest ^nversation, 
might have iioticeti little dilierence letween tiiem, but tiiere 
was an infinite difference; the remembrance of whicli impart^ i 
i to the reading of the narrative unutterable interest, 
j They tlioiiglit of Gethsemane, and Calvary, and Joseph’s 
' garden, and so did lie. iTutvwhile, in their view, over th^se I 
scenes and the events connected with them there rested a I 
! cloud of mystery, he clearly understood their reasons, and 
fully anticifiated their results. I hey saw only a cross and a 
sepulchre : he saw a sceptre and u?;' throne, llieir ir^nds 
were filled with the thought of an ignominious death ; te was 
j in the possession of the true idea of that death as an iftoniug 
sacrifice. I'hey fancied that an end was come to their 
I Master’s mission, that it had been ignobly broken off in the 
; very midst, that his purposes and hopes had been crushed in 
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their early budding, that his sun had gone down while it was 
yet day: he knew that what had taken place was only the 
opening of a new and wonderful chapter in liis unequalled 
history, that his mission thus far had been only fulfilled in 
eieact accordance with its original design, that in past sorrow 
were the seeds of coming glory ; that if his sun ha-d dipped 
behind a cloud, it was on the point of bursting out again in 
revived splendour more radiant than before. Never were 
there three minds linked togetl|er in friendly converse, wdth 
a greater difference between the one and the other two. 

The nature and purpose of Christ’s death have be^n since 
revealed, fully revealed, so far as man’s needful knowledge of 
it is concern^; but: then it w^as not so. The only mind on 
earth, at that time, which could penetrate into the true design 
of the event which had just occurred on Calvary was His who 
talked with those two Jewish travellers, tlicn so lost in per- 
plexity and depression. The key of the mightiest of God’s ; 
secrets w'as in the strangei*’s hand. The greatest of all deeds 
he had himself just beeri doing, and he alone understood it. 
A Divine mind, an infinite intellect was shrouded under that 
humble form. He looked with other eyes on nature than they ; 
and so also he did upon the wonders of redemption. As they 
walked along tliat hill-girt road, and gazed on those old 
craggy rocks, and looked along tile w^ell-watered and verdant 
valley, and glanced upwards at tJie chmd-dappled sky, gilded 
and crimsoned with the rays of an afternoon sun, lie only, of 
the three, fully appreciated that scene, embraced tliat world of 
nature of which it was a little portion, comprehended that 
universe in which it had its place hidden and obscure, — and 
so, as these three talked of the things that had ha})pened at 
Jerusalem, and dwelt upon the historical incidents of the pre- 
vipus days, and brought before their memory the three crosses, 
he only perceived all tliat was meant and accomplisJied by tJie 
sufferer in the midst. 

They have been talking so as to show their ignorance,, i 
talking so as to show that hitherto they have profited little by ! 
their Bible reading, and their Lord’s instructions ; an|l now', ’ 

, be^nning wdth a reproof, lie pioceeds to interpret the great ! 

- enigtna. ‘‘ O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the ! 
prophets have written.” Slow to believe indeed ! With the 
letter they might he acquainted, but into the spirit of the 
Hebrew Scripture they had not penetrated. The depth of 
j its meaning rested with him. The sacred record had never 
yet conveyed to them such conceptions of him as formed their 
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true import, such as actually dwelt in his mind, such as he 
now proceeded to unfold : — And beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, he expounded unto them the things concerning 
himself/' How should we love to dwell upon that evening 
exposition by the way-side; to think of the flood of light 
which tlieii fell on the old records of the Jewish church; to 
imagine how new and glorious thoughts began to rise and 
swell on their once darkened minds, while their hearts burned 
within them under the glowing touch of his Divine hand. ‘ 
Fancy listetis to that voice in the tones of which authority 
and gtffitleness are marvellously blended, and it sees the look 
of reverence arni awe, of faith and joy in the countenances of j 
those two entranced listeners. Plato in the academy, Arts- i 
totle in the grove, Zeno in the porch, with groups of disciples | 
tanging on their lips, are mean pictures compared with 
Christ standing under the shadow of one of the straggling 
palm-trees at the entrance to Emmaus, discoursing to his | 
favoured pupils on redemption and the love of God. j 

The perplexity of the two learners was this — that their I 
Master had so suffered — that tie had been condemned to death | 

; and had been crucified. They liad looked on him as a re- j 
deemer, as one come to deliver them and their country from | 
sorrow and oppression ; and, lo ! he was liimself sorrowful and | 
oppressed. That he ought to enter into glory they under- | 
stood ; they deemed his teaching and miracles worthy of j 
uiiivensal praise, of perpetual renown. I'hey longed that as 
a Master he should have the whole race of Israel for his dis- 
ciples, tliat as a King he should iiave the. world for his realm, 
lint that he should suffer ! — there they stumbled. l*^ow, tlie 
object of Christ’s exposition was to clear up their difficulty. 

He would, no doubt, refer them to predictions of Messiah’s 
glory. His illustrious kingship — his wide sway — his lasting 
reign — his beneficent rule. These points he would bring out, 
and set them in a blaze of splendour before tlieir dazzled eyes. 
And when they said amen to all this, and told him how they | 
had trusted that their Master would have proved the Redeemer 
of Israel, he went on to tell them too that it was needful for 
Christ first to suffer. Would lie Jiot remind them of the 
' sacrifices in their law, of earlier date than the Sinaitic cove- 
nant? Would he not refer to the Psalms, and quote from 
Isaiah, Zechariah, and the rest, those pathetic laments put 
into Messiah’s iip§, those predictions of suffering and death to 
be fulfilled in the Messiah’s history ? Would he not urge that 
the dark pictures, as well as the bright ones, must find their 
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reality in the aetual life of that Christ foreshadowed and fore- 
told in the oMen time ? l^hat if he was to see of the travail 
of his soul, his soul must first endure that travail ; that if he 
was to see his seed, he must ^t make his soul an offering for 
sin; that if he was to ascend into the heavenly temple, he 
must do so not without a sacrifice of blood ? The Scriptures I 
^ i^vealed God’s j)lan and purpose in reference to redemption. 
The redeeming Messiah, therefore, was under a necessity to 
die. The Bible, os the copy of the Divine mind, showed the j 
map of redeeming love. There was laid down a land of glo- 
rious promise, an empire of righteousness and truth ahd peace, | 
and also the pathway to it, and that was covered with thorns, t 
j The correspondence of the accomplishment with the purpose I 
! must of necessity be complete. The pathway must be trodden, 

I ere the throne could be reached and the crown worn. The 
1 disciples had looked at only half the revelation ; the interpreter 
I now unfolded the whole. 

The conversation at the time, it should be remembered, 
betw(*en the stranger and the two disciples would not appear 
to them as if it related to himself. They had not identified 
the speaker. If they speculated on who he was, they might 
j imagine he was some illustrious rabbi or some new prophet. 

■ At any rate they would suppose he spoke of another ; but now 
I the moment of recognition comes. They reached the village. 

I The jouniey ends. He makes as tlioiigli he would go further. 

I But he had so enchained their love aiul won their thoughts, that 
: they entreat him to tarry with them : Abide with us ; for it 
; is toward evening, and the day is far spent.” And he went in 
' to tarry with them. And now the mystery finishes ; a new 
I marvel is evolved. The speaker is himself tiieir Master. He 
! has been the very subject of their long conversation. He was 
! the suffering victim and the risen Lord. “ And it came to 
j pass, as he sat at meat with them, he took bread, and blessed it, 
j and brake, and gave it to them. And their eyes were opened, 
and they knew him ; and he vanished out of their sight. And 
! they said one to another, Did not our heart burn within us, 
j while he talked with us by the way, and while he opened to us 
Jthe Scriptures ?” 

More than eighteen hundred years have passed since that 
meniOTable evening conversation, and soon were the two dis- 
ciples gathered to their fathers ; earlier still did their risen 
Lord leave the earth : but the old rocks they looked at still 
stand there in their strength invincible by time ; a type of I 
the enduring interest of the truths the Divine speaker then | 
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unfolded; yes, and of his own ever-living presence in the 
church, to illumine, teach, guide, and comfort all earnest 
seekers who search for him. 

It is affecting to the Chnstian*8 mind to reflect on Christ’s 
comprehension of his future history : how he knew beforehand 
the sufferings he was to pass through ; how, while lie saw the 
bright mountain top he was to reach, he saw the dark valley 
through which his pathway ran ; how the sorrows of the 
future and the present were poured into his cup. He daily 
had drunk them commingled in bitter draughts. But not to 
I dwell on that, we are forcibly taught that Christ’s obligation 
I to suffer, though immediately arising from the necessity of 
! fulfilling Scripture, originally arose from the Divine purpose of 
! whicli the Scripture was the transcript. In a deep sense does 
that question fall upon our hearts, Ought not Christ to 
have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory ?” Now 
that the prophecy is unfolded and the fact revealed, we catch 
I glimpses of wonderful principles which underlie them. We 
! learn that there is something in God superior to power ; that 
' his power is directed by liigfier attributes ; that justice, 
wisdom, and love* are the sovereign perfections of the Divine 
nature ; that lie does not barely j)ut forth his strength, but 
does only what, according to the law of his holy and per- 
fect nature, he ought to do. “ It became him, for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
unto glory, to make the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings.” The fact of redemption reveals the 
moral character of God, and the fundamental principles of his 
government. We deduce not the fact from a reasoning 
on tiiat character, and those principles, but light on thein 
flows from that. 

And another great truth comes out as we dwell on tlie 
beautiful narrative. He who is the subject of the Scriptures 
must enlighten us in the understanding of them. We are as 
dependent upon Christ for instruction as the two disciples were. 
It is true we want not a further revelation, but we want a 
spiritual perception to discern the things concerning Christ. 
We want the gift of the Spirit to lead us into all truth ; we 
need to place ourselves under the unerring and efficacious 
tuition of tliat great Teacher of the church who is not yet to 
come, but is already' come, and waits to illuminate and 
quicken the docile and devout. 

Nor can we close this chapter of inspired story without 
recognising in it the foreshadowing of a truth which C('me8 
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home to our inmost heart, even this, that the pathway of the 
Master is the pathway of the servant, that we through mueh 
tribulation*" must enter the kingdom. , He whose liead is 
crowned with glory, has left behind the track of his pilgrimage 
through this world in the prints of bleeding feet. In this 
respect, as in others, we must walk in his steps. Suffering 
purihes, disciplines, exalts, brings out the graces that God 
has put within us, when that suffering is accompanied by his 
Spirit. The bruising of the cinnamon sends forth its fra- 
grance, and the trial of the Christian elicits tiie odours of his 
piety. But the pain is sliort compared witJi the peaC’e that shall 
follow, and the prospect of that diminishes all present griefs. 
The showers of sorrow in the believer’s path fall from retiring 
clouds, whose edges are gilded with sunlight, and on whose 
bosom, like tlie emblazoning of a banner, there is painted a 
many-coloured rainbow, the symbol of “ the better hope,” 

J, s. 


THE TWO PATHS. 

“ Kighteousness keepeth him that is upright in the way: but wicked- 
ness overthroweth the sinner.*’ — Prov. xiii. 6. 

I HAVE long wished for an opportunity of speaking with 
you alone, Henry,” exclaimed James Mayburn, addressing his 
fellow-shopman, as they entered. the little attic chamber which 
was the home of the former. The business of the day w'as 
over,* and a heavy fall of rain had prevented one of the young 
men from taking Ids accustomed stroll for air and exercise^ 
and induced the other to accept of the shelter which his 
friend’s lodging afforded. The light from an opposite street 
lamp illuminated the apartment so far as to make the addition 
of a candle unnecessary, at least for the purposes of cotiversation, 
and they sat down at the window together. 

“ Why, what matter of mighty moment have you to coin- 
mimicate?” Henry asked, with a laugh which, though loud, 
was evidently not the laugh of light-heartedness. 

It is a painful subject,” answered his companion. 

Then, pray, don’t introduce it to-night. I am not in the 
humour to hear anything disagreeable. I would sooner brave 
the storm,” said Henry ; and as he spoke, he rose witlj an iin^ 
patient gesture. 

My conscience will not allow me to be silent any longer,” I 
James resumed, taking his guest by the hand, and gently I 
attempting to draw him again to the ,seat by his side. “ I * 
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^ feel 1 mmt speak out, or I shall bring guilt on my own 
soul.” 

‘‘ Speak out ! %vliat can you mean?” Hem*}' exclaimed, in a 
voice wiiich faltered with agitation. 

There was a pause, for Mayburn felt a choking sensation in 
the throat when he tried to utrer the words his heart dictated. 
The young men had been associated from child liood. They 
liad been schoolfellows and playmates; they had together 
commenced their career of active life, and they still loved 
each other, though a wide disparity of character and difference 
of pursuits had caused a slight estrangement. James, for 
some time past, had strong reasons for suspecting that his com- 
panion was carrying on a system of petty theft. His dress, 
and the expensive amusements in which he indulged, could 
not, lie knew, be purchased from his small salary ; and his 
mother, who Mas a widow, had, he was sure, neither the in- 
clination nor the means to encourage extravagance and dissi- 
pation. Tenderness towards the feelings of liis early friend 
had hitherto, however, kept hiyi silent; but, impelled by a 
sense of duty, he M as now resolved upon embracing tlie present 
opportunity of making known his fears. 

“ Do not profess that yon cannot understand me, Henry,” i 
he at length said. ‘‘ I am convinced tliat my meaning is M ell 
knoM'ii to you. Spare me, then, the painful necessity of an 
open accusation by a frank confession.” 

The young man averted lijsface that the strong light might 
not reveal the blush of conscious guilt uliicJi rose spontaneously 
to his cheek. I am M ell atvare that you suspect me of some 
delinquency, but you must put the words of confession into my 
month, if you wish me to make it,” he returned, with an at- 
tempt at gaiety. 

“ Your equivocation does but deepen my conviction of your 
guilt,” his eoiufiaiiion observed, with an expression of great 
concern. But, remember, there is One to Avlioni your 
most secret thoughts and actions are knoMoi, and that you 
will one day have to give an account of them in Ins awful I 
presence.” j 

Tiie omnipresence and omniscience of God, and the solemn | 
realities of the day of judgment were truths familiar to tlie 
ear of the youth ; he had learned them in the happy days of 
childhood by his pious mother’s side ; and though .since his 
residence in London his ungodly and immoral associates had 
< done their utmost to shake Ids belief in a ftiture state, and he 
' was practically an infidel, conscience, with its still small voice, 
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would sometimes whisper that these were true in spite of his 
efforts to drown it. 

“ Your obstinacy,’* resumed Mayburn, finding* that he 
maintained a dogged silence, “ your obstinacy places me in 
a most distressing situation. By concealing my suspicions, I 
feel I in some degree become a partaker of your crime; tliat 
I tacitly encourage you to persist in a course which is ruinous 
to your body and soul; and, at the same time, allow my 
iBaster and his family to be wronged.” 

“ Well, if this is ^1 you have to say to me, 1*11 wish you 
good night,” Henry exclaimed, suddenly rising arid taking 
up his hat. ‘‘ The storm is over now,” he carelessly added, 
looking out at the window. 

“ This is not all,” his friend interposed, once again attempt- 
ing to detain him by gentle force ; “ I cannot let you go till 
I have urg^-d you, for the sake of your peace of mind, your 
I chkracter, your mother, nay, for your own soul’s sake, to break 
' off the connexions which have been the means of leading you 
i into crime and — ” ^ 

“ Meekly give myself up into the hands of the officers of 
justice, I suppose !” the young man interrupted, with a forced 
laugh. 

“ Not so. If you acknowledge your offences, and ask 
forgiveness, Mr. Bayfield will, 1 feel confident, treat you witli 
lenity. He is a kind master, and a Cliristian, and havirig at 
! present no suspicion of your guilt, he will view the matter in 
a very different light if the confession is voluntary tluin lie will 
if it be wrung from you by the fear of punishment.** 

‘‘ Am I to understand, then, that you intend to be my ac- 
I cuser?” 

I Not unless forced into it by yourself.” 
i And this is a proof of the friendship you have so long 
professed for me, is it?” 

“ It will be in obedience to tlie dictates of my conscienice.” 

Henry moved towards the door. 

‘‘We must not part thus. I will go home with you if you 
are determined to go,** said Mayburn, — and followed him with 
j a quick step down tiie stairs. 

I The young men walked side by side, but Henry maintained 
j a sullen silence, though his companion continueil to address 
him, using pathetic entreaties and solemn appeals. Their way 
led over Westminster Bridge; but having reached the middle 
arch, the former suddenly stopped, and abruptly wished his 
friend good-by, saying, “ I have an engagement at a house 
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at the foot of the bridge, and I wish to be aloae for a few 
minutes.” 

There was now no indication of anger in the tones of the j 
youth, and Mayburn gathered hope from the fact. “ You 
will think over and profit by what I have said to j ou, will 
you not?” 

“ I will,” was Henry’s laconic reply. 

They shook hands, and parted ; but ere James had pro- 
ceeded many paces, Jie turned to look once more at his early 
friend. To his surprise, Henry had linked also, and was look- 
ing back. • Aj^ain their eyes met, and from the apparent ex- 
pression of affection whicli beamed in Henry’s countenance, 
James felt a strong inclination to rejoin him. The intention 
being, however, perceived, the delinquent waved his hand in 
token of denial, and hastened on. 

The morning found James Mayburn at his accustomed : 
duties ; but not so his fellow-shopman. Henry v as in the 
habit of transgressing the rules by coming late ; his absence 
did not, therefore, for a time create surprise ; but when hour 
after hour passed, and he did i/bt appear, his master grew i 
angry, and his friend apprehensive that all wm not right. A ! 
person was sent to his lodgings, to ascertain the cause ; and | 
the w'orst fears of Mayburn were corroborated when informa- j 
tion w'as brought that the young man had absconded in the 
night, taking with him all that was movable and valuable, I 
and leaving long arrears of rent unpaid. This intelligence I 
induced Mr. Bayfield to make a strict scrutiny into his own j 
property, and it was now discovered that a considerable sum, 
w as missing. Of course, the inference drawn was tiiat Henry j 
Powell was the thief. i 

The diameter of James Mayburn stood so high for piety I 
and strict integrity, that not the slightest suspicion was ' 
attached to him. A warrant was immediately taken out for ; 
the apprehension of the delinquent ; but he and his accomplices | 
effectually eluded the search of the officers, and thus the un- 
happy affair for the present ended. 

We say for the present, for sin goes with the perpetrator 
of crime, and generally brings its punishment in some form, 
even in this world. Dishonesty cannot, therefore, commend 
itself, even on the ground of expediency or advantage : “ The 
way of transgressors is loard.” 

The parting of these two youths on the bridge which 
divides the two counties may, not unaptly, be compared to 
I their respective courses in Jife. Every step taken by them 
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widened tiie distance, the moral distance which separated them. 
Fifteen years intervened ere they met' or even heard of one 
another; and the expiration of those years found James May- 
burn a respectable, flourishing tradesman, and Henry Powell 
a felon in one of the London jails. 

Mayburn, now a, husband and the father of a happy family, 
was one evening called from the fireside circle, by being told 
that an old woman, who had sent in an urgent request that lie 
would see her alone, waited in the passage. | 

What is your business with me, my good friend?” lie j 
kindly said, beckoning her into the breakfast parlciar. The 
woman burst into a flood of tears. | 

‘‘ You are in trouble, I see. Well, don’t give way to des- ; 
pondency ; let me know' what it is; perhaps I can aid you.” 

“ Don’t you know me, James?” she sobbed out. 

“ No, 1 really don’t,” said he, smiling at tl)e lamiliar man- • 
ner in which he was greete<i — a manner to which he had been 
scriong unaccustomed that it seemed strange to his ear. 

My name is Powell ; 1 am the mother of — ” Here tlie ; 
poor woman stopped from excessive agitation and u ept afresh. | 

“ Mrs. Powell ! Is it possible? What changes rime has 
wrought ! But what of your unhappy son?” 

‘‘Oh, sir, it is his wretched condition which has brought 
me here.” 

“ It is — let me see, fourteen — fifteen years, I think, since I 
last saw him. We were then fellow^- shopmen. Where may 
he be now?” 

“ He is in prison. Oh that I sliould liave lived to see this 
day!” 

“ Nay, say not so, my good friend. God may have pur- 
poses of mercy towards him yet. Your prayers for him may 
yet be answered. Now, tell me the circumstances of the case, 
and we will see what can be done.” 

“ I came here on purpose to ask your assistance, sir. I knew 
you and my poor lad loved each other when you were play- 
mates, and I thought — I hoped — youw'ould use your influence 
to prevent his being torn from me for ever.” 

“ Is his serjtence transportation for life ?” 

“ I am told that will be the punishment for his offence.” 

“ You may depend on my exertions on his behalf, my friend. 

I wall not pain you by asking further particulars,” he tenderly 
aidded, only tell me where Henry is, and I will endeavour to | 
see him in tlie morning.” I 

The WTetched mother could only weep her thanks. She 
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wMspered tiie rmme of the jail in whidh her son was confined, 
shuddering^ with horror as her lips pronounced it, and then 
hastened l>ack to a home which his, misconduct had rendored 
doubly desolate. , 

The sequel is sad, but only that in which a career of vice 
must of necessity end. The generous efforts of Mayburn to 
obtain a commutation of Henry Powelfs sentence were not 
altogether unsuccessful. He was awarded seven years of ban- j 
ishrnent, instead of transportation for life. It mattered, how- I 
ever, little to him what the term of his exile might be, for his j 
days numbered. A life of recklessness and dissipation | 
is the usual precursor of disease and premature death, and 
I such it proved in the present instance. Worn out hy intern- 
i perate habits, and frequent hardships, his constitution sank 
j under the confinement and prison discipline which he endured | 

I previous to his trial, and he died before the period appointed j 
I for his removal arrived. Before his death he strongly expressed 
penitence, and prayed for pardon in the name of Christ ; and 
i his pious mother entertained a hope that, in answer to her 
! earnest prayers in his behalf, God had given him grace to 
I repent, and believe the gospel, yet the evidence of a life of 
I obedience was wanting; and, notwithstanding the hope she 
I entertained, grief and shame wrought their devastating effects I 
j on her already enfeebled frame, and finally brought her grey 
! hairs in sorrow to the grave, 

j A. M, 8, 


THEIIE’S A GOOD TIME COMING. j 

There’s a good time coming,” said Aaron Howe, as he ! 
stood in his ragged coat, with his hands in his pockets, talking i 
over the hedge of his neglected garden to a companion in the j 
lane, when the squire’s carriage went by, “ Things won’t | 
always be as they are now,” said he ; ‘Mt’s all very well for | 
folks, to roll about in their fine coaches, with prancing horsed, j 
living on the fat of the land,, while some of their neighbours 
can hardly get salt to their jmrridge ; but it won’t always, be 
so. There’s a good time coming, when a poor man will have 
a chance as well as a rich one, and the sooner it comes the 
better.” 

Saying this he turned away, and began to make a wooden 
skewer which was not wanted. 4^fter this he set a bird* trap, 
though he had nothing in his garden for the birds to eat, and 
then idled an hour with his terrier dog in a vain endeavour to 
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catch a mt which Jwiii run up the drain. Slathfulness caiteth 
into a deep 4cep,t an idle soul shallsuder hunger// Erov* 
x^. 14. , ’ 

‘‘/There’s a good time coming,” said Aaron, as he met a 
brother; sot at the pothouse dodr, .“ and we’lJ have many a jug 
together yet. The rich have had it all their own way, but 
there will be a change soon.” 

pe then entered the pot-house to drink to the good time 
coming, thereby wastii^ his hours, muddling his senses, and 
adding to the debt that was chalked against him behind the 
door. The drunkard and the glutton shall «3ome to 
poverty,” Prov. xxiii. 21. . 

There’s a good time coming,” said Aaron, as he set off [ 
about twelve o’clock, one fine Sunday, 'with three or four | 
others of the same stamp as himself, for a day’s pleasuring. | 
FoUy, excess, and sabbath-breaking, are not among the tilings 
that add to a man’s liappiness. “ God is angry witli the 
wicked every day : if he turn not, he will whet his sword ; he 
hath bent his bow, and made it ready,” Psa. vii. 11, 12. 

“ There’s a good time comhig,” said Martin Wynn to the 
old sheplieixi who was off to the Downs, one morning at five 
o’clock. “ Trade is lopking up, and wages are a trifle higher 
than they were. If we only keep from the public-house, and 
make a good use of what ae get, we shall do; but if we 
squander our money foolishly, and waste our breath in railing 
at those above us, Reason enough shall we have to repent it.” 

Tlie old shepherd went forward to his sheep, and Martin I 
set to work lastily with his spade, for he wanted to finish dig- | 
ging the potato bed, in his garden before he began his day’s 
work as a bricklayer ; and this, at tliC rate he was working at, 
he was very likely to perform. The hand of the diligent 
maketh rich,” Prov. x. 4 ; ‘‘ Seest thou a man diligent in las 
business? he shall stand before kings,” Prov. xxii. 29. 

“ There’s a good time coming,” said Martin to his next door 
lidghbour, who was of the same trade, as he passeil him on his 
w^y to the savings’ bank; ‘Uast year little building w^as going 
0 % but this year there is plenty. 1 am getting a ti ifle before- 
hand with the world, laying up against a rainy day, tliank God | 
for it.. It’s better to ftave a few pounds than to be hanker- | 
ing after a great many.” 

Having thus six)ke«, he made the best of his way to the 
bank, with a thankful heart. If God in his wisdom has denied 
us riches, having food and raiment let us be therewith con^ 

tent,” 1 Tw* 
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I Th^e^« a g^ood time cming,;’ said Martin to a feUw^ i 
! worshipper^ as they came together from morning servioe, 

I sabbath day, “for I do hope and trust that God’s goodness 
i and* grace are greatly multiplying the number of his people^ 

I and that, according to his promise, ^ the earth shall filled 
i with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters 
I cover, the sea,*” Hab, ii. 14. , 

j With a head and a heart full of what he Imd heard in* the i 
1 services of the sanctuary, and with a mind at peace, Martin i 
1 Wynn reached his quiet dwelling, his soul magnifying the j 
I Lord, and his spirit rejoicing in God his Saviour. ^ | 

It is of little use to cry out, “ There’s a good time coming,” 
if we do nothing to help it forward, and one of the least likely 
w^ays of doing this is to fall into sinful discontent, idleness, 
drunkenness, sabbath -breaking, and impiety. The way to help 
on tlie good time coming, if there be one coming, is to love 
and fear God, trusting in his Son Jesus Christ, and to keep 
his commandments ; for if there were less sin in the world 
there would be much less sorrow. 

Whatever the times may be,* good or bad, hard or easy, 
threatening or encouraging, this text of God’s holy word will 
be found true to the letter — Say ye to the righteous, that it 
shall be well with him : for they shall eat the fruit of their 
doings. Woe unto the wicked ! it shall be ill wdtli him: for 
the reward of his hands shall be given .liiin,” Jsa. iii. 10, 11. 
If through faith, which is the gift of God, w^e are one in 
Christ, then are we secure, let the times be what they may ; 
for “ neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord,” 
Rom. viii, 38, 39. ! 

Q. M. 


PERFECT PEACE. j 

I HEcoLLECT on 0110 occasioii, whilst trax’^elling amongst our | 
English lakes, beiti§ enraptured with a. scene of surpassing ‘ 
beauty. It was a lovely summer’s evening. Scarcely a single ! 
cloud was to be seen in the sky ; there was only just sufficient i 
movement in the atmosphere to prevent the sensation of perfect | 
stillness ; and hardly a ripple could be traced on the surface ! 
of the water. Beyond, the summits of the lofty mountains j 
were tinged with the glorious hues of sunset. The whole ! 
lamlsoape appeared as though it had been formed only to | 
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image the peace. But in a few hoars all was 

changed. Dairk douds passed over the heavei|8 ; a thunder*- 
stona broke in fury ; impetuous torrents rushed down the 
mountain-sides, and the lake which was before so placid, was 
lashed in tempest. It was difficult to believe that the scenery 
was substantially the same as that on which I had gazed so 
shoit a time before witit such inexpressible delight. Here was 
an a)>propriate emblem of what the world^s peace usually is. 
Everything is for a season bright and prosperous, and there 
se^s not the most distant prospect of reverse ; but as in a 
moment, all is exclanged for gloom. And then ifr’ too fre- 
OUently happens that whatever peace that prosperity might 
impart passes away with the departure of the prosperity 
itself. 

But there is a peace which is not thus transient, but is 
perfect and lasting; and it is unspeakably desirable that we 
should know the secret of that peace. One beautiful passage 
of Scripture explains it : Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee/’ Isa. xxvi. 3. To obtafb a more distinct conception of 
the nature of this peace it is well to inquire what it is to have 
the ‘‘ mind stayed on God ?” 

God must be known : ‘‘ Acquaint no\y thyself with him, and 
be at peace.” I cannot trust any one of whom I am ignorant, 
nor shall I be disposed to trust him whom I believe to be 
I incapable of helping me, any more than I should knowingly 
, commit myself to a leaky vessel, or build on a foundation of 
j sand. That man who really knows God as he has revealed 
himself in his word, will feel that he can trust him. For He 
is omnipotent ; the everlasting God,” who “ fainteth not, 
neither is weary omniscient, knowing therefore all that 
concerns us ; infinitely wise, and therefore able to dispense to 
us precisely the blessings which we need ; faithful, and there- 
fore never likely to fail the soul that confides in him; bene- 
ficent, and therefore “ delighting in mercy.” “ The name of 
the Lord is a strong tower; the righteous runneth into it, and 
is safe.” — They that know thy name wiil put their trust in 
thee.” , . ; 

There must also be I'econciliation. No mind will ever truly 
stay itself on God which is not reconciled. There may be, in 
the time of overwhelming sorrow, the urgent cry for help 
from God ; but there is nothing like heartfelt dependence 
upo;i him. Who can trust in Him with whom he is at enmity ? 
But believing iu Christ Jesus, the enmity is done away, i 
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There is* established between the soul and God a tiew rela- 
tionship ; an<| whilst as a father God pities his children, thiey 
approach hini with filial confidence, seeking and expecting | 
a mther's mercy. { 

There must be, moreover, the firm belief of the I>ivine 
promises. God might be known, and there might be the full, 
assurance of provision for reconciliation ; but there would still 
be only a partial trust in him, unless there was something to 
indicate the* degree in which he was ready. to extend his aid. 
He has met this necessity by addressing to us “ exceeding 
great ami precious promises and we are taught as l^lievers 
in Christ, that he exercises over us the care of a constantly 
superintending providence, regulating for us every event of 
life ; that he will supply all our need, comfort us in every 
sorrow, fortify us against every temptation, render all things 
subservient to our best welfare, and consummate all his mercy 
to us on earth, by conducting us to heaven To have the mind 
rightly stayed on God, there must be a fixed persuasion of the 
truth of tiiese promises, and an entire dependence upon him. 
The degree of our faith in Gotl’s promises is just the degree ^ 
in which our minds will be stayed on him. 

He who thus trusts in God is kept in perfect peace. It is 
the reward of his trust, but it is also its natural result. 

It is peace in the soul. It is not promised that there shall 
be averted from the Christian everything which is in its own 
nature calculated to produce disquietude. Though nothing 
happens to him but what is common to man, lie is liable to all 
the calamities and afflictions which befall the rest of mankind. | 
Like them, he must be prepared to meet with disappointment, 
with vicissitude, with sickness, with bereavement. But he 
has peace notwithstanding. He is like the passenger in a 
storm-tossed vessel— who, whilst the winds are howling around 
him, and the waves are rolling mountains hlgh,‘ feels no fear, 
because he has full confidence in the strength of the ship, and 
in the care and skill of its captain ; or, like the inhabitants of 
some beleaguered city, who, though aware that the enemy is 
surrounding its wails, is convinced that its defences are im- 
pregnable. It is a calm, self-possessed, happy frame of mind. Its 
model is that peace which reigned in the bosom of our great 
Exemplar and Lord, and who left his own peace as his legacy 
to his church. Its sweetness and power are iftdescribabie, 
for it ‘‘ passeth all understanding.*’ It is ‘‘ j>ei*fect peace.” 

Observe the infiuetioe of this peace in the anxieties of life, | 
I Who does not know what it is to be harassed by distressing 
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anxieties? But h(>w such anxieties are relieved; and even 
dispelled, wJw the »oul ean stay itself on God I We can 
cast on him all our care, when we jure persiluied that ‘‘ he 
careth for ns/' We can dismiss from our minds every anxious 
thought respecting either the present or the future, when we 
know that He who “ feedeth the young ravend when they cry” 
haSiPromised to ‘‘ supply all our need/' 

its influence also in the vicissitudes of life. — It is not a 
^mace for the sunshine only, but also for the shade ; not only 
for the mount, but also for the vale. The Christian cannot 
but feel such changes, and there may sometimes arise the dis- 
position to murmur : but when he remembers that they have 
all been appointed by his wise and loving Father, and that 
everywhere there shines alike the light of his countenance, he 
is at peace. He can then say, even as he anticipates further 
vicissitude — 

^ Father, I know that all my life 
i . Is portioned out for me ; 

! And the changes that will surely come, 

I do not fear to>see : | 

1 But I ask Thee for a patient mind, j 

i Intent on pleasing Thee/* | 

See the influence of this peace in tJie time of deep affliction. ! 
. — In the world,” said our Lord to his disciples, “ ye shall 
have tribulation; but in me ye shall have peace.” It is an 
every-day thing to see the Christian, racketl by excruciating 
suffering, still tranquil, because sustained by the promises of 
God, and tlie sympatliy of Christ. There are few tilings more 
agonizing and heart-rending than to stand by the bed of death 
when the eye of some loved one is fast ebbing away; to bear the 
cold remains to the house appointed for all living, and then, re- 
tunting to the desolate dwelling, to mark the vacant place, and 
to feel the lack of the wonted smile. But even amidst such 
scenes this peace may reign, and he who “ restores comfort to 
the mourner ” can enable him to say, The Lord gave, and 
. tisfe liordjiath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

See the wf^y V^f peace in death. — Mark the perfect man, 
and behold ^ priglit ; for the end of that man is peace.” 
Faith often achieves her noblest triumphs when her work is 
almost done, and It^e soul is about to enter on the perfect 
vision of heaven. Reposing on the power and grace of that 
Saviour who has /vanquished death, lie awaits in peace, and 
even with joy, the stroke of the last enemy. 
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“ A ijuiet'Wips aroimi, 

A wlm whidi life nor deatbf^efi^roys ; 

^Nothing disturbs that peace proi^nd, ' 

WKick his unlettered soul enjoyi." 

It is perfect peace ! 

Reader, is this blessing yours? If not, lije entreated, to 
seek it. Be reconciled to GcmI through Christ ; then study the 
character and promises of God; and pray for that Spirit 
whose fruit is peace. The more you know of it, the more 
you will be convinced that there is nothing like it in the 
world. 

s. G. 


THE BIBLE IN WALES. 

One of the earliest efforts of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society was to provide an edition of Welsh 
Bibles and Testaments. The supply of twenty thousand 
Bibles and five thousand large*^estaments was not ready till 
1806j when an eye-witness thus describes its reception: 

When the arrival of the cart was announced which carried 
the first sacred load, the Welsh peasants went out in crowds 
to meet it, welcomed it as the Israelites did the ark of old, 
drew it into the town, and eagerly bore off every copy as 
rapidly as they could be dispersed. The young people con- 
sumed the whole night in reading it ; and labourers carried it 
with them to the fields, that they might enjoy it during the 
intervals of their labour.^’ ^ 

A remarkable incident, mentioned in the life of Mr. Charles, 
with whose memory we cannot but connect these Welsh Bibles, 
may be here introduced. While travelling in the autumn of 
1799, over a mountain in Merionethshire, one frosty night, he 
had his hand frost-bitten : an illness followed, and his life was 
in danger. While this was the case, his friends met to pruy 
for his restoration, ahd one person in particular was notice 
at the time for the very urgent and importunate manner in 
which be prayed. Alluding to the fifteen years added to 
Hezekiah’s life of bid, he entreated God to spare Mr. Charles’s 
life also fifteen years. Fifteen years, 0 Lord ! add but fifteen 
years to the life of thy servant. Spare him for fifteen years 
more to thy church and thy people.” Mr. Charles heaSrd of 
this prayer, and it made a deep impression on bis mind. 
mentioned it to several friends' during the last year of his life, 
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for Ills death did (jcJcur just at the close of the fifteen years. 
It was durittg diW’ period of fifteen years th^t the most im- 
portant acts^of'^his life took place; the most valuable of his 
w^rks were written; the complete establishment of the ISunday- 
schools Was effected; and it was during this period he was 
made one of the hon^i'ed instruments employed Ijy Provi- 
^ dence to originate the Bible Society. What great and glo- 
rious answers were these to the fervent prayer of a poor, 
simple, old Christian pilgrim at Bala. 

Ft'om ** The Book and its StonjF 


PRAY ALWAYS. 

In thy still morning closet pray ; 

At night renew tby prayer ; 

And wrestle on tJl tliovi cun<it saj , 

“ The Lord himself was there.” 

And oftimes, ’mid thy hnsitsl da} 

Seek out a seowet spot, 

Where thou mayst a^k his prmni'^td grace, 
Who gives, and grudges not. 

Renew thy fervour ere it dies, 

Nor let the flame expire; 

But evermore, with fresh supplies, 

Heap up the altar fire. 

Wouldst thou tlie cross with meekness hear ? 
Dwell near the mercy-seat ; 

The fear that haunts thee carry there. 

And there ^mptation meet. 

If thou wouldst not he dumb and w eak 
When evil men deride. 

But bravely for thy Master speak, 

Keep ever near nis side. 

When thou art on thy dying bed, 

When sight and sound are gone, 

’Till Christ in glory raise thy. head 
Among his saints — pray on. 


O, G. i 
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^VI1AT Al.’E YOU SOWIING? 

WiiATEVEU may be our coiiditioD^ our occupation, or our age, 
tiie iufiillible word of truth represents us as engaged iii one 
continued employment — we are sowing. 

Tlu' embTeni is homely ; but its application is plain and 
simple. Permit us, then, with plaiiuiess and simplicity, 
but with respect and friendly concern, to urge upon every 
reader’s consideration the important question. What are you 
sowing ? 

Sowing goes before harvest. “ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall lie also reap,” is a fact which universal experience 
confirms. Upon llu? certainty of it, fhe husbandman cheerfully 
casts his seed upon the prepared soil, and covers it in, trusting 
to reap the reward of his labour in the natural and multiplied 
j>roduee of that seed. Tlie statement, however, has a more 
extj^nsive meaning than applied merely to the fruits of the 
earth ; it is equally true of the soul, that ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
sow'eth, that shall rSe also reap,” Gal. vi. 7, 

lie who sows righteousness reaps blessing; while ‘^he that 
soweth iniquity sliali reap vanity.” “ He that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to 
the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting,” Prov. xxii. 
8 ; Gal. vi. 8. These are the words of Divine wisdom, and 
it is of the utmost importance to every man to know to which 
of these two classes of sowers he belongs. Header, what are 
you sowing ? 
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WHAT AKE YOU SOWING? 


All the ungodly sow to the flesh. Every sin committed 
against God is a seed cast by the sinner, which will, at some 
future, but often not far distant period, bring forth its natunil 
fruit. The sower now will be the reaper then. 

Some men’s sins go before them to judgment. Tliey are so 
quick in fruiting, tlmt, even in this life, the sower reaps a 
plentiful harvest of vanity and shame. Drunkenness and 
licentiousness, malice and wrath, sloth and dishonesty, are 
among these vigorous seeds. 

Poverty, coiitentimis, wounds without cause, sorrow, and 
woe— a ruined constitution, a debilitated frame,* a palsied 
hand, a comfortless home, and a premature death — are among 
the fruits, the first fruits, of intemperance. 

Evil reputation, foul disease, pain of body and darkness of 
mind, \vant and misery, are some of the common. fruits which, 
in this world, he reaps who sows to the flesh the seeds of 
impure desire and licentious practice. 

Malice and unhallowed anger too often quickly spring up 
into the full-grown, death-bearing plants of hatred and munier j 
and scarcely can fail of a iia'tvest of remorse before the life of 
the sower is closed. 

The fruits of slothfulness are destitution and wretchedness ; 
and of dishonesty, suspicion, fear, and shame. 

They that sow wickedness, reap tiie same,” Job iv. 8. 
Reader, what are you sowing ? 

Those who sow to the flesii, not only reap corruption them- 
selves, but cause others to reap it also, for none of us liveth 
to himself,” Rom. xiv. 7. The madman ” who casts aromid 
him ‘‘ firebrands, arrows, and death,” Prov. xxvi. 18 ; or the 
foolish man who scatters, as he passes through the fields of 
•his neighbour, the seeds of hurtful weeds, regardless of con- 
sequences, is mischievous, and deserving of grave rebuke. 
But his fault is small in comparison with that of the sinner 
who strews around him the seeds vice and misery. This 
man sows more than he has power to^ reap alone. His 
family, his dependents, his friends, his neighbours, reap 
with him the fruits, of sorrow. By his pestilential example 
others are taught to sow the same most noxious seeds, the 
harvest of which they, in process of time — with others, perhaps 
yet unborn — will be compelled to reap. Thus does one un- 
holy man, by sowing to the fiesh, spread around him corrup- 
tion and ^desolation. Does not, then, the question compaend 
itself to every man, as an inquiry of the most urgent and 
impressive character, What are you sowing ? 
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Reaping will not end with the present life. The seeds of 
sin, unrepented of and unpardoned, are sown for eternity. 
This harvest will never be over. With some it may scarcely 
be said to commence until the soul has entered into the life 
beyond the grave, and feels, ydth horror and dismay, the first 
fearful experience of “ the wrath to come.” There, in un- 
mitigated remorse and unspeakable agony, in utter hopeless- 
ness of relief, and in terrible forebodings of the yet future 

revelation* of the righteous judgment of God,” Rom. ii. 5, 
will the unholy and condemned spirit awake to a full recogni- 
tion of tke truth, “ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall lie 
also reap. P^or he that soweth to Jiis flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption.” Is it such a harvest as this for which you, 
reader, are now sowing ? 

Do you answer that you are not sowing the seeds of gross 
and open vice, to spring up into a harvest of shame? It may 
be so, and yet you may be sowing to your fle^h. The man 
who sows only for time, when he ought to be sowing for eter- 
nity, what can he exi>ect but to reap airruption ? 

Honesty and industry, sobriety Vid self-denial, these, it may 
be, are the seeds from which you expect a plentiful harvest of 
.health, competence, and good report. Be it so ; you will then 
have your reward. But these are things which perish in the 
using and you still may have sown only for time, when you 
ought to have been looking onward to eternity. 

Who, then, is the wise sower ? Who but he, who, sowing 
‘Ho the Spirit,” and having the “ promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to’ come,” looks forward with a “ hope 
that niaketh not ashamed,” to a joyful harvest of “life ever- 
lasting?” Gal. vi. 8; 1 Tim.dv. 8; Rom, v. 5. 

The Christian is a sower. The seed of godly sorrow for 
sin produces “ repentance to salvation not to be repented of,” 
2 Cor. vii. 10. He sows in tears, but reaps in joy. 

Believing in Jesus, and relying upon him, the seed of faith 
springs up into the fruits of the Spirit, and he is filled with 
“ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
irteekiiess, temperance.” The fruit is “ unto holiness,” and the 
end “ everlasting life,” Gal. vi. 22, 23 ; Rom. v. 22. 

There is no uncertainty in the harvest. 'The mercy, the 
truth, and the power of Jehovah stand engaged for the fulfil- 
ment of the declaration, “Whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap.” 

The Christian sows for the glory of God and the welfare 
of man. The command is. Go, work for me to-day : the 
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encouragement is, Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.” 
The seed of the gospel which he carries witli him as he passes 
through the world, and scatters on the right hand and on the 
left ; ^nd the seed of a holy and consistent example which falls 
silently as the dew, in*his family and in the vVbrld — thase both 
are preparatory to a future harvest in everlasting life. “ My 
word,” says God, shall not return unto me void, but it sliall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall proper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” Let your light so shine beibre 
men,” is tlie language of the Redeemer, ‘‘ that they may see 
vour ffood works, and fflorify vour Father which is iii heaven,” 
Isa. Iv. 11 ; Matt. v. 16. 

Christian sower, be diligent in your calling. Be stedfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, for- 
asmuch as ye know that ’ your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord. Be encouraged to believe that the seed you sow is 
incorruptible ; and be stimulated by the voice which proclaims 
to you from heaven, ‘‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not thine hand : for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, either ihis or that, or whetlier they ])oth 
shall be alike good,” Eccl. xi. 6. And may lie that ininis- 
tereth seed to the sower, multiply your seed sown, and in- 
crease the fruits of your righteousness,” 2 Cor. ix. 10, 

Careless sinner, be entreated to consider what it is you are 
sowing. Think of the harvest you are preparing for yourself 
— a harvest of desolation, bitter remorse, unutterable woe. 
Hitherto you have sown only to the flesh ; and of the flesh 
you must reap corruption. There ift One, and One only, v ho 
can prevent the fearful consummation. There is but one store 
from which the joy-producing seed of the Spirit can be pro- 
cured. Thanks be unto God, that store is inexhanstible and 
free ; whosoever will may come. And “ He who ministereth 
seed ” is the gracious and compassionate Saviour, who warns 
you to flee from the wrath wliich is to come, to take refuge in 
his mercy by a true faith in him — seeking, in humble contrite 
prayer, for his Holy Spirit — asking, that you may receive. 

Thus believing, asking, and receiving, being rescued from 
self and from sin, and furnished with the good seed of heaven, 
may it be your unspeakable happiness to know experimentally 
that “ he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” o. e. S. 
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THE GREEN PARROT. 

Look at our new bonnets, mamma ! Are they h^l very 
pretty ?” said Fanny Ellis, as one Sunday morning she and 
her sister Clara entered the drawing-room, fully attired for an 
excursion. Are not these trimmings beautiful ? And see 
—gloves, Tibbons, everything to match.*’ Mrs. Ellis having 
given her daughters* dresses their diie meed of praise, Fanny 
continued : “ How kind of uncle to give us the money with 
which we bought these things! There will be some nice 
people to meet us to-day, and we could not well have appeared 
without something new.** 

I am sorry that uncle must so soon leave us,** said Clara. 

And I am sorry, too/* responded their uncle, who just 
then came into the room. But I am glad, my dear young 
lueces, that you are coming to visit my ship before she sails, 
and that you are so nicely equipped for the party which I liave 
invited to meet you. Where is your cousin Julia? I hope 
she is ready, for it is time to set but.’* 

Cousin Julia, for whom he inquired, was the only child of 
his and Mrs. Ellis’s sister, and had, not long before, been left 
in that lady’s care while her parents went on business to 
France. This young girl had been religiously brought up, 
as her father and mother were devoted Christians. JShe felt 
the separation from them much, particularly as her aunt, Mrs. 
Ellis, tiiough an amiable woman, was not under the influence 
of religious principle, but allowed her family to be much 
engrossed in the pursuits of the world, and did not say like 
Joshua, “As for me, and rny house, we will serve the Lord.** 
]Siot only had Julia been instructed in scriptural truths, but 
G od had been pleased to apply them by his Holy Spirit to 
her heart, and siie found the society into which she was now 
thrown in many tvays not congenial to her habits and feelings. 

But we left her uncle inquiring for her ; and just as he did 
so she joined the circle, dressed in her usual attire. “ How is 
this, my little girl ?** said captain L — . “ Where is the new 
bonnet arid other gear like your cousins* ?** 

“ I did not buy any, uncle/* Julia answered, colouring 
deeply. 

“ Not buy any ! And why so, child?** 

“ Dear uncle, I was sure that you intended we- should lay 
! out your kind present just as we liked ;** and she was still 
i more confused. 
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So. I (Jid, my dear; but I thought little girls always 
bought^ finely when they could. However, since you have not 
got a new bonnet, put on the old one : it is time to go.” 

Bfear iiucle, and you also, aunt, pray excuse me ; but I 
do not wish to go with you to-day.” 

This declaration occasioned general surprise. ‘^Not go 
with us ! not go on board uncle’s ship — you who have never 
seen a man-of-war !” her cousins exclaimed. , - 

If it is because you have not prejiared a new dress, Julia,” 
said her aunt, do not let that prevent you, for I think you 
are quite smart enough.” • 

No, aunt, that is not tlie reason.” 

“ And what is?” said her* uncle, impatiently. “ Tell us 
at once, J ulia.” 

Poor Julia again grew very red — the tears trembled in her 
eyes. She must answer thq question ; and the dread of ap- 
pearing to condemn the conduct of her elders gave iier much 
pain. This distress was, perhaps, a little lieiglitened by the 
idea tliat her cousins would laugh at her. Witli a faltering 
I voice she replied, “ Tiiis is 'Yhe s'abbath-day, uncde, and God 
I has commanded me to hallow it.” 

I Oh ! how precise you are !” cried Fanny, laughing; but' 
1 the captain said, ‘‘ Don’t look frightened, my little Julia. I 
think the better of you for your objection ; but surely you 
could not have understood that there is a elmrcli just near the 
quay where my barge is to meet us. We are to attend ser- 
vice there before we go on board, and the drive to, it from 
this place k not two miles; so 1 hope your objectioits are 
obviated.” 

Julia took courage from her uncle’s kind maiJiier, and' said, 
“ No, dear uncle, they are not, because of what is said of 
God’s holy day in the Scriptures. Please to look at this,” 
and she showed him the 13th verse of the 58tii chapter of 
Isaiah, which he read aloud. “ Indeed, deaf uncle,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ I should greatly like to see your ship, and to hear 
the band, and to enjoy your company ; but, I cannot after 
having read this verse; and I hope my aunt will allow me 
to spend the day with mamma’s old friend, Mrs. White, wJio 
has invited me to go to her whenever I can.” 

Certainly,” said Mrs. Ellis. “ I can liave no objection to 
your associating with Mrs. White, as your mother approves of 
it, though she is quite out of our circle of acquaintances. 
They say she is a religious, good woman, and was once better 
off: but we are losing time.” 
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What a strange girl Julia is/* said Mrs. Ellis, when she, 
lier daughters, and captain L — %vere seated iu the caiTiage. 

Well/’ replied the captain, who seemed unusually 
thoughtful, ‘‘ it is interesting to see a young creature like her 
actuated by principle, and steadily giving up, even at the risk 
of being laughed at, what 1 am sure she would have enjoyed, 
just because she thinks it wrong.” 

“ But is she not needlessly strict?” inquired Mrs. Ellis. 

““I do not know, sister. J never before thought that any- 
thing but abstaining from work was necessary on the sabbath ; 
but the t^erse that Julia showed me implied more. I have 
been thinking of it.” 

Fanny and Clara both laughed, and the former exclaimed, 
“ Oh, uncle, is Julia converting you to her odd notions?” 

Captain L — replied, with more seriousness of manner than 
they had often observed him use, “ I wish some one would 
convert me to what is good — to that kind of religion which 
influences tlie temper and conduct. I have been watching 
Julia since I came here, and do believe that it is so with her.” 

This awakened a feeling of jra*lousy in the minds of captain 
L — ’s oilier nieces, wlio had taken pains to obtain his appro* 
bation ; and Fanny immediately replied, Ah ! uncle, the 
fact is, that when Julia heard you had invited the admiral’s 
lady, she did not like coming without being fashionably 
dressed,- and she had spent her money before she knew it.” 

‘‘ In what manner?” inquired Mrs. Ellis. 

I do not know, mamma,” answered Clara. “ I asked 
her, and she bluslied ; but said she would prefer not teeing.” 

‘‘And 1,” said Fanny, lauirhing, “ know how this demure 
little body spent some of ii. A friend of mine saw her in tlie 
fruit-shop buying grapes and peaches.” 

While these remarks were being made, the subject of them 
was accompanying her mother’s old friend, Mrs. White, to 
church ; and when the service was over, to visit the widow 
and cliildren of a sailor — a family about whom they both felt 
great interest. This family iiad hitherto been supported by 
the nt^edlework of the mother, who excelled in the art, and 
was assisted by her daughters ; but a stroke of paralysis had 
lately deprived the poor woman of the use of her right arm; 
and what with the loss of her industry, and the expenses of 
her illness, they were reduced to great distress. This widow 
was one who loved and served God, and now bore the heavy 
trial he had seen fit to send in a manner which it was en« 
couraging to other believers to witness, giving full credit to 
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the Lord’s gracious assurance, that though ‘‘ no chastening for 
fhe present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous ; nevertheless 
aftervmrd it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby,” Heb. xii. 1 1. Julia visited 
this afflicted family ^'rith Mrs. White whenever she could ; 
mtd, as the reader has pjobably guessed, it was for their relief 
that she Jiad laid our her uncle’s present, having procured 
several articles of which the sick woman stood in rieed. Her 
visits were always hailed with delight by the whole family, 
not alone on account of the little she could do to assist them, 
but because of the sympathy and kindness of her manner. 
Even a small green parrot, or paro(juet, which the sailor had 
brought home from one of liis voyages to India, knew her, 
called her by name, and asked for sugar when slie appeared. 
It was a beautiful little bird, and prized *by the poor family, 
who had kept it for the father’s sake when obliged to part 
with many useful things ; but now their distress had become 
so great, that pretty Poll must be parted with also ; and on 
the present, occasion Julia was told by the young peojde, with 
tears, that they had heard oi a jmrchaser, and it was likely to 
be sold to-morrow% 

Julia had often wished for money enough to purchase Poll, 
and now felt quite sorry to tliink that she should not see liim 
any more. After a day spent with her mother s friend, much 
in the same way that she was accustomed to pass the Ksabbath 
at her happy home, she returned to Mrs. Ellis’s, where she 
found her cousins talking over their party, wliicii, though 
they pronounced it delightful, seemed to have been, like most 
earthly pleasures, not unalloyed by disappointments. 

On the following evening, when the ladies were together, 
captain L — c<ime in. “Well, my nieces,” he said, “lam 
to sail to-morrow, and have brought each of you a token of 
my affection. Strange tokens, perhaps, you may think them ; 
but I trust you will value them for my sake.” He then pre- 
sented Fanny and Clara with a neat pocket Bible each, saying, 
“ Promise me to read them every day. 1 have procur^ 
another for myself, which I mean to study diligently, with 
God’s help. You look surprised ; but tlie fact is, that, having 
seen much of mankind, I have for some time, as the result of 
my observations, come to the conclusion that the best and 
happiest people are those who, from the heart, believe the 
doctrines and live by the rule of God’s word. My resolution 
to. do the same — often made, and, alas! too often bi^okeri 
before — has been so strengthened by some occurrences this 
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morning, that I trust it will mow b® acted upon. I had once 
on boaM my ship a sailor, who was truly religious, and so 
consistent in his conduct, tiiat, though laughed at by some, he 
was respected and loved by all. 1 sometimes talked to him 
aJ>out what were called his queer ways ; and many things that ’ 
he said to me about God’s love in giving his Son to '^ie foF 
sinners sank more deeply into my mind that I was myself 
aware. Poor Jack I he fell fighting by my side ; his last 
words were, ‘ Oh ! sir, I beseech you, for Christ’s sake, be fe- 
conciled to God’ — words which, through the bustle of various 
scenes, I never could forget. Well, this morning, by what is 
called chance, I met with his widow and children — people 
i that seem to be just like himself. The meeting powerfully 
I strengthened old impressions, which some few things that you, 
i Julia, said had revived in my mind. But you are expecting 
I j'our keepsake, and you, too, will be surprised when you see 
it. Still I must give you notice, tiiat, though you will be 
fond of it, it is rather a dangerous inmate — a terrible gossip 
and telltale; but here it is.” ^ 

A servant brought in and laid upon the table a handsome 
new cage, containing a small green parrot. The girls gathered 
round it — Fanny and Clara in raptures with its beauty ; but 
the moment it saw Julia, to the surprise of all it called out, 
Pretty Miss Julia ! give Poll sugar.” 

“ I told you that Poll was a telltale,” said the captain. 
“ It was through him that I this morning discovered that the 
kind young Jady who visited, and, to the best of her ability, 
relieved the widow and children of my faithful Jack the 
sailor, was my niece, J ulia ; that, instead of buying finery for 
yourself, you liked better to provide a comfortable garment 
for the needy, and had even been so extravagant as to purchase 
fruit to refresh the feverish lips of a poor sick woman. Do 
not look so distressed, child ; there is nothing for you to be 
ashamed of.” 

“ But there is mucli for us to be ashamed of,” exclaimed 
Fanny and Clara, flinging their arms round Julia’s neck. 
‘‘ Oh ! how we wronged you ! Yes, dear uncle, we will study 
your Bibles in the hope of becoming like Julia.” 

‘‘ Do so, my dears, and may God bless the study to you. 
For you, my little Julia, I would not have you to be proud; 
but you may feel thankful that your consistent adherence to 
the religion you profess has thus enhanced its value in the 
estimation of others ; and you may pray that much good may 
I arise from what were apparently trifling circumstances . Your 
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humble and gratefui Meads, to whom Pbll belonged, are de- 
lighted that he has &llen into such hands, and often wished 
that they could beg your acceptance of him. I need hardly 
add, that I have taken steps which will insure their future 
comfort.” E. p. G. 


ALWAYS HAPPY. 

la is delightful to one who has himself felt tiie power of the 
word of God to read of instances of its saving efficacy upon 
others. Few things tend more to confirm us in the truth. 
Every believer must, by his life, speak more or less to the 
hearts of those around him : he is an “ epistle read and known 
of all men.” If professors of true religion would recollect 
that by their walk and conversation the world in a great 
measure judges of religion, surely it would lead them to be 
more solicitous to adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour in 
all things. 

The writer trusts that tjiis account of a living witness of 
the truth will not be uninteresting or unimproving. 

My dear old friend’s happy face is one of niy earliest recol- 
lections. Never have I seen his bright countenance overcast. 
He was past the prime of life wdien 1 first knew him : he had 
then for many years been a. faithful servant in our family ; 
and though twenty years have passed since, and old age, with 
its infirmities, boweil down Jiis form, the yet bright face and 
sparkling eye seem to say, “ Always happy.” Shall I tell 
you the secret of this ? A long conversation we had together 
a short time ago explained it to me, and I gladly communi- 
cate it, with the prayer that some person may be aroused to 
the study of that blessed book, wffiich is not only “ profitable 
for doctrine,” but “ for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works,” 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

John’s attention to his spiritual state was first aw akened by 
hearing those words of our Lord to Nicodeinus, “ Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
Like him to whom they were first spoken, he asked, ‘‘ How 
can these things be?” but, like him also, his heart had be- 
icotne the sub^ject of the Holy Spirit’s mysterious workings, 
and he rested not till he was enabled to believe on him “ that 
taketh ^iway the sin of the world.” He told me that the con- 
flict was very severe, and that the sight he had of Ifis corrupt 
state by nature almost caused him to despair. He frequently 
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used to shut himself up in an old unfrequented barn, and there 
in anguish of spirit cry out, God be merciful to me a sinner I” 
His sorrow was at length turned into rejoicing. Christ re- 
vealed himself as the Saviour of sinners; and he could see 
how God was just, and the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus.’^ He received the spirit of adoption, wheteby he 
^was able now, as a reconciled child, to hold communion with 
God as a Father. His heart was filled with love to him, and 
he rejoiced to show it, by yielding cheerful obedience to his 
commands. From that time the Bible has been his constant 
companion. His attendance on the means of grace is ex- 
emplary. He never causelessly is absent from the house of 
God. He can enter into the feelings of the psalmist when he 
exclaimed, “ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts !” — For a day in thy courts is better than a thousand. 
I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, than to 
dwell in the tents of wickedness.’’ The place of worship is 
at a distance from his cottage; but by leaving early, and 
taking his dinner with him, he ajways contrives to be there at 
both services. He says that on these blessed days he gets 
food upon which his soul feeds during the week. When I 
hear my old friend speak thus, T can say, Blessed are they 
that dwell in thy house : they will be still praising thee.” 

We may notice particularly here in passing, that a main 
instrument of our sanctification is tlie word of God. “ Sanc- 
tify tliem through thy truth : thy word is- truth,” said our 
blessed Lord. Why is it that persons who, we would li ope, 
are Christians, are yet so downcast and inanimate, that tlie 
world might well doubt as to whether the religion , they had 
embraced were. able to make them happy? In general the 
reason is plain. Such persons rest upon past experiences. 
They act as though their idea was, that when the word has 
beeii applied by the Spirit, and the dead soul once quickened 
into life, then tliey might take their rest, nothing further being 
required. How difi’ereiit is the language of David ! He. says, 

I will never forget thy precepts ; for with them thou hast 
quickened me,” I^sa. cxix. 93 . And again, “ Through tliy 
precepts I get understanding: therefore 1 hate every false 
way.” Tlie analogy between the natural and spiritual life is 
striking. One meal will not suffice for the nourishment and 
[ growth of the body ; nor will once having tasted of the bread 
and water of life suffice to fit the soul for the enjoyment of 
the heavenly inheritance. We need a constant application to 
the life-giving stream — a daily renewal. 
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Thus my firiead John finds the words of Jesus to he spirit 
and life. The name of Jesus is sweet to him. One evening, 
while sitting under his humble roof, I repeated the beautiful 
hymn commencing, “How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.” 
He was delighted, and in his own simple manner began to 
speak from the abundance of hfs heart : “ I always awake 
towards three o’clock in the morning with the name of Jesus^ 
on my tongue, and some thoughts of him If other thoughts 
come first, I am sure something is wrong, and I give myself 
to prayer.” 

If every believer sought to begin each day thus, realizing 
the name of Jesus as a Saviour, there would be more close 
walking with God during the day. Dear reader, the Scrip- 
ture is for present application. Jesus Christ, the bread of 
life, is to be the daily food of our souls. Read the sixth 
chapter of St. John, in which our blessed Saviour compares 
this bread to the manna in the wilderness : “ This is that 
bread which came down from heaven : not as your fathers did 
eat manna, and are dead : he that eateth of this bread shall 
live for ever. — He that eateth me, even lie shall live by 
me. — The words that I speak unto you, tliey are spirit, and 
they are life.” The subject of these pages feels tliis. 

The last yisit I paid him I asked him if he had ever read 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ?” He replied he had not ; for 
having had little time, and being but a poor scholar, he had 
almost entirely confined his reading to the Bible ; and the 
more he read, the more he wished to read. And so we shall 
ever find it. David said, The entrance of thy word giveth 
life ;” and “ Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 
miito my path.” The further we advance in our path heaven- 
ward, the more fully we shall find, that just in proportion as 
we have this light shall we be able to pass over the rough 
places iti our way without stunibling. 

My acquaintance with tliis t^uly Christian man has led me 
to think much on the believer’s happy privilege of walking 
with God. “ If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature.” 
Let this be the test of professions : “ Enoch walked with God.” 
Imagine a disciple following in his steps ; he awakes in the * 
morning with thoughts of Jesus ; believing in his name brings 
peace aiid joy ; his first words may be such as David’s were, 

“ My voice shalt thou hear in the morning. 0 Lord, in the 
morning will I direct my prayer unto thee.^' Conscious of 
his own weakness, he dare not take a step without having first 
Jmplored the blessing and presence of his Father. He prays 
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not only to be kept from the evil of the world, but, feeling his 
responsibility for the use of every talent, he prays that with 
them he may glorify God. Perhaps, in the words. of our 
beautiful hymn for the morning, he sings, — 

“ Direct, control, suggest this day 
All I design, or do, or say ; 

That all my powers, with all their might, 

In thy sole glory may unite/* 

Beginniri^ the day thus, he insures a Protector against all 
the various evils to which he must needs be exposed. He 
prays, “ Order my steps in, thy word ; and let not any iniquity 
have dominion over me;” and he is heard. The promise is, 
Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do.” By 
faith he rests upon the promises of Him who is able to per- 
form. Thus the believer humbly and trustingly feeds upon 
the word, and goes from strength to strength. By the word 
he is quickened, by the word he is guided, and by the word 
he is changed and fitted for hej|ven. Thou shalt guide me 
with thy counsel, and afterward receive me to glory.” 

Dear reader, do you say, Let me die the death of the 
righteous?” Then ])ray also, “Let me live the life of tlie 
righteous.” One will be consequent upon the other. If 
this be your desire, go, like the subject of these pages, and 
smite upon your breast, and cry, “ God be merciful to me a 
sinner !” Or, if you cannot y<^t see your sinful state before 
God so clearly as you wish to do, take his word, the Bible, 
and read it carefully, and there, as in a mirror, if you pray to 
Gotl to open your eyes that you may see, you will find your 
own character described just as it really is. You will see 
what it is that makes you often restless and uneasy — dissatisfied 
with yourself and with everything around you. Keep on 
reading and praying for the teaching of the Holy Spirit, and 
then you shall find not only medicine for your every wound 
which sin has made in your soul, but also food just adapted 
for you, as you proceed from infancy to manhood in Christ. 
Like our dear friend, never let any other book, however good 
that book may be, prevent your attention to the book of God. 
Let this prayer be yours, “Let my heart be sound in thy 
statutes,” so shall you not be ashamed. You shall glorify 
your heavenly Father by your consistent walk and conversa- 
tion on ^arth, &nd afterwards unite with the glorious company 
of the Redeemed around the throne in the song, “ Unto him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
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blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
Father; to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
Amen.’' M. 

THE TALEBEARER. 

Where no wood is, there the fire goeth out: so where there is no 
talel>earer, the strife ceaseth/* — ^Prov. xxvi. 20. 

‘‘ What ! going out in this keen north-easterly wind, and you 
have been suffering so much with your cough, Hetty ?” ex- 
postulated a rnild-looking elderly gentlewoman, as 'oer sister 
entered their little sitting parlour equipped for a walk. 

‘‘ I want a few things from the draper’s in the next street,” 
the lady answered. 

“ But can’t Betsey fetch them for you, or can’t you wait 
till to-morrow?” pleaded the elder sister. 

“ No ; Betsey never brings what I like, and I want them 
to-night. May be,” she added, in a hesitating tone, “ I shall 
make a call wliilst I am out.” 

Miss Sparks looked up from her knitting with a glance of 
inquiry, and said quickly, ‘‘ I hope, Hetty, you don't mean to 
call on Mrs. Collins.” 

“ It is very probable I shall.” 

“ 1 feared as much,” said her sister, with an expression of 
deep concern. Indeed I can’t h^lp suspecting that is your 
object in going. Now if you repeat to Mrs. Collins all the 
unkind remarks her sister-in-law made about her, you will vex 
me very much, and do, I am sure, a great deal of mi^chief.” 

It is right tiiat Mrs. Collins should hear of it ; and it is 
only what is due from me as her friend to tell her. I thought 
to myself, when Mrs. Bowden was going on so, ‘ Now I’ll 
just tell your husband’s sister what you are saying of her,’ ” 

And what possible good can arise from making her ac- 
quainted with it ? If you had had the moral courage to tell 
her to her face that it was ungenerous and ungrateful to make 
such observations, especially on a person who had rendered 
her important services, it would have been much better, I 
think, than to repeat the matter, and thus sow further seeds of 
strife between them.” 

I shall do as I please, Nelly and Miss Hester bustled 
out of the room without deigning another word. 

In the minds of some persoris there is a decided propensity 
for strife making, and they never seem so well pi easeff as nvhen 
an opportunity occurs to exercise it. Such was tlie case with 
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Miss Hester Sparks ; and in the present instance she practised 
[ self-deception so fax as to suppose that she was only venting 
I honest indigtiation, and performing an act of justice. ‘‘ Oh, 
my dear Mrs. Collins,” she exclaimed, as she drew her chair 
closer to that lady’s fire, and shivered from the effects of the 
north-easterly wind she had so heroically braved, my friend- 
ship for you has brought me out at the expense of a night of 
coughing; but I couldn’t keep away, I was so indignant.” 

Pray what’s the matter, Miss Sparks?” her hostess in- 
quired, with some impatience. 

“ Why* your brother’s wife came in this evening just as 
sister and 1 were sitting down to tea, and she said so many 
unkind things of you, I could scarcely keep my seat ; so I 
came off' the moment she was gone, thinking it was right it 
should come to your ears, though Nelly was a little displeased 
with me about it.” 

An ungrateful woman ! Is it possible ? and this after I 
have just done so much to serve them.” 

“ Yes, she told us you paid tjie debt for which Mr. Bow- 
den had been arrested ; but then she spoke so sneeringly 
of you, and said you wanted to manage their business for 
them, and dictate how they were to spend their profits.” 

Did she really say this ?” 

Siie did, indeed, and a great deal more that I can’t 
think of.” 

Well, if I did advise my brother, I think, as I am so 
much older than he, I had a right to do so. But they may 
depend upon it it will be the last time I shall distress myself 
to help them. I am glad you have told me what they say 
of me.” 

“ I didn’t say that your brother said anything against you ; 
it was only Mrs. Bowden,” siiid her visitor, now beginning to 
fear tliat she had gone too far. “ I should be sorry, my dear 
Mrs. Collins—” 

‘‘ Oh, you have done quite right by telling me. Mr. 
Bowden takes his wife’s part, right or wrong, and such black 
ingratitude ought to be punished. I have done with them, 
uiark my words,” 

Miss Hester, having accomplished her errand, arose to de- 
part. She did not, however, feel quite easy in contemplating 
the part she had performed. Mr. William Bowden was an 
honest, well-meaning man ; but he had been unfortunate in 
his commercial transactions. His sister, who was a rich 
widow, had materially assisted him, by aflTordirig, on several 
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occasions, peci^iaiy aid ; and she imagined, therefore, timt 
she was entitled to interfere in his business matters, and give 
advice more freely in the domestic arrangements than liis wife 
was disposed to submit to. Mrs. Bowden was just smarting 
mnd^ the effects of this interference when she injudiciously 
and ungenerously gave vent to her complaints at the house of 
the Misses Sparks, little suspecting that the information would 
be carried to her sister-in-law, and the consequent results. 

Circumstances induced the two sisters to re®iOve shortly 
after from the little country town in which they had spent the 
greater part of their lives, and reside hi a distant* city. As 
they had no connexions sufficiently binding to induce them to 
hold any correspondence with the inhabitants, their knowledge 
of what was passing there ceased. About five years sub- 
sequent, however, Miss Hester happened to meet with one of 
her former intimates, and she eagerly availed lierself of this 
opportunity of gathering all the information siie could con- 
cerning wliat had transpired in her absence. 

Her companion was nothing loath to enter into the details. 
Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so had had additions to their family. 
Mr. A — liad married Jliss B — . liival shops had been set 
up, and failures taken place. There were also a few tales of 
scandal ; but these were communicated in a whisper, and witii 
the addition of, I won't vouch for the truth of this. I only 
repeat what I have heard. It is currently reported," etc. 

And what has become of my old friend, Mrs. Collins ?" 
asked Miss Hester. 

‘‘ Oh, she is dead.” 

Bead !” and the speaker looked more concerned than her 
gossipping acquaintance expected from the indifferent manner 
in which the question had been addressed to her. 

Yes, she was found dead in her bed one morning, about 
five or six months ago.” 

“ You shock me. And what,” she asked, in a somewhat 
tremulous tone of voice, what has become of the Bowdens ? 
Bo they still live at ?” # 

Oh, I had nearly forgotten all that afiair. Poor Mr. 
Bo’W'den, you know, has a large family and a mismanaging 
wife, and he often got into difficulties. Well, Mrs. Collins 
did help them out of their scrapes a good many times ; but at 
last she grew tired of it, and would not do any more for them. I 
However, everybody thought that she would leave her brother I 
her property when she died. He was much the younger of > 
the two. He was, besides, her Only near relative ; so he had 




good reason to expect it. But ^hen her will was produced, 
all was made over to some fourth or fifth cousin of hers, who 
had never before been heard of.'* 

What a cruel thing !” 

Yes, everybody was indignant, hnd cried shame on her^ 
but it was said she was set against her brother by some wicked 
person repeating something he or his wife said when they were 
a little displ^sed with the old lady's meddling in their 
afiairs." 

Poor Miss Hester fidgetted in her chair, and searched for ^ 
her spectSdes ; indeed she was glad to do anything rather 
tlian meet the eye of her sister, who was present, or hazard a 
remark on the last piece of information. 

“It was said. Miss Sparks," the guest resumed, “ that it 
was you who did all the mischief by telling Mrs. Collins some- 
thing that was said at your house." 

“11 who dared to say it was I?" exclaimed the lady, 
whose anger was not in the least degree abated by the self' 
accusations she had already endured. 

“ Pray do not be angry, Miss Sparks," cried the visitor ; 

“ I did not say it was you. I never would believe you could 
do such a thing, and I defended you ; but people would say it 
for. all that." 

As may be supposed, poor Miss Hester did not desire any 
further details ; indeed, she soon after gave her visitor a hint 
that her presence was.no longer desirable. She had, however, 
a more severe trial to meet in the just censures of her sister, 
and the npbraidings of her own conscience. 

“ I hope, Hetty,” Miss Sparks quietly observed, when they 
were again alone — “ I hope you have learned a profitable 
lesson from this day’s experience. It is impossible to tell the 
extent of the evil you have done in this one instance alone by 
becoming a talebearer ; but this we know, that poor Mrs. 
Collins’s life was cut off whilst she was still indulging the bad 
feelings your Itiformatioh produced, and a necessitous family 
are deprived of that prdperty to which they certainly had a 
first claim." 

Miss Hester was not of a temper to endure reproof, however 
mild, with meekness; and though she well knew that her 
cause was indefensible, she made some attempt at vindication. 
Her sister, seeing that a reply would only fan the flame of 
anger, and create discord between themselves, prudently fore- 
bore to make it, and thus the matter dropped. 

It is hoped that tiiis lamentable display of a common vice . 
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may be of some avail to restrain its exercise, by showing its 
baseness and its hurtful tei^lency. But it is obvious that the 
religion of the gospel, of which the sisters seem to have been 
profoundly ignorant, can alone oppose an effectual barrier to 
likis sin as well as evex^ other. The renewal of the heart by 
Itke Holy Spirit, through faith in Christ Jesus, imparts the 
principle of holy love, which manifests itself in laying aside 
all malice and dl evil-speaking.” a. m. s. 


CONVERSION OF CHILDREN. 

March 20, 1827. 

You appear, my dear friend, to think very early piety too 
wonderful a thing to be true. It is wonderful ; so wonderful, 
that, when David was contemplating the starry hrmamefjt, he 
was drawn for a moment from his meditation on the wonders 
he there beheld, by the still greater wonder of God's ordaining 
“strength out of the mouths of babes and sucklings,” Fsa. 
viii. 1-4. But David's wonder and yours were of a very dif- 
ferent nature: he wondered, and adored, Jesus, too, that i 
“ man of sorrows,” once “ rejoiced in spirit,” because God | 

had liid these things from the wise and prudent, and revealed i 
them unto babes ; even so, Father ; for so it seemed good in ! 
thy sight Even so, Lord Jesus; in thy rejoicing will I, ; 
too, rejoice. Let the world think me a fool, or an enthusiast, i 
or beside myself, as they thought thee. . The story of “ Little ! 
Henry and his Bearer,” to which I believe you allude, I have 

been assured by Miss is every word of it true. Do not, 

then, bring upon yourself the dreadful sin of limiting the 
power of the Holy One of Israel. Jesus has said, “ Suffer 
little children to come,” Mark x. 14; and they will come if 
he calls them. As facts are the strongest of all proofs, bear 
with me a little longer, while I tell you briefly the history of 
a child, for the truth of which I can vouch. 

I knew a little girl about sixteen years Itnd a-half ago. 
She w’^as much like other children— is full of sin and vanity as 
ever she could hold ; and her parents had not as yet taken 
much pains to talk to her about religion. So she went on in 
the way of her own evil heart, and thought herself a very gpod 
little girl, because she said her prayers every night and morn- 
ing, aiid was not more passionate, wilful, and perverse than most 
of her young companions. The God of love did not think this 

* Luke X. 21. This, though not the direct, is an inclusive nieaning 
of the declaration. 
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sinful child too young to leant- of Jesus. He so ordered it, 
about the time I am speaking of, when she was just seven 
years old, that she was led by a pious servant into some alms- 
houses belonging to Rowland Hill, who had just been preach; 
ing at them. The servant and an a^d woman entered into S 
long conversation together, to which the little girl listened, 
and wondered what could make them like to talk about such 
things. But at the close of it the old woman took the child 
affectionately by the hand, and said to her, My dear child, 
make tlie Lord Jesus your friend now that you are so young ; 
and when you come to be as -old as I am, he’ll never leave you 
nor forsake you.” Grod the Sjnrit sent these simple words to 
the poor sinful child’s heart. She walked home in silence by 
her nurse’s side, thinking how she could get Jesus to be her 
friend. Then she remenibered how often she had slighted this 
dear Saviour ; how she had read of him in the Bible, and been 
wearied of the subject ; how she had heard the minister preach 
Jesus, and wished the long dry sermon over ; how she had said 
prayers to him without minding;what she said; how she had 
passed days, weeks, and months without thinking of him ; how' 
she had loved her play, her books, and her toys, and her play- 
fellow’s — all, all better than desus. Then the Holy Spirit 
convinced her of sin. She saw that no one good thing dw’elt 
in her, ar»d that she deserved to be cast away from God for 
ever. Would Jesus love her now? Would he ever forgive 
her ? She feared not ; but she would try. She would make 
herself very good, and then, perhaps, Jesus would be her 
friend. But the more this little girl tried to be good, the 
more her naughty heart got the better of her, for she was 
trying in lier own strength. She was led to give up trying in 
that way ; and many long nights did she spend in praying, 
with strong crying and tears,” to Jesus, that he would teach 
her how to get her sins pardoned,and make her fit to have him 
for her friend. Let me mention it for the encouragement of 
those who seek Jesus, that he did not disdain to listen to the 
prayers of this little child. He put it into’ her heart to read 
the Bible, of which, though she understood not all, yet she 
gathered enough to give her some comfort. One day her 
I attention was fixed on these words, “ The Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of the world,” John i. 29. Now’ some- 
thing that could take away sin was just what this little girl 
wanted, and she asked her father to tell her who this Lamb of 
God was. He explained the precious verse. But who can 
describe the raptures which filled the bosom of this little child 
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when made to compi^end that the blood of Jesus cleanseth 
from all sin?” 1 John i. 7. Now she fled to Jesus indeed. 
Now she knew that he had loved her, and given himself for ' 
her. Now the Spirit of God, who often chooseth the weak 
dnd foolish thiiigs of the world to confound the wise and 
mighty (1 Cor. i. 27), shed abroad the love of God in the { 
heart (Rom. v. 5) of a weak and foolish child, and filled 
her with peace and joy in believing, Rom. xv. IJ. She 
had no one to whom she could talk of these things. But 
she held sweet converse with her God and Father ; and 
gladly would she have quitted this life to go and dwell with 
Jesus. Since then she has spent nearly seventeen years of 
mingled happiness and pain. But she has liad Jesus for her 
friend ; and he never has, and never will, forsake Ijer, Heb. 
xiii. 5. She has forsaken him more than once for a season, 
and turned to follow the vain things of the world. But her 
Shepherd’s eye has been over lier in her wanderings, and he 
has never suffered lier quite to depart from him. To this day 
her vain and treacherous heart is continually leading l)er to 
provoke her heavenly Friend. ' He visits her transgressions 
with the rod, and her iniquity with stripes ; but lie has svvoni 
never to take his loving-kindness from her, nor to suffer his 
faithfulness to fail, Psa. Ixxxix. 32, 33. She is constrained 
to acknowledge that, during all this time, she has never done 
one thing that could merit God’s favour. Free grace, free 
mercy, are all her song. It is of the Lord’s mercy she has 
i not long ago been consumed, Lara. iii. 22. She is quite sure 
j she could never have changed her own heart. No; (^od has 
' begun the good work in her, and he must carry it on ; and 
from first to last let glory be ascribed to him,- and let her lake 
shame and confusion to herself. At this moment she desires 
to live, if she may be made the means of converting one sinner 
to Jesus ; but if not, she would rather “ depart and be with 
Christ, which is far better.” She is far from despising earthly 
blessings. Every morsel she puts into her mouth, the very 
air she breathes, is made sweet and refreshing by the loving 
hmid that sends it. Once there was a curse on all her earthly 
blessings. But now Christ hath redeemed lier from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for her,” Gal. iii, 13. 
She would give it as her living experience, and leave it when 
she goes hence as her dying testimony, that there is nothing 
worm living for except to know Him, and see others come to him, 
and wash their guilty souls in the blood of the Lamb. God 
has given her the blessing of seeing a happy change take place 
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in some of the dear companions of her childhood and youth. 
She waits u^on him for the salvation of the rest ; and there is 
no one whom she longs after more ardently in the Lord than 
that dear and valued friend of her earliest days to whom this 
letter is addressed, and to whom she wishes every spiritual 
blessing that God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost can bestow now and for evermore ! Amen, and amen. 

Maiiy Jane Graham.^ 


THE SOLD^ER^S TESTAMENT. 

In one of the most fearfully critical moments of the political 
convulsions in France, two detachments of soldiers were seen 
preparing to storm a strong barricade, erected in one of tlie 
most populous districts of Paris. The one division belonged 
to the national, the other to the so-called mobile guard. This 
last corps was composed of very juvenile ^soldiers, so that it 
was common to see, in its ranks, boys of fourteen , and fifteen, 
who, nevertheless, were often the most daringly courageous of 
the band. On this occasion the barricade was hotly contested, 
and deeds of desperate })row^ess were mutually performed by 
opponents, who, alas ! ought to Jiave regarded each other as 
members of one family. Pe})eatedly had the barricade been 
fiercely assailed, and jis often successfully defended, w hen, at 
the moment of the hottest conflicl, tw^o individuals rusl^ed out 
from the ranks of their comrades, and, heedless of the showier 
of balls with which they were greeted, succeeded in reaching 
the ^summit of the barricade ; their companions hurried to their 
support, and the object of contest was taken. But the last 
shot fired by the retreating enemy w^as commissioned to enter 
the breast of one of the bold leaders, who fell, mortally 
j wounded, into the arms of his brother assailant (one of the 
“ garde mobile”), wliose boyish frame could scarcely sustain 
I the weight of the more robust ])ut not more valiant national 
I guardsman with whom he had fought, side by side, in ernula- 
i tive contest. 

i “ I am dying,” gasped the garde nationale, “ I am dying ; but 

— open my knapsack — you will find there a little book — it 
is a Testament — take and read it, and pray God that you may 
do so with his blessing.” 

The wounded soldier expired, and the youthful survivor 
took possession of his legacy. 

About a year subsequent to this event, a pious man, tra- 
♦ Life by Rev. Charles Bridges. 
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veiling* on business, entered an inn at a considerable distance 
from Paris, To his no small surprise he observed in the 
chamber inhabited by the landlord a New Testaiheiit, which 
bore evident marks of being diligently perused. 

What ! you read the Bible!” exclaimed he to the host, in 
a tone of mingled pleasure and astonishment. 

‘‘ Yes, sir, and with great benefit,” 

God l»e praised !” rejoined the traveller ; “ it was not so 
in former days.” 

“ Yes, God be praised,’’ re-echoed the host, ‘^for to Him, 
in very truth, the praise belongs, as you will yourself acknow- 
ledge when 1 tell you how all this has been brought about 
and he forthwith related as follows : — 

One of my nephews, wliom I had taken into my family 
after the death of his parents, early displayed such a vicious 
disposition that I felt compelled, for my own ])eace of mind, 
to bind him, when tiiirteeu years old, to a tradesman in Paris, 
who 1 knew to be not only a conscientious, but strictly obser- 
vant master, and on whose watclifulness and unrelaxing disci- 
pline I rested my last hope for the rescue of my unhappy 
nepliew from utter destruction, l^ut I soon learned that Paul 
had contrived to outwit even iiim, and- had made his escape 
from his house with such consummate address, that not the 
smallest trace of him could be discovered. This intelligence 
naturally grieved me much, and I remained long in daily 
dread of hearing of him througli the police, for I had little 
doubt of his soon committing some act which would bring him 
into the hands of justice. ♦ 

“It is now about six months that one day the Paris dili- 
gence stopped at my door, and to my no small amazement I 
saw my truant nephew step out of it. I could not help 
shuddering on recognisingjiim, aiid hastily exclaimed, ^ What 
is the meaning of this bold intrusion ? After the manner you 
have behaved, how dare you come hitlier to bring disgrace on 
your family?’ 

“ Paul looked up in my face with a calm though melancholy 
smile, and pointing to the uniform of the garde mobile, which 
he still wore, said modestly, ‘ Believe me, uncle, I have not dis- 
graced tiie division of the army in which I have served, and 
can producp satisfactory testimonials to that etiect. T am now 
on leave s(^lely on account of bad health, and can assure you 
my character as a soldier is not a bad one. As to my former 
conduct, no one can reflect upon it with greater detestation 
than I myself do.’ 
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^ All very fine talking/ interrupted I, with incredulous 
impatience ; ‘ your ilLiess is, doubtless, the result of intempe- 
rance ; your pockets are empty, and so you find it convenient 
to palm yourself oil me, until you can retrieve health and purse, 
when you will, doubtless, begin a new score of misdeeds/ 

Paul hung down his head as I thus spoke, and then replied, 
in a low voice, that he had indeed* feared I should be harder to 
convince than others had been, ‘ and yet, uncle,’ he continued, 
‘ I am indeed changed. This is neither the time nor the place 
to enter into details ; but though it is true I now come to you 
seeking refflge and help, I well know it would be labour lost 
to try to ])urcha8e your benefits by hypocritical professions. 
All I now ask of you is to believe I am no longer the daring 
offender you once knew, and let time tell the rest.’ ‘ 8o be it,’ 
retorted I, not in the most friendly tone, and taking the poor 
boy by the arm, 1 led him into my house. 

** From the very first hour I could not conceal from myself 
that Paul was undoubtedly changed, and that essentially to* his 
advantage. 8o far from rodomontading over his exploits, it 
was not without difficulty that T could draw from him any par- 
ticulars of his military career ; and yet my questions elicited 
mau}' a trait of daring courage, while all was told with modest 
reserve and an evident desire to extol his comrades above him- 
self. 

Fut the evening was destined to surprise me most of all. 
1 had put up a bed for him in my own room, and before lying 
down he asked my ])eriTiission to say his evening prayer. 

‘‘ ‘ Your evening prayer,’ echoed J, with a loud laugh, (for I 
was then a sconier of all religion, a regular heathen ;) ^ the 
prayer of a garde mobile, or rather of’ a Parisian street jackan- 
apes commonly called ?///? e?ifant dv Paris, must be something 
worth hearing, and so, prithee^ boy, make haste, and give us 
thy prayer to the best advantage.’ 1 spoke bitterly, for I felt 
indignant at the part I supposed him to be acting ; but Paul 
looked at me more in sorrow than in anger, as he replied, with 
deep earnestness, ‘ Do not, I entreat you, dear uncle, make a 
jest of this matter. There is no need for me to speak aloud 
when T pour out my heart before God ; and soon, I trust, you 
will judge differently, not only of me, but of prayer, and learn 
by your own experience that it is no mere matter of form.’ 

“ From this time forth I watched my nephew most 
narrowly, and that with much still remaining suspicion, for I 
could not banish from my mind the idea, that some sly 
design or unworthy motive la}’^ at the root of his religious 
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profession. Ere long, however, I was compelled to acknow- 
ledge the injustice of this judgment. 

Paur® state of health grew daily worse, and the pulmonary 
affection, which had been the cause of his leaving the army, 
made such rapid progress as to excite the most serious appre- 
hensions of even a speedy termination of his life. Jn mo- 
ments of intense sudering,* which were, indeed, of frequent 
occurrence, he would clasp his hands, and with an upward look 
of filial submission, murmur out, ^ Have pity, 0 my Father, 
and help me ; yet not my will but thine be done V or, 
‘ Precious Saviour, I know and am sure that all things must 
work together for good to them who love thee.^ 

But w'hat most, of all affected me was his unchanging 
meekness and contentment. He was satisfied witli every 
arrangement, and grateful for the most trifling attention to his 
comfort, so that we were all struck with it ; and I one day 
observed to my wife, that Paurs change of character was the 
most extraordinary thing I had ever met with ; more especially 
the manner in which he spoke of God^s goodness towards Jiim, 
at the very time he was enduring sucli agony of body, and 
anticipating death, filled me, I said, with astonishment. 

“ ‘ True,* replied my wife, ‘ but 1*11 tell you a secret which 
accounts for it — Paul is a Christian, a true Christian.* 

‘ What do you mean by that ?* retorted 1 ; ‘ neither you nor 
I are heathens, I hope.* 

^ Ai>! my dear husband,* replied she, ‘ not quite heathens, 
perhaps; and yet, not real Christians. For, I put it to your- 
self, has God been hitherto the chief subject of our thoughts ; 
or his law the rule of our actions? We scarcely knew the 
name of Jesus formerly ; or, at all events, when we did pro- 
nounce it, no sense of benefit derived from him, or dejien- 
dance on him for salvation, accompanied the word. But in 
my conversation with Paul I have learned things which con- 
stitute my deepest joy.* 

‘‘ ‘ In your intercourse with Paul you have learned new 
things 1 and, pray, what are they ?* 

‘‘ ‘ Listen,* said she. ‘ Some little time ago, as I was one day 
trying to prop up the poor boy, in one of liis sad fits of suf- 
focation, a little book fell out from beneath his pillow ; I 
afterwards picked it up from the floor, and saw it was a New 
Testament, of which I had indeed heard, but had never before 
j seen one. The following day I mentioned my discovery to 
I Paul. He then related to me that a soldier, who had been 
j mortally wounded close beside him, had given him this book, 
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and expired immediately afterwards. That the dying man had 
bade him read it, that he had done so, and that this legacy had 
proved to him the treasure of all treasures, the source of his 
change of character, his peace and his joy. 

“ ‘ Kvery day since, when he and I have been alone, Paul 
has looked out passages of the Testament for me to read to 
him ; and he has given me such pMin and simple explanations 
of what I did not understand that I soon began to believe 
and to love the great good news, that God sent his only begot- 
ten Son into the world, that whosoever beiieveth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. Paul is anxious to sf)€ak 
to yon also of these things, but he is afraid ; and, indeed, the 
poor boy blames himself much for this coward fear, which he 
calls treachery towards his Saviour, and is constantly praying 
that he may be strengthened to confess him^ not only before 
you, but before the whole world/ 

This communication of my wife’s,” said the landlord, with 
deep feeling, made a great impression on me. I went 
oftener than before to my nephew’s sick-bed, and, blessed be 
God, he soon began to tell me also of the gospel of Christ ; 
and God, who is rich in mercy, bestowed his effectual blessing 
on Paul’s instructions, so that not only my wife, my son and 
daughter, but my own hardened self, received the truth, and 
are able to testify, as the Samaritans did of old, ‘ Now we ! 
believe, not because of his saying ; — for we ourselves know 
that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world/ 

Paul is no longer among us,” continued the host, with a 
trembling voice ; “ the Lord has called him home. But,” said 
he, as lie laid his hand on the New Testament, which had first 
attracted the traveller’s attention, “ this is the dumb, and yet 
most eloquent witness of the immeasurable goodness of God, 
and the instrument of conveying that goodness to us. From 
tiiis precious volume, read with attention and prayer, we have 
learned the testimony of God concerning liis Son, and the 
written word being engraven in our hearts by the power of the 
Spirit, has become to us the source of unvarying peace, and of 
a calm happiness, for which we have cause to bless God both 
in time and eternity.” 


I HOPE TO BE A CHRISTIAN. 1 

I 

You do? Why, then, do you not seek to be a Christian? | 
God Jias ordained means in order to this end ; are you using | 
the means? “ Ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall j 
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find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” — “ Ye shall seek 
me, and find me, when ye search for me with all your heart,’* 
Are you seeking for God with all your heart ? No map ever 
yet escaped from the thraldom of sin hnd Satan, who did not 
earnestly struggle to be free. The Bible contains no pro- 
mises to those who are folding their arms in sin. 

You hope to be a Christian ? Why, then, do you not give 
up your sins, renounce the world as your portion, and cheer- 
fully surrender yourself to Him who is the way, the truth, and 
the life? He is ready and willing to receive you. He gave 
his life a ransom for sinners; he purchased the 'gift of the 
Spirit to renew and sanctify the soul ; he has filled his revealed 
word with invitations and encouragements to seek his grace. 
But you still refuse his promised grace, shut your heart against 
his entrance, and continue to pursue the world, and to indulge 
your sins. How, then, can you hope to be a Christian ? 

You hope to be a Christian? When? Not now. You 
are too busy, or have something in view which must first be 
accomplished, or are so indisposed to give yourself to the work, 
that this is not felt to be 'the convenient season.” After a 
wliile, wlien you have accumulated a fortune, or passed the 
period when you can partake in the world’s pleasures, or on a 
dying bed, you hope to be a Christian. “ Go thy way for this 
time,” is the answer you give to every appeal which comes 
home to your heart and conscience. But God’s commands 
and promises are for the present. He gives no encouragement 
to wait for a future season. You have no assuranc^e of any 
season beyond the present. Life is uncertain. Before the 
anticipated time comes you may be in eternity. The gracious 
Spirit may for ever leave you, A death-bed is no place for 
doing the great neglected work of life : “ Behold, now is the 
accepted time ; behold, now is the day of salvation.” “ To- 
day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” 

You hope to be a Christian ? So multitudes of otliers, who 
were living in sin, have hoped ; but where are they now ? 
Long ago have they been cut down as cumberers of the 
ground. Their day of grace and day of life have closed.* 
They lived without Christ, and they died without him ; and 
now are bewailing themselves that they trifled away their 
precious time on earth, in the delusive hope that some day or 
other they would be Christians. That day never came to 
them, and never will come. “ The harvest is past, the sum- 
mer is ended,** and their s6uls are not saved. 
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A SINGULAR MISSIONARY. 

God is rich in means, and in his wisdom knows how to raise 
up instruments of every sort to accomplish his designs of 
miercy and of love towards sinners. 

In the stormy years from 1813 to 1815, in which the north 
of Europe repelled with such energy the aggressions of the 
French empire, a company of Russian soldiers arrived in a 
village of the Wirtemburghers, and remained there some time. 
There, as elsewhere, the fear which those strangers inspired 
was great.® Meetings for mutual edification were accustomed 
to be held in the village in a house where a Russian was 
quartered. The members of the society met at the usual 
Hour; but the presence of the soldier rendered them appre- 
hensive and undecided. They doubted if they should dare to 
hold their meeting before him. Nevertheless, looking up to 
the Lord, they commenced. Scarcely had the Russian re- 
marked for what purpose they had assembled than he seated 
himself near them, with folded hands, and testified by his 
entire manner his interest and delight. The thankfulness of 
the little band can be more easily imagined than described. 
Their fear of the Russian disappeared. Their meeting was 
more blessed than ordinary, and they separated each with a 
joyful heart. The Russian, although he did not understand a 
word of German, derived so much benefit in his feelings from 
that hour for prayer and edification, that, when time permitted, 
he never failed to join them. 

But, as the soldiers were to remain for a still considerable 
time in that place, the Russian was obliged to quit the quarter 
which had become so dear to him, and was billeted in the 
house of a man hostile to the members of the society. The 
Russian well remembered the hour of the meeting ; and when . 
it approached informed his host that he muH: go out, and that 
he wished to liave supper as soon as possible. The supper 
was served up, and the Russian sat down to table. Scarcely 
had he begun to eat when the hour for the meeting struck. 
To start hastily from the table, and to get ready for setting 
out, was the work of but a moment. Meanwhile his new 
hosts knew not what to think of it. They feared that the 
soldier, disliking his entertainment, was going to accuse them 
to his officers. They were still harassed with tliis idea, when 
the soldier returned, and took his host by the arm, saying, 

“ Come, peasant.” The peasant submitted to this order with 
trembling heart, expecting 4;o be maltreated. To his great 
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astonishment he was led, neither to the colonel nor to the 
mayor, but to a house #ell known to him, belonging to one 
of those who formed the meeting. There his steps fingered, 
for he would rather have gone anywhere else than into" that 
detested house. But all resii^tce was vain. The order r^ 
peated, “ Come, peasant, come,’* obliged him to obey. One 
may imagine the misery the peasant felt in that assembly, 
l^evertiieless, reihain he must, the Russian fieing seated at his 
side. 

The bretln^n also^ who knew Mb sentiments, were froubled 
at his presence. However, they opened their me^ng with 
prayer, beseeching of the Lord to give them a lively impres- 
sion of liis presence, and to bless this hour ^tsr edification. 
The Lord, in his love and faithfulness, manifested himself t<$ 
them in an extraordinary manner, far beyond what they had 
ventured to hope or ask. 

, That which those who assisted foresaw not at the com- 
mencement of the meeting happened. The faithful and com- 
passionate Saviour, who wishes not that any sheep should 
perish, had reserved that hour to realize in favour of the 
peasant those words, “ Jesus receiveth sinners,” and to work 
a miracle df love with regard to that enemy of his word. He 
had entered into the assembly with a spirit full of bitterness 
and gloom: he went out of it a humbled, repentant sinner. 
The word of God, delivered in simplicity, had subdued that 
stubborn heart, and made it sigh after grace and mercy. 
And the Friend of sinners thenceforward carried on his work 
in him, until he found that peace of God wdiich nothing in the 
world can take away from iiim. 


EARLY SPRING. 

Winter isfiast; the little oee resumes 

Her share of sun and shade, and o'er the lea 
. Hums her first hymnings to the flowers' perfumes, 
And wakes a sense of gratefulness in me ; 

The little daisy keeps its wonted pace. 

Ere March by April gets disarm’d of snow ; 

A look of joy opes on its smiling face, 

Turned to that Power that suffers it to blow. 

Ah 1 pleasant time ! as pleasing as you be, 

One still more pleasing Hope reserves for me j 

Where suns, unsetting, one long summer shine. 
Flowers endless bloom, and winter ne'er destroys : 

Oh may the gootl man’s righteous end be mine, 

That I may witness these unfading joys ! 

Chi e. 
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PATIENT IN TlilPUJ.ATiON. 

“ Let us look, A])igail, to tlie hills wlieiico cometli our help,” 
said Sampson Dale. “ A gracious thing it is, my daughter, to 
have a song in our mouths, wiien we have an arrowin our hearts.” 

Affliction and sorrow, whether springing from the body or 
the mind, are oftentimes hard to bear ; but say what we will 
of trouble, our heavenly Father can, and not unfrequently 
does, so sustain his servants in their trials, that they are enabled 
to rejoice in the midst of tribulation. It was so with Sampson 
Dale. Truly might it have been said that he was a man of 
sorrows ; but God liad given him faith in his holy word, and 
graciously bestowed upon him such an unfailing fountain of 
thankfulness for all his mercies, that he went on suffering and 
rejoicing. 

We are not usually apt, under an outward appearance of 
comfort, to suspect the presence of deep in\^ard affliction. A 
stranger might have entered the habitation of Sampson Dale, 
and taken ids departure, after conversing with its inmates, 
with little demand on his sympathy ; while, had he known^ 
what a dark cloud w^as hanging over that dwellings — had lie' 
known the secret sorrow which was trying the hearts of both 
father and daughter — he would have pitied them deeply. 

Sampson liad been long sitting in his arm chair, with his 
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leg supported by a leg-rest. He had spread a silk hand- 
kerchief over his knee/ so that he hardly looked like an in- 
valid. What with his cheerful conversation, and general 
appearance, most people would have supposed him blithe at 
heart ; but not so his daughter Abigail. The very cheerful- 
ness of her fa.ther added to her gloom, for she well knew that 
he was making an effort for her sake. The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness ; and bitter, indeed, was the heart of Abigail. 

It had pleased God to afflict Sampson Dale. A wound 
which accidentally he had received in the leg had grown 
worse and worse. Indeed, so serious a case hade it become, 
that a consultation of surgeons was about to take place to 
decide whether or not the leg should be amputated. It was 
at the time when the surgeons were expected that Sampson, 
with a view of cheering the depressed heart of his daughter, 
made the remark mentioned above. 

Abigail, who had lost her mother, being an only child, was 
beloved by her father as the apple of his eye ; and this affec- 
tion was returned with full interest by the tender-hearted 
girl. The^bare possibility^of her father having to sustain so 
heavy a calamity as the loss of a limb, weighed down her 
loving spirit. Sampson, as may be supposed, had enough to 
endure, yet did he stoutly battle with his trial, and strive to 
sustain his daughter. 

God is the same almighty helper yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,” said Sampson, ciieerfully. “ How good and how 
merciful he was to his people of old times. ‘In all their 
affliction he was afflicted, and the angel of his presence saved 
them ; in his love and in his pity he redeemed them ; and he 
bare them, and carried them all the days of old.’ Hardly do 
we sufficiently remember that sunbeams and sorrows come 
from the quarter. Holy Job considered this : ‘ Shall vve 
receive g Mi at the Iiand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil?’ ” ^mii. 10. 

Few wSsiWthe words of Abigail ; for though the texts quoted 
by her father were very suitable to tlieir situation, her heart 
was too full of grief to receive the consolation he was anxious 
to impart. A ring at the bell announced the arrival of the 
consulting surgeons. Sampson sat collected ; but the sudden 
%tart of poor Abigail and her pale face told the tale of her 
inward sorrow. 

There is much difference in the spirit of medical men in 
their visits, and in the manner in which they express the 
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j opinion they entertain. Some consult their patient’s wishes in 
; all things, and are extremely kind ; but these seldom create an * 

! impression favourable to their ability. Others are so ofl‘ hand 
and decided, that a patient scarcely dares to open his lips in 
their presence. These frequently obtain, whether deservedly 
or not, the reputation of being clever. It is, however, very 
possible to be kind without weak compliance, and self-possessed 
without churlishness, as is illustrated by the temper and de- 
meanour of many professors of the healing art. 

The family doctor of Sampson Dale was better known for 
liis atienlit)!! and caution than fbr any remarkable ex] doits he 
had performed. His being a man of piety was with Sampson | 
a great recommendation. He had judged the consultation to 
be expedient, and, therefore, it took place ; and an unfavour- 
able opinion being unanimously pronounced, a day was fixed, 
and agreed on by Sampson for the painful operation. 

It must come off*,” said one of the consulting surgeons to 
Abigail, with that thoughtless indiff'erence in which some 
. medical men indulge. A reproviii^ glance from the other two 
professionals \vas given, for Abigail turned asi/y pale, and 
sank into a chair. 

We are not our own, Abigail,” said Sampson Dale, wdien 
left by themselves, but bought with a price. If we can 
trust Him who has ‘•purchased us with his own blood ^ with 
our immortal souls, surely we may trust him with our poor, 
perishable bodies.” !, 

But,” replied the distressed daughter, “ you are suffering, 
deeply suffering, I know you are, though you speak so calmly 
and so cheerfully. You never murmur, and that tries me the 
more. I think if you complained I should bear this affliction 
better.” 

Fixing his eyes affectionately on Abigail, Sampson re- 
'peated impressively the text, “ He was oppressed, and he was 
afflicted, yet he opened not Ins mouth : lie is brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he openeth not his mouth. He was taken from 
prison and from judgment : and who shall declare his genera- 
tion ? for he was cut off out of the land of the living : for the 
transgression of my people was he stricken,” Jsa. liii. 7, 8. 

Abigail, who felt gently reproved, kept gazing awhile on 
her father with visible love and veneration, “ Yes, father,” 
said she, in allusion to the text quoted ; “ but he was mote 
I than mantV 
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True, my dear Abigail,” said Sampson, taking the hand 
of his daughter ; ‘‘ but he strengthens all who trust in him.” 
Then, turning over the leaves of his Bible, he read with an 
unfaltering voice the words, “ * Others had trial of cruel mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and imprison- 
ment : they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain by the sword : they wandered about in sheepskins 
and goatskins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented,* Heb. xi. 
36, 37. Thus was it with the saints of the Lord, of whom 
the world was not worthy. He who gave them strength, will 
strengthen your father.” ' 

Faith is often made a means of producing its kind ; and by 
degrees the strong faith of Sampson Dale, in God’s goodness, 
began to have much influence oh his daughter, so that her 
mind was greatly strengthened. The precious promises of God, 
and a knowledge of his dealings with the servants of old, were 
as meat and drink to Sampson Dale: suffer he did, but he still 
went on suffering and rejoicing. 

Faith is not the mere assent to an opinion lightly enter- 
tained, but a deep conviction of Divine truth given by God 
• himself, often after doubts and fears, and wrestliiigs and dis- 
comfi tings. As it is God’s gift, so none but God can sustain 
its life in the soul.. Sampson, though not, like his namesake 
of old, favoured with great bodily strength, was yet through 
grace a strong man, for his faith, though sorely tried, failed 
not. He felt in his distressing situation, for he was a man ; 
but by God’s help he conquered, for he was a Christian man. 

The, day of trial came, and Sampson ap}>cared at the break- 
fast table somewhat pale, but full of unbroken courage. That 
day lie had clothed himself in mail, for he had risen early, and 
given himself with more than his wonted devotedness to prayer. 
He who goes into the world without prayer, is like a soldier 
going unarmed to the battle. 

The prayer of faith the soul sustains 
In danger, darkness,, grief, and chains ; 

Exulting bids the saint expire, 

Uiiconquer’d by the fiercest ire 
Of flaming faggot and of raging fire. 

Abigail, dear,” said Sampson, ‘‘ I have been thinking 
what mistakes we make in great afflictions, when we keep 
brooding on our own weakness, instead of trusting on the sus- 
taining power and grace of our heavenly Father. ‘ Pie stayeth 
his rough wind in the day of the east wind,’ ” Isa. xxvii. 8. 
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Abigail’s lips trembled, they gave no sound, and Samp- 
son continued his remarks : — 

Tlie love of God in Christ so strengthens me, that I think 
I could say, ‘ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil : for thou art with me ; thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me,’” Psa. xxiii. 4. 

Abigail still kept looking* at her father, lovingly, but 
silently, for her heart was full. 

What a precious promise is that,” said Sampson, ^ Call 
u])on me in the day of trouble: I Avill deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorffy me/ Psa. 1. 15. We must both cal} to-day, and 
Ave shall not call in vain. If the surgeons use chloroform, 
Abigail, I shall feel no pain ) and if they do not, my pains, 
though sharp, will be short. How good is God to me in let- 
ting this affliction fall on me, and not on my daughter.” 

This proof of her father’s affection was more than Abigail 
could bear. liising from her seat, she flung her arms with 
emotion round his neck, and sobbed aloud. While Sampson 
was ministering to his afflicted yhild, the doctors arrived at 
the door. 

Abigail ! Abigail ! what can have so suddenly driven away 
sorrow from thy heart, and lit up thy face with smiles ? Thine 
eyes are sparkling with joy, and thy mouth is filled with 
thanksgiving. 

On unbaiidagirig Sampson Dale’s leg, the doctors unex- 
pectedly discovered such a change for the b(}tter, that they 
doubted not of a complete cure.* Amputation was quite out 
of the question. Even the surgeon who had before manifested 
such thoughtless indifference to the loss of the leg, felt the 
most confidence in its preservation. 

As Sampson Dale had not been unduly depressed by his 
expected trial, neither was he unreasonably excited by his un- 
expected deliverance. As usual, he had in his mouth and his 
heart a song of thanksgiving. “ Shame upon us,” said he, 

if ev^er we again call in question the love of God, or his 
covenant mercy in our Saviour Jesus Christ. The Lord is 
good : blessed is the man that trusteth in him,’ ” Psa. xxxiv. 8. 

And here Sampson broke out into singing, in which he was 
heartily joined by his delighted daughter : — 

*• Of his deliverance will I boast, 

Till all that are distrest 
From my example comfort take, 

And .soothe their griefs to rest.*' 
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That day was a day of joy and |)eace, and that nig’ht was a 
night of grateful thanksgiving in the habitation of Sampson | 
Dale, for gloom had departed, and sorrow and sighing had 1 
fled away, “ If it be God’s will,” said Sampson, that we 
should suffer, let us look to him, for then shall we be enabled 
to go on suffering, and yet rejoicing.” g. m. 


“ EVEN CHKIST PLEASED NOT HIMSELF.” 

Romans xv. 3. 

We often hear men say, ‘‘ I will please myself;” aiid when it 
is not said in so many words, we see that tlieir sole care is for 
their own gratification or advantage. That is quite true of 
mankind in general, which the apostle Paul said of some par- 
ticular individuals, All seek their own.” Too frequently 
when we have seen men seeking the pleasure or benefit of 
others, a little further acquaintance with them and their pur- 
jK)ses has 6ho\vn us that all the time they were promoting only 
or chiefly their' own ends. This is the spirit of selfishness. 

, Selfishness is the result of sin. Man was not made selfish. 
It is the perversion of that principle of self-love, which God 
himself implanted in the soul, and which he has sanctioned as 
right, by making it the standard of our love to our neighbour. 

There is more or less of this spirit of selfishness in every 
heart ; and yet there is a very general deling that it is wrong. 
Put it to almost any person of education and thought;, and he 
will admit that it is so. Let such a man feel that he is de- 
tected in the indulgence of ' selfishness, and he is wounded and 
ashamed. The forms of polite society are all expressions of 
the persuasion that it is unamiable, but still beneath the thin 
disguise of what is called good breeding the thing itself 
remains. 

There is only one power which can grapple successfully 
with selfishness, and that is the power of true religion. The 
gospel condemns it, points out its manifold evils ; supplies 
motives for its repression ; and engages all who by God’s grace 
1 receive the truth as it is in Jesus, not only in the performance 
of services which have immediate relation to God, but also in 
works of active self-denying benevolence for men. 

One of the most powerful motives to such benevolence is to 
be found in the example of Christ. The apostle Paul reminds 
us (Pom. XV. 3) that even Christ pleased not himself,” and 
he mentions it as a reason why they that are strong ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to please them- ! 
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selves;” and why every one of us should “ please his neigh- 
bour for his good to edification.” 

Christ had power to have “ pleased himself,” for he was 
God ; but he voluntarily left his throne in heaven ; assumed 
our nature; endured poverty, weariness, and reproach; sub- 
mitted to sufferings of the most appalling character ; and at 
last died the ignominious death of the cross. In all this “ he 
pleased not himself.” 

In tiiat spirit of self-denial which he thus displayed, Christ 
is an example to us. 

We do •not stand alone. We are bound to our fellow-crea- 
tures by various ties, some of them natural, and others volun- 
tarily formed. We are members of families, members of 
churches, citizens. We have no right to say, I will occupy 
myself solely with my own welfare, and leave others to attend 
to theirs ; neitlier are we to regard others as simply accessory 
to our own purposes, and just to ask how far we can render 
them subservient to the promotion of our own interests. We 
are rather to inquire what we can do to bless them. “ Let 
every one of you please his neighbour for Ids good to edifica- 
tion.” We are to gain our neighbour’s affection that we may 
promote his good. The question was once asked of our Lord 
Jesus Clirist, Who is my neighbour?” And the answer he 
gave implied that every man is our neighbour whom we can 
do anything to serve ; for a benevolent Samaritan was com- 
mended as the neighbour of him who fell among thieves, 
though he whom he succoured was a Jew. 

Thy neighbour? It is he whom thou 
Hast poAver to aid and bless ; 

Whose aching liead and burning brow 
Thy sootidng hand may press. 

■if M* ■» 

Where’er thou ineot’st a Inimaii form 
Less favour’d than thine own, 

Kemember ’tis thy neighbour Avonn, 

Thy brother or thy sou. 

Oh pass mot lieedless, pass not on, 

Perhaps thou canst redeem 

The breaking heart, from misery, 

Go share thy lot with him. 

The duties of active benevolence are often irksome. It is 
not a pleasant or an easy thing to bear with the infirmities of 
others, especially if we think that they ought to have been 
better informed, or that they were fully able to restrain those 
displays of temper which try us. We sometimes feel as 
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though we could gladly shrink from the task of visiting the 
beds of the sick and tiie dying, especially when the disease by 
which they are suffering is infectious or loathsome. We 
should enjoy far more the comforts of our own fireside and the 
pleasant book than the labours of the sabbath school. We 
think sometimes what conveniences that substance would pro- 
cure for us, which we are called upon to expend in works of 
charity. We are not to take shelter from these obligations 
uhder the })lea, “ I have no delight in them, and therefore I 
will leave them to those who have.” That were really to 
assume that pleasure is the standp,rd of duty, and th^.t nothing 
‘is binding upon us unless we like it. Nothing could be more 
mistaken and wrong. The question must be, Is it in my 
power to this ?” and if it be, though we do find it irksome we 
ought to do it. As we think of men and women, who have 
been distinguished in different walks of philanthropy, and feel 
the greatness of the contrast between them and ourselves, we 
are apt to excuse ourselves by the reflection, ‘‘ Oh ! they had 
a pleasure in v/hat they did.” But if v/e had a record of their 
feelings with regard to those very duties, we are persuaded it 
. wDuld be found that a Howard, and a Sarah Martin, and a 
Caroline Fry had many a struggle ere the habit of bene- 
volent efibrt became so firmly fixed that it was a second 
nature and a joy. We need not wonder that we often find a 
heavy cross in the work which our Master has given us to do, 
since he, in doing his work, ‘‘ pleased not himself.” 

There is a power by which the irksomeness of duty may be 
overcome. That beautiful example was set us that we might • 
emulate it. He ‘‘ pleased not himself,” that we might learn 
from him “ not to please ourselves.” It is as, n itli reneu ed 
hearts and afleciionate confidence in Christ, we look at that 
example, and admire it, that we are led to copy it. But we j 
are to remember, too, that he “pleased not himself,” that we 
might have salvation. He thus ^secured a title to our ever- 
lasting gratitude. And this is how he expects us — not to 
repay our debt, for that were impossible — but to acknowledge 
it. We may feel sometiihes, as we look on those for whom 
our kindly offices are demanded, that for their sakes alone we 
are unwilling to render them. But when, as true believers in 
him, we hear the voice of Christ saying, “ Bear with those 
infirmities for me.; visit that sick bed for me; train up those 
children for me ; relieve for me that poor and lonely widow;” 
we feel that it would be the basest ingratitude to refuse. Let 
but the love of Christ be enthroned as the predominant prin- * 
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ciple in our hearts,^ and there is no duty we owe to him from 
which vve shall be disposed to shrink. The noblest sind most 
self-denying works of philanthropy the world has ever seen 
have been performed beneath the mighty impulse of the love 
of Christ. 

And these works, whilst they require for their performance 
the repression of selfishness, may be urged by an appeal to a 
true and enlightened self-love. Christ ‘‘ endured the cross, 
despising the shame, for the joy that was set before him.” 
And there is no cross which we have to bear for which 1®ere • 
is not a corresponding joy. There is a pleasure in self-for- 
getfulness. As the selfish man is punished by the contrac- < 
tion of mind which is produced by his selfishness, so the truly 
benevolent is rewarded by an enlargement of soul and by the 
most sublime |atisfaction. Every act of intelligent and bene- 
volent self-denial, too, strengthens the character. The fol- 
lowing remark, in reference to intellectual pursuits, may 
be well applied to such duties as have just been inculcated. 

Season your studies,” says the writer, “ with hard and 
knotty inquiries, and let the mind be daily employed on some, 
subjects from which it is averse. Such buds, if they do not. 
improve the blossom of the budding tree, will prop and 
strengthen the stem.^’ That Christian secures the greatest . 
strength of character by whom there is most exemplified the 
spirit of self-denial, and such strength is in itself a blessing. 

In many ways besides it is true that — 

“ The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

It droppeth as the gentle ruin from heaven 
Upon the place beneath ; it is twice blessed, 

It blessetb him that gives, and him that takes.” 

And then, beyond this present scene, Christ has represented 
himself as saying from the judgment throne of the universe, 

‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it iinto me.” s. G. 
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Old William Leary and his wife were seated by their evening 
fire. It did not now, as in former times, rise from a hearth 
heaped with turf and bog-wood, till the cabin from the floor to 
the rafters was illuming by t|ie cheerful flame, neither was 
that hearth, as heretofore, surrounded by a circle of merry 
faces. The dingy light gleamed .only upon the worn features 
of the old couple who bent over it, conversing sorrowfully in 
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their native Irish tongue of the change ‘which the last few 
yean» had niade in their once happy home. “ William, dar- 
ling/’ said the wife, “ are we not something like the two 
ravens on the hill-top yonder, that sit croaking upon the 
bough of the old tree because their nest was robb^, and their 
young ones scattered to the four winds, and they left alone in 
the world 

The old man took the pipe from his mouth, shook the ashes 
out ||f it, and quietly answered, Well, I donH think we are 
entirely like them, Aileen, dear. We have the nest still to 
take shelter in ; and though our fine boys and girls are, as you 
say, scattered to the four winds, one good son is left us yet, 
praise be to Him who has spared us this much. We have 
more than we deserve, and it is not these things that are 
troubling me, Nelly.” 

And what else is, William? What trouble can be on 
your heart that is so great as to see ourselves, who were once 
as comfortable as any people in the parish, with a welcome 
and a supper ready for evfry stranger that came to our door, 
now sad and sorrowful, with scarcely enough for ourselves? 
And if we have one boy left, oh ! is it* not misery to see him 
wearing himself out with hard labour, trying to keep the life 
in us ; and the prospect before us that he must go across the 
seas after the others, and we end our days in the poor-house?” 

Well, bhd as the poor-house is by all accounts of it, 
Nelly, we might have to go to a worse place,” he answered, 
with a shudder. 

Where is that?” she inquired, looking frightened. 

I will tell you, Nelly. Do you rememb^er tlie man we 

f ave a night’s lodging to in the winter, who rejid the Irish 
odk for us ?” 

I do, and fine reading it was.” 

“ Yes, it was fine, for it was^ as he told us, the word of the 
^reat God. Not a ProtestantTOok, for I would not listen to 
one of that sort after all that the priest said against them, but 
just as much for the Catholics. Well, Nelly, there were awful ^ 
things in that book, that went through my heart like a two- 
edged sw’ord, as the reader compared it to.* It said we were 
all sinners ;t and it said that ‘ the wicked shall be' turned into 
hell.’J Now, Nelly, how am I to escape that ?” 

Yoii, William I as honest a man as — ” 

That won’t do, wife. The word of God said I was a 
sinner, and my own heart felt it was true.” 

♦ Heb. iv. 12. f Rom. iii, 23. % Ps. ix. 17. 
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Couldn’t tlie priest tell you all about it, tny dear 

“ 'JTes, Aiieen, the priest says he can forgive my sins if I 
pay him for it ; but where is the money ? Must we go to hell 
because we are poor ? He has masses to get the ■ souls of the 
dead out of purgatory, but who will pay him for masses to 
get .my soul out ? I can do nothing lor myself ; I cannot 
even walk to the holy well now and give my rounds there. 
I must soon die, and how is my soul to be saved ?” 

To this important inquiry, which evidently came from the 
old man’s heart, his wife gave such ans'vi'ers only as proved 
her to be m miserable comforter.” At length, finding she 
could not satisfy him, she tried to turn the current of his 
thoughts by gping to the cottage door, which she opened, and 
looking out said, I wonder Dan is not come home ; it is an 
hour past his time, and it will soon be quite dark. Ha ! I see 
the figure of a man colfling up the bohereen,* but it is not 
Dan. I do think it is like James Bourke, and ’tis long since 
he was here. Cheer up, William dear, for James is so plea- 
sant, and always brings good news.” 

“ Wliat good news could lie bring me ?” said tlie old man 
sorrowfully. Can die get me forgiveness’ for my sins, or 
gold to give those who say that they can ?” 

He may be able to tell you about these tilings, my poor 
man ; for pleasant and lively as James is, he has this long 
time been making his soul,t and went on two or three pil- 
grimages.” 

Just then the subject of this conversation entered, pro- 
nouncing the customary salutation, “ God save all here,” in a 
peculiarly serious tone, which was answered by a cordial 
shake of hands and “ kindly Avelcome” from the old couple. 
The stranger took a seat at the hearth, on which Mrs. Jjeary 
heaped fresh turf, saying, “ You shall have a good fire at any 
rate, James Bourke ; it is all we have for you now except the 
welcome. My fine feather-llld that you used to sleep on is 
gone ; and as for your supper, Ohone I that I should have 
I nothhig but — ” 

Stop, Mrs. Leary; sure you don’t think it’s for things like 
them 1 come to you?” , 

No, no, James ; but what kept you so long away, and 
have you any news for us now? You always brought us 
news.” • ‘ 

♦ Little road. 

t An expression often applied by Irish Boman Catholics to very 
religious people. 
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‘‘ Well, may be I have; but tell me, does any thing ail 
William here ? He don’t look well.” This inquiry led to a 
convei*sation in which poor Leary’s troubles, both of a temporal 
and spiritual nature, were laid freely before their gUest, who 
listened with an expression of deep sympathy, especially to the 
latter. “ So, William,” said he, “ when the story had ended, 
you feel that you are a lost sinner, and you are fretting 
. because you have no money to give the priest for absolution, 
or to say masses to get your soul out of purgatory ?” 

“ Just so, James.” 

“ Well, I can feel for you, for I found out the same thing 
about myself long ago ; and light-hearted as I might have 
seemed to you, the very same thought often came into my 
' mind, ‘ What must I do to be saved 

“ And what did you do, James ?”;^nxiously inquired the 
old man. 

“ Everything I could, William. It was only one year ago, 
the 24th of last July, that day that is called the festival of 
St. Declan, that I went, with crowds of other foolish people, 
to Ardmore on the coast of the county Waterford, where St. 
Declan’s well is, and St. Deplan’s stone also, which you have 
heard of. It is very large, and raised a little from the ground, ! 
resting upon a ledge of the rock. The story is that it Hoated i 
across the sea from Home, bringing on it a bell which the 
saint forgot there. Well, it is said^iat whoever passes under 
that stone, squeezing himself between U and the ground, will 
leave all his sins behind him, and come out perfectly free 
from them. This I did, and it was no easy matter to a bulky 
man like me ; besides there was water there, and mud too ; so 
j I got wet and dirty, and so did others that went under it. We 
j went to a public-house to dry ourselves, and to prevent cold 
[ we drank a little too , much whisky, and then had a quarrel. 

I Well, William, I don’t remembq^ any more till next morning, 
j when I woke and found, myself a*prisoiier in the police-barrack; 

! the old sins pressing as heavy as ever upon my heart, an^ the 
I new ones of rioting and drunkenness added to them, for you 
know I was always sober and wellnbehaved. Sorrowful enough 
I appeared before the magistrate, and instead of defending 
myself owned how wrong I had been. I was fined a small 
sum, but had nothing to ^ay it ; when a gentleman who was 
in the court-house paid it for me, and took me away with him. 
He was an engineer, and offerecf me employment at some 
public work that he was carrying on some miles distant, so I 
agreed gladly, for he was a very pleasant geatleman. He used 
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often to talk friendly to me, and was kind to every one, and 
that made us ready to listen to whatever he said. One day he 
asked me all about my going ‘under St. Declan’s stone, and 
if I thbui^ht it had done me any good ; *and when I said no, he 
said, ‘ Well, Bourke, since St. Declan has not served you, I 
would advise you to try a remedy for sin which vSt. Peter 
recommends.’ ‘ And where will I get St. Peter’s advice, sir V’ 
says I. ‘ Here, ^ourke,’ he answered, taking a book from 
his pocket, ‘ this is a letter written by St. Peter himself, and 
he tellKS you of a stone, not like that under which you squeezed 
yourself lit Ardmore, but a living stone, which he assures us 
is chosen of God, and precious, by means of which you may 
offer to him a spiritual sacrifice that will surely be acceptable, 
and not like that foolish act of squeezing yourself through the 
rocks, as yon feel it to be.’ * Well, William Leary, 1 listened 
to that gentleman day after day, until I found — would you 
guess wliat?” 

“ What was it, James ?” 

“ A Friend, a great and rich Fifiend, who saw me, like your- 
self, William, loaded with sins, and too poor to pay” the 
ransom due for them, and paid it all himself.'’ t' 

Did he though ?” cried Leary. How very good ! Then 

you need never enter purgatory, James.” 

• Ah, William, there is no such place. This good friend 
left a )x)ok in which everything that man need know about the 
future is written down, and not one word is there in it about 
purgatory. But there is a worse place, which people never 
can get out of, and into that every soul that is not bought with 
the great price I mentioned must be cast.” 

“ Then I must go there,” cried the old man clasping his 
hands, ‘‘ for who would pay for me?” 

“ Listen to me, William,” replied the visitor. “ Your wife 
said 4hat I always brought pews. Well, I have brought good 
new's this time, the best that ever you heard, if you will only 
ath^id to it, and believe it. Our God who, while we were yet 
sinners, loved us, sends you the very same message that com- 
forted me ; and the very same friend, even his own Son, the 
Lord .Jesus Christ, has redeemed your soul, as St. Peter tells 
us, not ‘ with corruptible things, such as silver and gold,’ oh, 
no, William, ‘ but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a 
lamb without blemish and without spot.’ J Here is God’s own 
word, the very book that 'first made you feel yourself to be a 
sinner. I can read for you, praise be to Him who wills not 
* 1 Pet. ii. 4, 5. f 1 Cor. vi. 20. t 1 Fet. i. 18, 19. 
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that any should perish, now He is able and willing^ to save to 
the uttermost all that eome to God by him.” 

With hearts sincerely desirous of finding an answer to that 
momentous question, What shall I do to be saved these 
simple peasants listened to the word of life ; and that Spirit, 
whose office it is to enable such listeners to understand and 
believe the truth therein revealed, soon led them to see how 
utterly worthless are all means devised b^j^man for obtaining 
the forgiveness of sin. Hour after hour wore away, and still 
they were not weary of hearing those “ good tidings of great 
joy” once brought by an angel from heaven to the shepherds of 
Bethlehem. The old man did not even notice the protracted 
absence of his son, and it was long bef6re the mother had an 
I opportunity of remarking^ I wonder what can keep Dan ! it 
is very late.” 

‘‘ I met him on my way here,” said James Bourke, “ and 
he requested I would tell you not to be uneasy. He was 
going on business to the master’s house, and might have some 
' delay.” • 

This calmed all fear on Dan’s account, and again their 
thoughts were directed to the subject of absorbing interest. 

I see how it is, James,” said Leary: “ I have been just 
like a blind man, and God is opening my eyes, but they are 
very dim yet. Can you stay with us for some time, and read 
that blessed book for us every nighfl'” 

I can for a short time, William. I have got work in the 
neighbourhood, and will lodge witli you till the ship is ready 
in which I shall go to America.” 

Then you are going there ?” 

Yes, William. When once a man believes that sinners 
can be saved by the work of Christ alone, he can’t be a 
Roman Catholic, for he can no longer trust to what 8t. Peter 
calls vain conversation received by tradition fronl Our fjithers. 
When we give up these things the priests, as you well know, | 
are angry, and do all they can to persecute us, so I am g^ing 
where every man can act according to his conscience.” j 

And if I am led on to give up everything that I do not | 
find written down in God’s word, as I do hope I shall be, what 
am I to. do when the priests, and old neighbours, and all are 
against me ? It is bad enough even as we are now,” said old 
Leary: 

Listen to this fine verse, William, and remember it is 
spoken by Him who cannot lie. ‘ God is faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able ; but will 
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j with the temptation also make a way to escape, that ye may be 
i able to bear it/ 

I ^Just then a knock at the door announced the return of 
; Can; his mother opened it, and he entered. “ Well-, my 
boy,” his father s^-id, ‘Slames Bourke has been telling us good ^ 
1 news, and you look as if you had good news also. I did not 
I see such a smile upon your countenance this long time.” 

‘‘ You are right enough, father. I went to the Post-office 
this evening when work was over, and there I got a letter from 
brother Tim, and he, and Lawrence, and Naticy are doing 
well, and have a snug house near New Yirk, and sent, with 
their dutiful love; money enough to take us all out to them, 
where they say you shall want pothing while y^ou both live. 

I I would not come home till 1 showed the bill to the master, 

! who says it is all right, and will give us the money for it ; so 
j we can join them as soon as we like.” e. f. g. 


THE DOUBLE RECQNCILIATION 

Nothing tells upon the hurhan breast like that which has 
happened under our own eye, or is told us by one who has 
been witness to the things related. TJ^ie facts here related 
were told by the daughter; and though years have passed 
since the mother’s death, die result of tfte agony of those con- 
victions, . and tlie hope that it was ,th4 Holy Spirit himself 
working ^‘repentance not to be repented of,” drew forth a 
flood of mingled feelings, in ^»diich feat and hope struggled 
for the mastery. 

On a (iay of fast-falling snow a woman called at — — rectory 
to inquire if a servant were wanted. She was told it was not 
so, and was facing the driving snow to return, when she was 
inyitefl to rest, and wait till the storm abated. The offer w?is 
gladly accepted, and it was soon evident that she was one of 
that^arge class of pur fellow-creatures who feel tliemselves, as 
she expressed it, like “ a sparrow alone on the housetops 
one to whom so small an act of common kindness was like a 
gleam of light in a dark day. Trouble and- sorrow had been 
her portior^ and she was anxiously seeking a home where, 
with employment suited to her years, she might eat the bread 
of industry, and dwell amongst those who would care for her 
soul. The simple story of her own troubles called forth no 

* 1 Cor. X. 13. 
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energy of voice or manner; but being suddenly carried back | 
to the state of destitution in which she was left at her mother’s | 
death, the mention of that event touched her soul, and, leavi^' | 
her own tale of sorrow, she gave the following solemn and ! 
touching Statement connected with it ; — 

“ It happened that I was without a situation at the time 
my mother was attacked by the illness which carried her to 
the grave, and near her death she remarked that it was a mercy 
it was so ordered by a wise and gracious Providence. She 
suffered much front paiti and poverty ; but, oh, howlight were 
these trials corapS^d with the thought that she was about to 
face an offended Judge, with all her sins upon her head ! She 

• had heard of Jesus and his salvation ; but, like the greater 
part of her fellow-creatures, she had refused to be saved* She 
had lived without God in the world, broken his holy laws, 
and trampled on his salvation. In alarm and distress of mind, 
she one day crawled from the bed she was with difficulty able 
to leave, and, throwing herself on her knees,* she stretched out 
her arms in an agony of despair, crying, ‘ Oh, if 1 had the whole 
world, how w'ould I now give it for Jesus<fChrist ! but no, lie 
will not hear me. Oh, that Jesus should come to die for sin- 
ners, and I refuse to be saved ! I must perish with this load 
of sin. Oh, if I could now have Jesus for my vSavioijr 

“ In my ignorance I thought that, if she was at peace with 
all her neighbours, God would beat peace with her. I little | 
knew then how dearly the pardon of sinners had betm paid for, | 
and that no. man can go to the Father but by the precious j 
blood of Christ. I said, ‘ Mother, are you at peace witli every- i 
body?’ ‘With all but one,’ was her reply. ‘Widow J — ■ 
once wronged me, and I never forgave her.’ I said, ‘ Widow 
J — is a good woman, and I believe you were mistaken in 
thinking she had wronged you.’ 

' “ Days of restless, fearful agony passed on ; I felt sh^e must 
have help, and I was too ignorant to give it. I asked if I 
might call widow’ J — to speak to her. ‘ IS^ot her,’ she ^said, j 
With difficulty, however, she consented; and the poorwAnan, 
knowing my mother’s angry feelings toward her, was doubtful 
if she should be allowed to go. But it was the Lord himself 
who sent her there, for, through the precious word of life 
eternal brought- by widow J — , the stony heart Vas brought 
to yield to the power of the gospel of Christ Jesus ; and the I 
hands that had been stretched forth in horror and despair, were 
lifted i# earnest supplication and prayer to the 'Saviour of lost 
sinners. She had, indeed, seen herself in all the hatefulness 
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of her lost and ruined state ; she had writhed under the agony 
, of the dredd of the wages due to her sin ; what, tlierefore, 
must to her be tiie sight of such a Saviour, so full of tender 
mercy and compassion, that even at this eleventh hour his love 
and pity reached her ; granting her, through his bipod, remis- 
sijOn of her sins, clothing her poor trembling soul in the robe 
I 01 his own perfect righteousness, sealing these gifts to her by 
the teaching of the blessed Spirit, and using, as the instrument 
of all this blessedness to her, a poor, weak, helpless servant of 
Christ^btie, too, who was least likely* to be found beside her. 

Blessdb were the prayers offered an® the tears of godly 
sorrow shed by #idow J-^ and my mother — tears oyer a 
long, long life of forgetfulness of God and sins against his 
holy Mws — prayers of a broken heart, cries from a contrite 
, spirit, which had been taught the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
i and the far more exceeding riches of the grace of God. 

“ And, lest the shadow of a spot 
Should on my soul be found, 

He took the robe the Saviour wrought, 

And cast it all around/* 

A. H. 


SEED BY THE WAYSIDE. 

AN AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE OF THE REV. ROWLAND HILL. 

The following authentic anecdote of the celebrated Rowland 
Hill illustrates a principle that cannot be too frequently im- 
pressed u[)oii the minds of those who realize the pleasure as 
well as recognise the duty of using every opportunity of doing 
good. It may prove a salutary rebuke to those who are 
tempted to despise the simple and unostentatious means that 
are employed to scatter the precious seed of gospel truth in 
apparently uncongenial soil; while the scoffer will find* the 1 
fact one that cajinot be explained in any other way than by a 
refej^ence to that book of authority which declares that God^s 
truth shall not return unto him void, but really accomplish 
1 the purpose for which it was intended. 

A man who is seriously bent upon the accomplishment of 
. any good work w ill find and embrace opportunities that escape 
the observation of a less earnest man. The really earnest man 
does not wait for splendid opportunities, or the turn of public 
opinion, before he begins to act ; he ‘‘ works while it is day,** 
and endeavours to meet all the claims that each May puts 
I forth. 
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S«€h was llawlaxKl Hill. Beneath the surface of his eccen- 
tricity, and at the root of his droll witticisms, flowed a deep 
stream of earnestness, impelling onwards to every good word 
arid work. Perhaps many persons knew him only as a 
funny pree^^er,” who drew hundreds to attend his chi^pel in 
the Blackfriars-road. We hope that the anecdote about to be 
related of him will convince the reader tliat his highest aim 
was to do the work which God had given liim to do. 

Having been requested to preach a charity sermon in a 
country town, he ^v^as iavited to sleep the previous^; night at 
the house of a friwhd. Accordingly, soon after-dinner he 
mounted his horse, and rode towards the|tiown, meditating 
upon the great themes on which he was going to preach, and 
^tkering some lessons from those beautiful and suggestive 
scenes which the country so constantly presents. By tlie time 

he had reached the'* little village of , famed for nothing 

except 'its lifelessness and destitution of Christian effort, the 
sky became overcast, and the rain descended in torrents, so 
that he resolved to proceed no further that day, if it were ])os- 
sible to obtain accommodation for himself and horse in the 
village. He rode up to the village inn, called tlie “ lilack 
Lion,’’ and asked the landlord, who was standing at the door, 
whether he could let him have a bed. 

Yes, sir,” said the landlord, ‘^and a good one, too.” 

Well, then,” replied Rowland Hill, dismounting, ‘‘ order 
* me a good fire, take care of my horse, hang iny ciouk up to 
dry, and I will stay here for the night.” ^ 

After taking otf his wet clothes, and partaking of a com- 
fortable tea, he sat before the fire, and for several liours read 
and contemplated the pages of that wondrous book, so suited 
to every circumstance and condition of mankind. He did not 
consume his time, as some, perhaps, would have dor;e^ in re- 
I pining -upon the apparent xlisaster which compelled him to 
1 spend a night at a lonely village inn, instead of the house of a 
; Christian friend. While the storm raged witiidlrit, he was calm, 

! meditative, and thankful, for his companions were the prophets 
.of old, the inspired apostles,^ and He who is ever clothed with 
glory and honour. Little did the landlord imagine \vhom he 
had for a guest, and how thankful he would be in after years 
that the storm drove such a one to take shelter beneath his roof. 

As it was Rowing late, the landlord became impatient to j 
get to bed (for the early-closing system has always obtained 
m cou villages), and sent the waiter to acquaint Mr. Hill 
with his desire. 

i i— i i i — "> ' — .. . i, . - — . — 
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“ Master wishes to know, sir, whether it will be agreeable 
to you to %o to bed, as he never ^oes himself until he has feen 
all the l^iits put out ?’* 

Yes, my friend. I have been waiting a long time, ex- 
Ipectii^ to be called to family prayer/^ 

“ Family prayer! I don’t know what you mean, sir. We 
never have such things here.” 

“ Indeed ! Then tell your master I cannot go to bed until 
we have had family prayer.’’ 

The ivaiter left the room in astomshment ; and Mr. Hill 
heard him*tell the landlord that ‘^ the gen^man in the parlour 
was mad, for he ^ys he won’t go to bed until we have family 
prayer.” 

‘‘ Oh, indeed !” exclaimed the landlord ; ‘‘I’ll soon settle 
him.” 

He unceremoniously bounced into the room, saying, “ Sir, 

I wish you would go to bed. I cannot go until 1 have seen 
all the ligiits out, 1 am so afraid of tire.” 

“ So am I,” said Mr. Hill, “ g,nd I am very tired ; but I 
have been expecting to be summoned to family prayer.” 

“ All very good, sir,” cried the landlord ; “ but it cannot 
be done at an inn : it is impossible.” 

“ Indeed !” replied Mr. Hill. “ Suppose the hmise should 
be burned down, and all of us consumed to death ! Fray get 
me my horse ; I cannot sleep in a house where there is no 
family prayer” 

“ Dear me,” ejaculated the landlord, in a tone of wonder ; 

I hojie 5'ou will not think of leaving the house such a time 
of night — and such a night! I have no objection to have 
prayer ; but I don’t know how. I never said a prayer in my 
life.” 

“ Wei), then,” said Mr. Hill, “summon all your people 
who are up, and let us see what can be done.” 

The landlor,^ obeyed ; and in a few minutes tiie domestics 
entered tlje iDom — some grinning in a most disrespectful 
manner, while otliers stared at the minister as if lie were mad. 
He, however, bowed to them all as they entered ; and then said, 
in a solemn manner, “ Now we are all in the immediate pre- 
sence of God, let us all kneel down.” He then went up to 
the landlord, and asked liim to begin prayer. 

“ Sir,” said the landlord, “ I don’t know what to say ; I 
never prayed in my life ; I don’t know how.” 

Ask God to teach you,” was thfe gentle rer% of tlie 
minister. “ He can hear you ; he is with us now; ask him,” 
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The landlord, folding his hands and lifting dp liii e 3 ’^es, 
earr^tly said, “ God, teach us how to pray.’’ 

That is right, my friend,** cried Mr. Hill, joyously ; that 

is prayer. Go on.” 

“ I don’fe^now what to say, sir, I am sure,” the landlord 
responded; 

Oh, yes, you do,’’ said Mr. Hill, Tou know we are 
all sinners ; and what will become of us when we die ?” 

Again the landlord’s^ eyes were raised; and, with great 
solemnity, he said, “ 0my, God, make us all better people, 
and take us to heaven when we die.” ^ 

“ That i^ prayer, my friend— that is prayer. Go on,” said 
Mr. Hill. 

‘‘ I am sure I don’t know wliat to say now, sir.” 

“ Yes, you do. You asked God Almighty to teach you 
how to pray, and he has heard you. Now thank him for it.’* 

The landlord devoutly uttered, “ Thank you, God Almighty, 
for letting us pray to you. Amen.” 

‘‘ Amen, and amen,” said Mr. Hill. Now I will pray.” i 

He thanked God for letting them pray to him ; asked for- j 
^veness of sin ; and, although they might never again meet I 
in the world, hoped they would never forget fimily prayer, i 
He then dismissed them, and retired to bed. In the morning 
he rose early, breakfasted, wished them good bye, and rode 
away. 

Two years had passed before the good old man saw them 
again. He had sown good seed by the wayside, but it had 
not been devoured by the fowls of the air.” On the night 
he visited the house for the first time, apparently by accident, 
the sights and sounds which met his eyes and greeted liis ears 
were very different to what he subsequently found. Then he 
heard the ribald song and the coarse oath — now the voice of 
the blasphemer is hushed or changed into that of prayer. 

^‘Tlie wretch who once sang wildly, danced, and laugh'd, 

And buck’d in dizzy madness with the draught|> i 

Has wept a silent flood, reversed his ways,' 

Is sober, meek, benevolent, and prays.” 

Everything about the house appeared clean, quiet, and 
cheerful. The landlord, who was delighted to see the gentle- 
man who had been the instrument of so much good to his 
household and neighbourhood, related to the no less delighted 
listener the many glorious results of that first effort of family 
prayer ifi^his house; and, among other things, that they had 
built a chapel and a school in the village, and that family 
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prayer was constantly observed at the “ Black Lion ” night and 
morning. 

Mr. Hill was so overjoyed at the news, that he fell on his 
knees, and thanked God that he had deigned to ma,ke him the 
instrument of so much good. g. h. 


A DISTRICT VISITOR’S NOTE BOOK. 

One of my first visits in the district \fas at the house of a 
I poor woman, whose liusband was then ifjbon his death-bed. A 
i further acifuaintance confirmed the favourable impression 
; which was made upon me by her decent appearance amidst 
much poverty, and her uncomplaining submission to God's 

I j will amidst much affliction. I saw her again before the final 
ij stroke of separation came; and stood with her at the bedside 

of the dying man as he lay still, and insensible, apparently 

I I without suffering — that awe-inspiring, indescribable expression 
|! upon his face which told that he ha(i done with this world for 
i| ever. The weeping wife spoke <^f his good qualities as a 
I husband and a fatlier, dwelling on little traits which she 

recalled with a bursting heart; but he did not think himself 
good, she said ; his prayers during many months of illness had 
been for mercy on a miserable Sinner and the last words 
which he had been heard to utter were those which have given 
1 support to many a guilty soul in the hour of death — “ The 
I blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin." 
j What a comfort to hear of this as we gazed on the ghastly 
I features, and listened to the struggling, failing breath ! how 
; consoling to tell the poor mourner beside me that Christ had 
tiiken away the sting from death, and that through him they 
might meet again in the kingdom of their Father ! Often, 
alas! the visitor amongst the poor cannot in faithfulness dwell 
upon this “ sure and certain hope for it is only given to the 
penitent sinner who has by the grace of the Holy Spirit 
really sought a Saviour's mercy ; and where no sign of this is 
found, it is one of the most painful duties of the Christian 
to keep back the encouraging hope as inapplicable to the 
case, and to utter instead the word of warning or reproof. 

The poor man “ died, and was buried I trust w^e may 
acid, “ and was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom," 
exchanging a scene of imperfection and suffering for an 
inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.” In the early part of his illness he had felt much 
anxiety for his wife, who would at his death be left, as he 
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knew, in the deepest poverty ; but afterwards he was enabled 
to cast this and every other care, upon God ; and the poor 
woman, I observed, even in the depth of her affliction, had tlie 
same unshaken assurance that the Lord would “provide.” 
Nor was She disappointed. On my first visit after the funeral, 
she met me with a countenance in which grief and thankful- 
ness were strangely mingled : she had received the offer of a 
situation, upon terms which would enable her to provide for 
the present maintenance of two young cliildren who were de- 
pendent upon her ; the future siie said, she could leave in 
God’s hands; and already she was making busy, though 
sorrowful preparation for giving up her humble home. The 
very poor have indeed but little time for the indulgence of 
regret. Sometimes I have pitied them for this; but our 
better judgment tells us how well and wisely it is apj)ointed 
that the mind. should be withdravui fromvahi and perhaps sin- 
ful lamentations over the dead, to the right and healthful dis- 
charge of our needful duties towards the living. 

And so, after a brief acquaintance which yet has left a 
pleasant record in my memory, the widow ami I bade each 
other a long farewell. I have never heard of her since ; and 
but for another and a sudden death that almost immediately 
followed, bearing in all its cbcuinstanees the strongest contrast 
to the little history which I have faintly sketched, I might li^ive 
passed over those pages in my note-book which bring back to 
my recollection the widow Felton, with her pale, subdued 
countenance, and her low-roofed dwelling, scrupulously clean, 
though the scanty furniture and the bare shelves told a tale of 
want and privation of which I heard but little from her lips. 
As it is, the two incidents are inseparably linked together in 
my thoughts. 

Another death ! Yes, my experience for one sliort month 
as a district visitor seemed to bring before me more of 
human sufferingand sorrow than I had iiiiherto seen in a life- 
time. 

My first visit to the house of Mrs. Gardner was made on a 
sunny spring morning. A wretched, dirty room, literally 
unfurnished, excepting a crazy table and a chair with a broken 
back ; the fireless grate choked up with ashes and soot ; a 
rusty kettle standing on the “ hob a thrush hanging by the 
window in a crooked and worn-out cage, yet singing as the 
bright warm sunshine fell upon him ; the floor strewn with 
what ©ne might have least expected to see, the loveliest flowers 
of early spring, cowslips, and primroses, and deep-blue violets ; 
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and ill tlie midst of them, seated, a woman, still young, with 
bright, dark eyes, and a countenance giving token of under- i 
standing and acuteness. Beside her were two ragged children, 
ijiisy like herself in sorting and tying up the flowers for sale. ‘ 
iMihe group looked up as we entered, and then the mother rose, 
and at once comprehending our errand — for she was one of a 
class to whom charity is no new nor unwelcome thing — she 
entered upon her family history with freedom and minuteness, 
but wdth a lightness in her tone which did not enlist sympathy 
in her favour. 


Her husharid was a hard-working man ; — it happened that I 
knew something of his character, and I pitied him as I looked 
round the home to wliicb, night after night, he had to return. 
They had lost a child in the wdiiter ; its clothes caught fire, she 
told us, as if she had been speaking of some common occur- 
rence, while she was gone with one of her neighbours to get 
the New Year’s loaf. Now they had only these two remain- 
ing ; the girl went to the Ragged School, and as for the boy, 
his mother did not know that learning, was ever likely to be of 
mucli use to him. A thought of tUeir duty to God — of going ! 
to Jiis house, of keeping liis sabbaths, of obeying Ids word, ! 
never se<jined to have entered her mind. ! 

How }iai\l it is to find a word which wdll obtain the 
atJ:ention of such a being — thoughtless, Ijardened, unapproach- 
able, as it seems to us, through any clianiiel even of those 
human afflictions which belong t© our nature ! Yet a soul is 
tiiere which must live for over and ever — a soul, for w^hich ' 
Jesus died. We turn, overpow'ered, from the awful contempla- 
tion ; and our only refuge is in prayer to Him who has all 
hearts in his hand, and can dispose tliem even as he will. 

Without an inquir}^, ]Mrs. Gardner told me that she could 
not read. There had been an adult class at the Ragged School, 
which she liad attended in the preceding year : but thal was 
now' given up through the illness of the teacher, and so she 
was forgetting the little that she liad learned. My companion 
visitor would have proposed to instruct her, but there was 
evidently no desire on her part, for lier liusband, who was 
something of a scholar, had offered to teach her on Sundays, 
but that she said, with a laugh, would never do. W e left 
her, not without some serious counsel, but it w'as heard with 
a careless ear, and forgotten, alas! as soon as said. 

A few days only had passed, and J w^as again in my district. 
There was a closed shutter at the house of Mrs. Gardner, a©d 
the look of stillness, which told me at a glance that death was 
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j there. Suddenly he must have come — ‘^at an hour when tiiey 

I looked not for hiniJ’ JMy heart sank as I went into the house 
of a neighbour, and asked the question, who was dead? 
Rather, I thought in my inmost soul, who has begun to live ? 
Which of that thoughtless number has entered upon eternity, 
has learned the secret — fearful to the unprepared — of a life j 
to come. 

It \vas the poor, hard-working, uncared-for husband. He 
had returned home the night before at his usual hour ; had 
complained of no ailment : but early in the morning his wife 
was awakened by some slight movement, to fiml hhn dying at 
her side. Before lielp could be summoned, he M^as gone. It 
was one of those awful visitations which God sometimes sends 
to arrest the thoughts of the most careless, and to call to re- 
pentance all who will listen to the warning voice. 

I felt it my duty, although a painful one. to see tiie widow 
without delay. 2%en, if at any time, her heart would surely 
be open to the entreaties of a Christian friend. 1 cross(Hl the 
larrovv street, and gave a hesitating knock at the door. It was 
Ji>ene(i by the little girl, —the boy was away — and the voice 
)f Mrs. Gardner called, “ Come in.” I went in accordingly, 
Old when she saw w ho it w'as she rose from tlie cliair on 
viiich she liad been sitting, and I saw that the ligiit look \vas 
;one from her face, but there w^as not the ex})ression of grief 
,11(1 awe that I wished to see. She shed a few tears ; she 
poke of the sudden loss ; she said that she nuiant to lead a 
ew life, and go to church, and bring up her children, if slie 
ould find friends, in better ways. ]hit there was little feeling 
1 what she said, for even this dreadful stroke had left unmoved 
le hardness of her heart. 

Siie begged me to see the dead body of her husband, and 
lOUgh I shrank from compliance, yet, anxious to try every 
earite to gain some influence over her, I would not refuse, 
nd as I stood with her in that most melancholy, most miser- 
ile chamber, the lifeless form before us, which only one day 
ice had taken part in this busy world, I sought faithfully to 
am her tliat her own hour must come, and earnestly urged 
:r to seek for the mercy which will never be denied to r j 
10 desire to turn away from their wickedness and liv^ j 
ist that I delivered the Master’s message plainly, j 
deavoured to do it with ’ 
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she gains a living I know not how. But there is one lesson 
which tlie district visitor before all other^ must learn, — it is 
to do the work which is appointed her in faith and prayer, and 
to leave the event with God. e. w.* 


rm : home for the poor, ‘‘A wide field mn 

USEFULNESS.” 

A WIDE field for usefulness!” The expression is a com- i 
moil, ])ut comprehensive one! It .seems to present to our [ 
vie w the world lying in sin and in sorrow, with its cultivated ! 
spots and its desert places — its beaten tracks and its thorny i 
wastes ; the labouj'crs of the Lord, anticipating in this the i 
euiployinewt of angels, moving to and fro, making ‘‘ the | 
crooked ])aths straight, and the rough places plain,” removing i 
{ the thorns, and planting in the wilderness the precious seed of | 
I the word. 

I But wliile these labourers of love visit alike the lone cottage ! 
I on the hill-side and the crowded cities of the plain, there is j 
5 one portion of the wide field ” \vhich seems too often com- I 
: paratively neglected — one tliat we would gladly see more | 
trodden by the feet of them that bring good tidings.” It is 
a thorny portion, too, where the labourer’s liand is much 
neecU'd, the a oice of the comforter greatly required. 

Have you not often remarked a building (I speak alike to 
the inhabitant of town or country), which does not attract the 
eye by its beauty, which has none of the palace but its size — | 
a dull, many-windowed brick pile, suggesting ideas of crowded 
loneliness and congregated misery ? It is neither a hospital 
nor a prison, yet ])ai takes of the nature of both. It is^the 
])arish union I 

Tiie blind, the ignorarit, the sick, and the friendless lie here 
side by side (alas! how little thought of by the outer world!), 
dependent eliiefly for kindness and for sympathy upon a poor- 
liouvse nurse, until tlie pauper bed is exchanged for a pauper 
grave. Oh tlnit the eye of Christian benevolence were more 
wont to penetrate into the recesses of the unions of our land ! 

To convey some idea of the number of inmates contained 
within some of our parisli unions, it may here be mentioned 
that, in the winter of 1847 - 48 , there were uwards of two ' 
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j there. Suddenly he must have come — ‘‘at an hour when they 
looked not for himi’ My heart sank as I went into the Iiouse 
} of a neighbour, and asked the question, who was dead ? 

' lliithef, 1 thought in my inmost soul, who has begun to live? 
Which of that thoughtless number has entered upon eternity, 
has learned the secret— fearful to the unprepared — of a life 
to come. 

It was the poor, hard-working, uncared-for husband. He 
had returned home the night before at his usual hour ; had 
complained of no ailment ; but early in tlie morning his wife 
j was awakened by some slight movement, to find him dying at 
j her side. Before help could be summoned, he was gone. It 
was one of those awful visitations which God sometimes sends 
to arrest the thoughts of the most careless, and to call to re- 
pentance all who will listen to the warning voice. 

I felt it my duty, although a painful one. U> see the widow' 
without delay. if at any time, her heart would surely 

be open to tiie entreaties of a Christian friend. 1 erosstul the 
narrow street, and gave a hesitating knock at the door. It was 
o}>ened by the little girl, — the boy was away — and the voice 
of Mrs. Gardner called, “ Come in.” 1 w ent in accordingly, 
and when she saw w ho it was she rose from the chair on 
W'liich she had been sitting, and I saw' that the liglit look was 
gone from her face, but there w'as not the ex})ression of grpd’ 
and awe that I w ished to see. She shed a few tears ; she 
spoke of the sudden loss ; she said that she meant to lead a 
new' life, and go to church, and bring up her children, if she 
could find friends, in better w'ays. But there was little feeling j 
in what she said, for even this dreadful stroke iiad left unmoved i 
the hardness of her heart. | 

She begged me to see the dead body of her husband, and | 
though 1 shrank from compliance, yet, anxious to try every j 
meaife to gain some influence over her, 1 would not refuse, j 
And as I stood with her in that most inelaiicholy, most miser- i 
able chamber, the lifeless form before us, which only one day j 
since had taken part in this busy world, I sought faithfully to { 
W'arn her that her own hour must come, and earnestly urgtsl J 
her to seek for the mercy which will never be denied to 
who desire to turn away from their wickedness and livf j 

trust that I delivered the Master’s message plainly, , 

endeavoured to do it with kindness. She was 
again shed tears : but, alas ! I have seen no other res«V/^^'. . 

l(^g time has passed since then, and to all appearance^^ ^ 
still the same. Her children are as ragged and forlor '^”’ 
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she gains a living I know not how. But there i» one lesson { 
which the district visitor before all other^ must learn, — it is 
to do the work which is appointed her in iaith and prayer, and 
to leave the event with God. e. w.* 


^niE HOME FOR THE POOR, “ A WIDE FIELD IlOK 
USEFULNESS.” 

‘‘ A wide held for usefulness!” The expression is a com- 
mon, but comprehensive one 1 It .seems to present to our 
view the world lying in sin and in sorrow, with its cultivated 
spots and its desert places — its beaten tracks and its thorny 
wnstes ; the labourers of the Lord, anticipating in this the 
eniployincMt of angels, moving to and fro, making the 
crooked ])alhs straight, and the rough places plain,” removing ! 
the thorns, and planting in the wilderness the precious seed of 
the word. 

But while these labourers of love visit alike the lone cottage j 
on the hill-vside and the crowded cities of the plain, there is j 
one portion of the wide field ” which seems too often com- j 
paratively neglectc^d — one that Ave w^ould gladly see more I 
trodden by the fi.'ct of them that bring good tidings.” It is j 
a thorny portion, too, where the labourer's liand is much I 
needed, the voice of the comforter greatly required. 

Have you not often remarked a building (I speak alike to 
tlie inhabitant of town or country), which does not attract the 
eye by its beauty, which has none of the palace but its size — 
a dull, many-windowed brick pile, suggesting ideas of crowded 
loneliness and congregated misery ? It is neither a hospital 
nor a ])rison, yet ])artakes of the nature of both. It is the 
])arish union ! 

Tile blind, the ignomTit, the sick, and the friendless lie here 
side by side (alas! iiow little thought of by the outer world!), 
dependent chiefly for kindness and for sympathy upon a poor- 
liouse nurse, until the jiauper bed is exchanged for a pauper 
grave. Oh tlrat the eye of Christian benevolence were more 
wont to penetrate into the recesses of the unions of our land ! 

To convey some idea of the number of inmates contained 
within some of our jiarish unions, it may here be mentioned 
that, in the winter of 1847-48, there were upwards of two 
thousand within the walls of the union which the writer of 
this paper had occasion to visit. 

Wiiat we want is, general attention to the spiritual neces- 
sities of our unions ; an organized system for their spiritual 
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visitaticm : and we earnestlv desire yet to see the day when 
the chaplain of eveyy union mroughout the land shall be aided 
by a little auxiliary band of visitors, male and female, who 
mSiy be “ eyes to the blind,” instructors of the ignorant, and 
friends of tiie friendless, in that portion of tlie spiritual vine- 
yard whore hitherto those labourers have been comparatively 
so few in number. 

In illustration of this subject, we propose inserting* a few 
incidents, gathered from the private note-book of one w ho, for 
some years past, lias been accustomed to visit one of the unions 
of our metropolis. 

“ That poor creature was brought into tiie house almost in 
a state of starvation,” said one of the women to me, as she 
pointed to an emaciated-looking patient, who lay stretched on 
one of the beds. She was aged seventy-nine, had been a 
seamstress, and, perhaps, had seen better days, for tliey shovve(i 
me the books w hich had been found \Yith her — a Bible and 
“ A Companion to the Altar.” 

I wished to address hef; bat found, ^las ! iliat the mind 
of the i^ufferer wa^ affected. It was tomdiing to s(‘e her jxior 
emaciated hands still work — working as if tlie sev<'re habit of 
a life still clung to her in deatli, while siie kept inurinuring lo 
herself, “ Poor blind Dick,” and other broken sentences, in a 
low tone of voice. 

It was sad to think how this poor fellow mortal must have 
worked, and suffered, and starved ere she liad come to this. 

Tiie case appearing to be oiie beyond tJie reach of religious 
consolation, 1 left the bedside of the sufierer lo read or rejieat 
some words of scriptural comfort to another who lay near ; 
but, remarking that at the sound of iny voice the dying seam- 
stress soon lay very quiet, and seemed to be listening to what 
I said, I returned to her side, and spoke a few words on tiiat 
subject which soonest reaches the heart both of sufferer and of 
penitent. I spoke of the compassion of our Lord. 

Tears moistened the eyes of the dying woman, and she 
murmured gently, I am thankful.” 

Touching words to proceed from those lips ! What a lesson 
did tliey speak to my own heart ! . . . . 

This morning widow L — opened her heart to me more 
than she had previously done. IShe owged, with great candour 
and humility, that in the clays of her youth and health she had 
been engi'ossed by earthly cares; her chief concern being that 
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her Jarge family of fourteen chi^en should “ get on ” in the 
world. For this object she haa neglected the sabbath-day ; 
for this she had neglected the care of her own soul. 

“ And now, ma’arn,” she added, “ all my children have been 
taken from me. I have lost them all but one.” 

And that one?” 

lie never comes to see me.” 

iPoor, desolate mother ! Buf the God whom, in the days of 
her youth, she had forgotten, has not now forgotten her. 

Tije humble earnestness with which she listens to the word 
of God, th(k patience with which she bears the loss of her eye- 
sight, in addition to her other afflictions, all bring strong hope 
to my heart that, like the prodigal son, to whose history she 
so loves to listen, this wanderer, too, may find mercy, and a 
welcome in her Father’s home !” 

Indeed, ma’am, I am not what I once was,” said the old 
Scotch woman, and slie shook her head mournfully. The 
time was wlien 1 was religious. I leanit some hymns of a 
young leddy, and afi ha’e I siin^ my gudeman to sleep wi’ 
them ! Hut now it’s all ov’r wi’ that.^ There’s sic a din o’ 
quarrelling and disturbance in this place, it’s impossible to be 
religious here, ma’am.” 

AVhat a contrast to these words of the old Scotch nurse were 
those spokcji to me by another inmate of this same house. 

I was about to read aloud in one of the wards, when the 
1 nurse told me that there was an aged patient, very ill indeed, 
who wished to speak with me. 

A very tiiiii, respectable-looking old woman lay calmly on 
the bed. She was dying; but hope and love to the Saviour 
slione ill her heart with a briglitness which refreshed my own. 
She took my hand ^e^pectfully but affectionately within hers 
when I approached her bed ; and in a calm clear tone of 
voice told me of the peace and strong consolation which 
filled her soul. 

Oh, my dear ma’am,” she exclaimed, I do love tlie Lord 
with all my heart and mind. 1 have strong assurance of the 
pardoning mercy t)f my God through Christ. When all is 
quiet in the ward at niglit, it is so delightful to think of these 
things.” 

When next I called at the union, this patient was no more. 
Faith uas exchangeef Tor sight, and hope for, I trust, a glad 
fruition. f. a. 
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‘The perusal of tJie foregmng remarks has suggested to a* 
friend the following lines : — ^ 


THE HOME ABOVE. 

The pauper’s bed !” oh, ’tis a weary place 
For hearts the weight of foneliness to prove ; 

Ko change to hope for, save the grave ! — no home, 
Save in a home above ! 

The pauper’s bed !” where is the mother’s voice 
To cheer the joyless hours which slowly move ? 
Alas ! the pauper weeps alone ! they meet — 

But in a home above. 

How beautiful the feet of those who bring 
Waters that sparkle M)m the well of love ; 

Tidings of hope for thirsty souls — and point 
To a bright home above. 

Tidings of One who left his glorious throne, 

To break the meshes which our sins tiad wove, 

And guide the wand’ring feet of fallen man 
To his bright home above. 

Lord of the harvest 1 send thy lab’rers forth 
To gather mourning hearis, and souls that rove — 
Scatt’ring the seed, whose blossoms shall unfold 
In thy bright home above. 


! 
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MAY DAY. I 

( 

llow bright and boautiful the morning is, and quite suited I 
to til is first day of the lovely month of IMay,” said Anna, I 
tlirowing up tiie sash of her windoiR^, and inhaling the breeze j 
that came laden witii sweets from the flower-garden beneath. I 
“I think I will go to visit grandmamma: a walk througli 
the fields would be delightful.” And she set off, her spirits 
animated by flie glow of iiealth and youth, and her mind pre- 
pared to admire and enjoy everything. 

Anna thought that she had never heard the birds sing so 
merrily, or seen the lambs frisk with such glee over ^he green 
turf as they did on this auspicious morning. ‘‘ And it is,” 
she thought, only the beginning of enjoyment: the weather 
\vill become more settled and warmer every day : preHy as 
tliese spring flowers are, the summer blossoms which succeed 
them are far su}>erior — then con^ the delicious fruits. People 
may talk of this world being a very bad and a very sad one, 
but to me it seems a very pleasant world, and its being so is a' 
proof of the goodness of God. How nicely this is expressed 
in the book I was^ reading last night : — ^ Man is something 
more than an animal which wants lodging and food. He has 
an eye for the sublime and beautiful, and his Creator has 
provided his abode with ample materials for these nobler 
tastes. He has made it a w'orld of fragrance and music- — of 
brightness and symmetry — where the grand and the graceful 
— the awful and the lovely, rejoice together.’ No wonder 
the psalmist should ditelaim, ‘ O Lord, how manifold are 
thy works ! % wisdom hast thou made them all,’ Psa. civ. 24.” 

May, 1854. e 
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Pleased with herself for what she considered devotional 
feelings, Anna continued with light heart and step to wend 
her way, and did not observe that a cloud which had arisen 
in the western horizon, was fast increasing in size and darkness 
of hue, till the blue arch over head became obscured, and the 
landscape around her was no longer glowing with sunshine. 

It is but a passing cloud,” she thought ; “ the sun will 
soon be out again, and everything look more beautiful tMi 
ever.” 

A few drops now fell upon her face, and caused her to look 
about for shelter, but it was nowhere to be had. Then the 
distant roll of thunder was h^rd, and the rain began to fall 
heavily. After a few ineffectual efforts to save her dress, and 
the riband of her pretty spring bonnet from ruin, Anna got 
frightened in the apprehension of more serious evils. She 
was still at some distance from her ' grandmother’s liouse, aiul 
no other was in the way: there might be another peal of 
thunder nearer tlian the first — there might be lightning, of 
which she was much afraid ; and of her getting a severe wet- 
ting there could be no cfoubt, from which cold and illness 
might result. 

How changed was everything around ! The birds had 
stopped singing — the flowers hung their heavy lieads, over- 
charged with rain — and the sportive lambs were cowering for 
shelter under the hedges. The charms of the rural scene 
were all gone, and it was so tiresome to walk through the 
wet grassf, that poor Anna betook herself to the road, wliicii 
was near. Even here iier progress was slow, as a strong gale 
whic^ blew right against her had sprung up, and much impeded 
her, progress. Thus frightened, drenched with rain, and 
altogether in a sad plight, she arrived at length at her grand- 
mother’s dwelling. 

The old lady was greatly distressed at seeing her condition. 
She made her, with due sj)eed, take off her wet garments, get 
into a well-warmed bed, and take some liot vviiie and water, 
Anna, who had been fatigued :ls well as frightened by her 
disastrous excursion, fell into a, sound sleep. On waking she 
found herself refreshed, and soon joined her grandmother 
beside a ^heerful fire, which, May day though it was, looked 
attractive ; for still all outside was gloom, verifying the poet’s 
words that even at this genial season, — 

• ** Winter oft at eve resumes the breA, 

Chills the bright morn, and bids his*driving sl^ts 
Deform the day delightless.” 
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Anna gave her grandmother, by whom she was welcomed 
witii an affectionate smile, an account of her walk, and of the 
thoughts and feelings which it had occasioned her. 

“Well, my dear child,” said the old lady, “ perhaps it may 
not be unprofitable to view your little May-day adventure 
as if it were a type of your future life. You are now in the 
priftie of youth and health; your path, like that on which 
your walk commenced this morning, strewed with flowers, and 
brightened by a cloudless sky, while hope permits you not 
to dream of changes. . But blossoms will be blighted, and 
storms wifl gather as surely as they did to-day.” 

“ A sad prospect, grandraadftna ; but how do you know that 
it will be realized ?” 

It is the lot of humanity, my child — the consequence of 
sin. Trials, in some shape or other, will come; the question 
is, how shall we meet them ?” 

Anna looked tiioughtful, and said, I hope, when they do, 
I can say, Thy will be done. God Is a loving Father, and 
sends sorrow in mercy.” 

‘‘ So his M|ord declares, Anna, and so we profess to 
believe ; but tlie difficulty is to feel that it really is so, when 
trial comes. You tell me that in gazing on the bright scenes 
around you this morning your heart glowed with love to the 
Creator, and a deep conviction that all his Morks were made 
in wisdom. Tell me, when the storm came on, did this feeling 
last, and ’give you courage to meet it?” 

Anna coloured. “ 1 was startled, grandmamma ; it came 
saddenl}^ and 1 was trying to keep myself dry — and then 
looking for shelter — andljn short I did not think — ” 

Did not think of Him who sent it, my child ? Now, 
w ould it not be well before the storms of life come, to ascertain 
that you are ))re])ared for them ; tiiat you hav^ really sought 
and found a refuge in Him who is ‘ as an hiding-place froA 
the wind, and a covert from the tempest ; as rivers of water 
in a dry place, iis the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land?^ Isa. xxxii. 2.” 

Anna did not reply, but looked thoughtful, as if these 
words had made an impression on her mind. After a while 
her grandmother continued, I too, dear child, ha^e had my 
May day of youth and happiness, so far as this world can give 
it ; and, just like yours this morning, it was soon overclouded, 
and, stonns arose before I knew where to flee from them. 
Oh ! Ann% I suffered a great deal and her voice trem- 
bled. “ But praise be to the Lord, he taught me fully to 
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understand and feel tlie blessed truths which his Spirit has 
revealed for our unspeakable comfort, particularly in the 
twelfth chapter of Hebrews, and I can clearly see that it was i 
good for me to be afflicted.” 

“ Well, grandmamma, I can easily comprehend,” the young 
lady replied, “ that when trials are over, and we are enabled 
to perceive the good which they produced, we may feel sa?ti% 
fied, or even thankful for them. But while the thunder peals, 
and the storm rages, and we are hurt and frightened, how is it 
that we can feel peace and comfort?” 

“ By faith, Anna ; that faith in God’s promises~in ‘ the 
immutability of his counsel’ — #hich is as ‘an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and stedfast,’ Heb. vi. 19. Let us try lia- 
bitually to exercise this child-like trust in our heavenly 
Father, remembering that he makes all things, little and 
great, work together for good to them that love him ; ev('n 
in a summer shower, Anna, and that which befel you to-day 
was little more ; then, when tempests arivSe, a sense of safety 
! will keep us in peace. As to a knowledge of how trials 
operate for good, it is not always vouchsafe(^to us in tins 
life — probably w'e shall know hereafter: but even here ue 
often can plainly perceive it.” 

“ Dear grandmamma,” Anna replied, I believe I thought 
myself more advanced in the Christian course tlian I am — 
that I had more trust in God — more — ” and she stopped, evi- 
dently humbled. 

“ My beloved Anna, if we are thinking more highly of 
ourselves in anything than we ought to think, it is well to 
find it out. But to return to wha| I was saying ; in your 
little adventure this morning I am able eveti now to know 
distinctly that what was so unjdeasant, ojK-Tatcd for your* 
temporal safety and welfare. And 1 trust I may hope it 
l^dll do far more — that it has impressed a lesson on your 
young heart which will, with _God’s blessing, be useful 
through life. 

‘‘ And now to explain myself. I had scarcely settled you 
to sleep after your arrival, when my neighbour, farmer 
Brown, walked in, a large club in his hand, and his counte- 
nance expressing alarm. ‘ You spoke to w ife last niglit 
ma’am,’ said he, ‘about having sillabub for some young 
friends you expected this May day. I knew Miss Anna 
w'ould be one of them, and I also knew that slie often walks 
here across the fields. Now, ma’am, J have just heard that there 
is a terrible bull in one of the fields through which she would 
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coipe, and so Tm going to meet her as fast as I can/ I 
thanked him warmly, and told him of your arrival. He 
seemed extremely rejoiced, and then infonned me that the 
animal had suddenly become quite furious, and had hurt two 
men who tried to catch it ; so that your danger was indeed 
great, and you were saved from it by the storm which drove 
you off your pleasant flowery path through the fields, and 
obliged you to betake yourself to the common road.” 

Anna was much affected,* and expressed deep thankfulness 
for this instance of providential care. Never forget,’^ said 
the old lady ; ‘‘ anti when you cannot understand all the dis- 
. pensations of your Father, remember that — 
j “ Day by day, and year by year, . 

I Will make the dark enigma clear j 

^ And furuish ns' perhaps at last, 

Like other scenes already past, 

I With proof tliat wc, and our affairs, 

Are part of a Jehovah’s cares ; 
j For (iod unfolds by ^low degrees 

The j)urport of liis deep decrees ; 

Sheds every liour a cle:?rer light, 

111 aid of our defective sight; 

And spreads at length before the soul, 

A beautiliii and perfect whole.” 

'fe. F. G. 


KOBERT THE SOLDIER. 

Duiung the war which was terminated at the peace of 1814, 
an English and a Prussian surgeon frequently met when 
attending the sick and wounded. Similarity of profession, 
and still more sympathy of mind and religious principle, gave 
rise to a friendsiiip, which continued and strengthened when 
i they quitltid the army, and was kept up by frequent inter- 
I change of letters and occasional meetings. Dr. J — took 
j the opportunity of tiie opening pf the Great Exhibition in 
! London, to urge his friend to visit him, and in his letter of 
j invitation playfully added to other mofives for his coming, j 
that, in accordance with the principles and love of peace, | 
Dr. K — professed he was bound to come over to a meeting j 
! tliat must, aii Dr. J — thought, promote peace among nations 
|{ even if friendship did not bring him.* Dr. J — also made 
; some inquiries respecting a soldier to whom his friend liad 
i alluded in a former letter. Dr. K — answ^ered by the fol- 
I lowing letter, apparently thinking his friend was too sanguine 
in his hopes of peace. 
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I accept your invitation, deaf friend, with great pleasure, 
and hope to be with you at the opening of your Crystal . 
Palace. We shall thus, in our elderly days, see a crovd 
of people of various and distant countries again assembled in 
one capital. What a glorious contrast to that we witnessed 
at the commencement of our friendship, wlien we entered 
Paris, you under Wellington and I under Blucher! 

Our love of peace and peaceful pursuits soon caused us 
both to quit the army and settle down to private practice, 
and God has blessed us in our efforts after professional suc- 
cess. As a lover of peace I must rejoice to see so many 
eagerly hasting to share in w^hat I regard as a demonstration 
and symbol of peace amongst the nations, at least of Europe. 
At the same time, our admiration must . not lead us to 
consider it more than outward and temporary peace ; for 
except grace reign in the heart of man, the evil })assions lie 
dormant but for a while, ready to burst forth and kindle into 
I war and bloodshed at a slight spark of provocation. True 
peace, liowever, may reign^in and keep tranquil tlie heart of 
the servant of God, even in the midst of war and bloodshed. 

Just before you and I first met,* attending in that liospital 
where so many sick and wounded needed surgical assistance, 

I had proof of this in the case of the soldier Kobert, about 
whom you inquii%, and yidiose death has been prescnit to my 
mind ever since hearing from you, as an exhibition of tnu? 
peace when all around was warlike. As I walk through the 
■ village, or, mounted on my old grey horse, visit some dis- 
tant patient, I often reflect on the scenes of former days, and 
sometimes forget myself and all around me, and fancy 1 hear 
the trumpet recalling the scattered troops, or the booming qf 
cannon in the distance, and then suddenly start to recollection 
that peaceful scenes and rural “sounds alone arfe before me ; 
but for many days Robert has been the subject of these my 
reveries. 

When I joined *my corps as an army surgeon, I found 
myself surrounded by young men, and as the war at that 
period was considered a war of liberation, many men of birth 
and education were glad to serve as private soldiers. TJiere 
was such changing of men that I got acquainted with the 
features and appearance of many whose names I never learned. 
Some of these I have since met, settled as quiet citizens, wIk) 
have recognised and addressed me. But you will think it 
curious that I should have formed a heartfelt friendship for 
one whose surname I do not even now know. ‘ Robert ’ was 
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the ouly name inscribed on his coffin when his remains were ; 
interred in a little village churchyard in France, far from 
his home and his friends, if jie left any. 

Even a more experifoced person than I then was must 
have been struck by the evident superiority of Robert, though 
in the dress of a private soldier. gathered round the I 

watch-fire of an evening, or on the march, his comrades con- 
sidered liim silent and somew'hat melancholy, but I always ■ 
found him cheerful and ready to converse. There was, how- 
ever, something in his manner and a})pearance different from | 
his fellowjsoldiers. lie was v«*y y#ung, and of a fresh aiul ' 
blooming complexion and soft expression of countenance, and i 
always neat in Jiis dress. His appearance gave rise to many j 
jokes and jests, as that he was a young lady in disguise, that ! 
he need fear nothing, since even the enemy would not molest 
a tender girl, and so forth. But in a night attack on a battery 
defended by the French, he soon proved his manliness. 

“ When called to dress the wounds of the few who returned 
from the attack, I was surprised to find Robert amongst 
them ; for the volunteer corps wldch he was attached, I 
knew was not ordenul there. But I soon leartied that he and 
two others had asked permission to be of the number, and 
when the leader fell, Robert had taken the command and led 
on a body of men to storm the battery. He was as calm as 
ever wlien I spoke to him on the subject, and said he was 
glad of tlie o})portunity of showing that a Christian soldier 
would not lag behind at a critical moment ; that his two 
volunteer companions had fallen, so that it was his place to 
come forward. For his conduct his general promoted him 
on the sj)ot, and he recovered from his wounds so quickly, I 
that in a very short time he was able to leave the hospital 
wagon in which we carried the wounded, and mount his horse 
as lieutenant. All jokes and sarcasms now ceased, and his 
manners, which had been considered cold and reserved as a 
private, w ere courteous and unpresuming as an officer ; but I 
must say he did a})pear more open and friendly when pro- 
moted. 

“ Soon after this we were quartered in a little village w here 
the inhabitants had already suffered so much from troops of 
all parties marching through it, that they were ill-disposed 
towards soldiers of any. nation, and our general found it 
necessary to enforce the strictest discipline, to prevent our 
soldiers from acts pf violence in revenge for the unwillingness 
of the^villagers to supply them. The following evening, as 
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we gathered round the fires to refresh ourselves froju the 
stores that had now come from the camp, each one liad soine- 
thing to relate of the preceding night, and many complaints 
were heard, soldier-fashion, of thf? sliabby dealings of‘. the 
inhabitants towards those who called rfieinselves their de- 
liverers, Jests too wept round and much laugliter, at tlie 
tricks practised on the poor Villager:^ to make them discover 
their hoards of provision. 

Robert remained silent till some one said, ‘ Well, lieu- 
tenant, you probably were quartered on the mayor or some 
rich inhabitant, who regaled ^ou and gave you a comfortable 
bed. You have had nothing to com[)laiii of/ ^ 

“ ‘ I have nothing to complain of, indeed,^ answered Robert. 

‘ Two of my friends, who really needed refreshment more 
than I did, asked me to change quarters with them, and I did 
so, .and was thus lodged in the cottage of a poor and pious 
widow, who, on my asking civilly, sliared with me all the 
i little provisions she had. She told me afterwards that she 
I had awaited our arrival in fear and trembling, and in prayer* 
to God to protect her from ill usage by rougii-maiinered 
I foreign soldiens. We were soon friendly together, and I 
! distributed amongst her little children some ciiocolate which, 
a ricii lady, at whose house I had been quartered a few nights 
before, had put into my kua})sack. We ate a frugal meal 
together and conversed ^ well as my broken French per- 
mitted, and I then lay down on my straw couch and slept as if 
on eider down till morning. 1 bade her a solemn farewell 
this morning, for we are not likely to meet again except in 
the kingdom of God.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said a soldier, ^ but I saw^ou, lieutenant, softeii 7 , 
ing the pain of parting to the woman, by paying her, anct|pj 
dare say richly, for her straw couch and water soup.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Not richly, certainly,’ said Roberff^ ^ a soldier’s purse 
is seldom a full one.’ Complaints and jests on bad lodgings 
soon ceased, and conversation took another turn. 

‘‘ Robert and I became very intimate: we were quite like 
brothers. Though I had read tlie llible before, and had 
received religious instruction at school, and even attended 
theological lectures at college, to Robert 1 owe my knowledge 
of what true faith consists in. I have never met any man 
who seemed so entirely governed and led by religious prin- 
ciple. Of course he had inward struggles, but, oftitwardly, 
he appeareil to go right as it were by ins^nct, so completely 
natural did the impulse seem. The proper words t(^ say at 
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the right moment were the first to present themselves to his 
mind and memory. I am very sure that at that period a fiery 
zeal for my conversion, of any expression of anger againi^ 
some remains of infidelity which were then rankling in my 
mind, tiiougli I called myself a Christian, would have re- 
pulsed me, and made all else he said or did of no effect ; but 
a mother could not show more patience and forbearance with 
the way\vmrdness of a child tlian Robert did with me, though 
we were of equal years. But it was at the deathbed of tiiis 
dear friend^ tliat I learned most and received the strongest 
; convictions. 

; A few daj^s before we entered Paris, a few days too before 
i his deatfi, we were on the rnarcli with a small division of the 
j army on a cross road, and passing through a retired village 
j heard a chunjh bell tolling. ‘ How sweet, how joyful that 
, sound is !’ said Robert : ‘ it seems to announce the going 
i home of a soul to eternal peace and rest after the turmoil and 
! danger of life.’ 

] ‘"He rode beside me in silence* for some time, buried in 
1 thought. His emotion on this occasion I afterwards thougiit 

I was like a presentiment of his approacliing death ; but, indeed, 
1 , death must have been ever present to his mind in the life we 
jj then led. He fell in a skirmish a few days after this. IS^ot 
j| many were either killed or wounded,, but he was among the 
jj latter, arjd 1 soon saw that though tlie bleeding was staunched 

II without mucli difficulty, liis wound was mortal. It was from 
!j a musket l)all in the lower part of the trunk of the body. 

\ “ Robert questioned me about it, and with him untruth or 

; evasion was not to be ^Sought of. I gave him a straight- 
! fp^ard answer, and I sliall never forget the look he gave 
i wtien he heard my 0}>inion. There was not the slightest 
^ trace of that indifferdihco or levity of mind with which I have 
known many reccdve the tidings of approaching death, and 
; wiio were considered by their commdes brave -and wise on 
account of this very indifference. It is, however, not a proof 
of manliness, but of utter ignorance of the meaning of either 
life or #eath. I have also seen those who received with 
horror and despair the tidings that death w^as near at iiand. 
But not like any of these was my friend. He folded his 
hands together and his lips moved, and I knew by the ex- 
! pression of his features that it was a moment of calm com- 
munion with his Sav;iiour. He then turned to me and smiled, 
and though teRXs were in his eyes they w ere tears of joy rather 
than of sorrow or suffering. 
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“ My duty called me to attend toothers, and when I returned 
it was night ; and during my absence Robert had been moved 
into a house in a by-street, and wsre lying in a quiet chamber 
dimly lighted. ‘ You do not like to leave me alone my last 
night on earth,’ he said, when he perceived me in the room ; 

‘ but I was not alone during your absence. Oh ! I wish I 
could describe to you the blessed society in which I was and 
am. Stay with me and enjoy my happiness.* ♦We both 
remained silent, and in the silence of the night beside the bed 
of that dying Christian, I felt an inward peace, sych as I had 
never experienced in my life before. 

“ After a while Robert pointed to a Testament lying near 
him, and asked me to read the seventeenth chapter o% Joiin’s 
Gospel. I read, and as I did so a tinge of colour reddened 
his cheek, and his eye brightened for a moment, as if he 
already had entered on the happiness he had anticipated. He, 
however, fell into a quiet slumber, which I supposed to be the 
beginning of the sleep of <leath ; but he woke once more. 
He asked for a glass of witter, and thanked me for it with a 
happy smile. His voice w'as stronger than before he slumbered. 

“ ‘ Have you any message or remembrance to be given to 
remaining friends?* I inquired. 

“ ‘ They are all gone home before me,* he answered. ^ They 
were believers, they were faithful, I shall meet them yonder ;* 
and lie pointed upw^ards. ‘ Be true, be faithful to thy 
Saviour, my dear friend. This is the last blessing, the best 
I c^n give you. God bless my native land and give her 
peace. May the faith of Christ be^yietorious ; *Tesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever !* 

“ A shade passed over his countenance ; 1 knew it to be the 
shade of death, and read the song of Simeon, ‘Lord, now' 
lettest thou thy servant depart in p^ce,’ etc. Before I 
reached the last verse he had slept in death. It was like * 
sleep to him. I closed his eyes and stayed beside his remains 
until morning. Never can I forget the feelings of that 
night ; and I shall have cause to praise God through eternity 
for the privilege of witnessing the calmness, and peace, and 
joy attending the last hours on eartii of a soul resting witri 
loving confidence on its God and Saviour.** e. m. r. 


THE LEGACIES OF SIN. 

BY OLD HUMPHREY. 

Have you ever, from a rising ground, looked down upon a 
peaceful vale and quiet village, when the church spire, the 
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mill water-wheel, and the winding brook have glittered in the 

sun ; wiien the green pastures have been studded with flocks 
and herds ; when the farmdiouses and cottages have appeared 
to be tlie abodes of comfort and contentment ; when the waving 
woods, in massy foliage, piled height over height above the 
river, commanding a delightful view, liave themselves greatly 
added to its beauty; and when the clear blue heavens and 
snow-white clouds have given to the whole an indescribable 
cliaiacter of purity, cheerfulness, and joy, awakening emotions 
of thankfulness, and calling forth the incense of the heart? 
Oh yes, you must have gazed on such a scene, for it is a 
common one, and hundreds have regarded it with conscious 
delight, 

‘‘ Still dear to fancy’s eye the varied scene I 

Of wood, hill, dak% and sparkling brook between ; 

Still sweet to fancy’s ear the warbled song ' 

Tiiat soars on morning’s wing the vales among.” 

But you may not have regarded the same prospect with a 
inind .sobered by reflection, and soiemnized with the consider- 
ation of tlie fearful legacie.s which sin has bequeathed to 
inankind. Witnessed when the mind is thus impressed, the 
glittering spire, the green pastures, the comfortable home- 
steads, the waving w(X)ds, and the sunny heavens are for a 
season overlooked. ,A shadow gathers on the brow of tiie 
spectator, and he regards the dwelling-places of his fellow men 
Avith sympathy, compassion, and sorrow. Come with me, and 
from tlie neighbouring height look down on the valley below, 
while an old man points out to you what your more youthful 
experience may not have made known. Let his speech be i 
for iiis heart beats kindly for all beneath the skies. ! 

* ^ * j 

Wiiat can be more beautiful than the extended scene before j 
‘ us — hill and valley, Avood and Avater, green meadoAVs. and | 
shady lanes? A })oet would be likely enough to call it a i 
}>aradise ; but if he did, on a nearer approach he must admit | 

) that the footprints of Satan are visible therein. j 

Lo you see the two cottages on the tump by the brook | 
side ? The one has a grape-vine and the other a myrtle-tree ! 
climbing up the walls. One might indulge in a pleasant 
dream on the happiness of tliose who dwell there. Happiness I 
can happiness reside Avith envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness ? The tenants of these two cottages haA e had 
a deadly quarrel ; and now the first desire of their hot and 
j angry hearts is to tliAvart, and irritate, and torment one another. 
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1 Anger and hatred are legacies of sin, which change kindness 
and peace into bitterness aind discord. 

The'ldw-roofed habitation, covered with ivy, at the^end of 
the lane yonder, was once the abode of Ambrose G ill, a penu- 
rious scmpe- together of worldly goods. Ilis besetting vice 
was greed. So covetous was he, that nearly all whiclr his eye 
saw his heart hankered after. Instead of being content with 
what God had given him, he must needs have, too, what had 
been given to liis neighbour, and so his peace was poisoned. 
The foolish man might often have secured more real satisfac- 
tion in giving away a penny than in hoarding up a pound ; 
but gold was the idol to which he bowed down. Oh that men 
who can fitjd so little time to seek after heavenly treasures 
should waste so much time in heaping up worldly riches ! 
Truly covetousness is another of sin’s legacies. 

Years ago, alderman Herringford lived at the mansion in 
the park. lie had healtli and wealth, and his only son Alfred 
was to support the honours of his liouse. Alas ! on what 
sandy foundations Ambition erects her proudest pyramids^ 
Nothing would satisfy Alfred but military glory. To tlie 
wars he would go, and to the wars he went to his co^^t. 

A battle is a fearful thing, and so he found it. The heavy 
tread of horses’ hoofs and of thousands of armed soldiers 
sounded ominously ; at last the two armies met and the battle 
began ; muskets were fired, cannons discharged, swords and 
I bayonets clashed against each other, till clamour and clouds of 
smoke and confusion prevailed. A thousand bright flashes 
rent their M^ay througli the thick smoke, and the deafening 
roar of the artillery went on. By and by the wind raised up 
tlie smoky curtain for a season, and tlie iiorse and jjis rider, 
and the dead and the dying, were seen strewing the plain. 
The fight again was renewed with added rage, and continued 
till thousands fell. When tlie battle was over, Alfred was - 
found among the wounded, with a shattered leg and a bullet 
in his shoulder. Again and again have I seen Alfred, the 
hope of the house of Herringford, wandering disconsolately in 
the park with a cork leg, and a bullet in his shoulder wliich 
the surgeon could not remove. War is one of the worst 
legacies that sin has bequeathed to the world. 

Years have now passed since two twin sisters, the ‘‘Fair 
Villagers ” as they were called, inhabited the Gothic Lodge. 
You may just see the top of it peeping out above the little 
shrubbery which surrounds it. One of the Fair Villagers was 
about to be wedded to a worthy young farmer, when unhap- , 
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pily an officer in the army, who came to reside for a season in j 
the neighbourhood, paid her a few attentions, which so excited 
her vanity as to make her ashamed of her country suitor. 
The young fanner, thus supplanted in his affections for one 
sister, tried his best to secure the other ; but she, influenced 
by the example set before her, refused him. Deeply afl'ected, 
he quitted the village, taking a farm in a distant county. The 
officer soon after went abroad, and left the “ Fair Villagers ” 
deserted. In that Gothic Lodge, they pined away, stung by 
the reproach of their neighbours and their own accusing con- j 
sciences ; •and there they died of what is called a ‘^broken j 
heart.*' Among the legacies of sin, vanity ajrid pride must i 
not be forgotten. . I 

Hardly is there a tenement visible from this commanding t 
eminence of wliich I could not say something, setting forth j 
how fearfully sin has bligh^*d the fair flowers of human enjoy- 
ment. In one dwelling-place beats a heart that .harbours 
liypocrisy ; in another, one that fosters revenge ; in a third, i 
one that practises injustice. Aijger, covetousness, ambition, 
and j)ride are but a very few of the legacies of sin. These 
legacies are almost without number, and sorrow and sickness, 
pain and death, are among them. 

Hut if the legacies of sii) are so many and so fearful, blessed 
be God for the legacy left us in the glorious gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which is able to remedy these 
evils, and to save us from their just reward. 

All have their besetting sins. As, tiien, we have all been 
bitten by the serpent, let us all hasten to the cross, that by a 
living faith in Him who died thereon tor sinners we may be 
healed for ever. 

Wlrate’er of grief our hearts and souls endure, 

That cross through faith will prove a perfect cure. 

DECIADES OF LIFE. 

Charles Kainfohd was a fine forward boy, of ten years old, 
when it was deemed right that he should begin his career at a 
public grammar-school ; on which occasion Ins private reso- 
lution was made to distance all competitors, and to carry off 
all the ])rizes. Going to school was a great event, and Charles 
liad friends who desired that he should carry into that little 
world of little men principles which would lead liim to reject 
{ the evil and choose the good. 

j Having given an impatient hearing to many wise cautions 
and admonitions, he soon found himself introduced to the 
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sports and mischiefs of the play-ground, as well as tlie ex- 
citing routine of public education. Home precepts were 
speedily forgotten, but scjiool discipline prevailed ; and in due 
time the youth emerged from classes and lecture-rooms, well 
furnished for all the demands of respectable society, and the 
mercantile firm in which his hxther’s interest destined him to 
figure. On Sundays he generally heard something about 
heaven, and on week days he considered that he had quite 
enough to do to attend to the business of earth. 

At twenty he was a person of no inconsiderable importance. 
His career in business was begun with the same spirit and 
energy which characterized his school days, and everybody 
prognosticated Rainford’s. success. 

‘‘ Twenty years ago I was born,” said he, “ which was a 
pleasant event ; ten years ago I went to school, which was a 
prinient event ; now 1 am fairly launched in business, which 
is, I think, a very lucky event. I wonder w hat will happen 
in another ten and another tw'enty 3 ^ears. I suppose w^e shall 
be steady old gentlemen, plodding awa}" like our ancestors 
from the time of Koali. Hey, Archer; wdiat do you think. 

Archer was a young elerk in the office, who sat nearrest to 
llaiuford^s desk. ‘‘It is not of much use to calculate about 
that,” replied Archer, “ since we cannot foresee wliat even a 
day may bring forth. So far yon can say, ‘ I bless thee for 
creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this life and I 
hope you may do so until, full of years and Jionoiir, you ex- 
change this world for a better.” 

“ Pshaw^ ! you are such a grave fellow^ — 1 cannot make 
anything of you. However, 1 am bound to thank you for 
such a pretty birth-day wish. My duty now is to work, and 
see what that wdll have done for me in ten years' time. 1 
mean to have a little time for play into the bargain, or else 
I siiall be but a dull boy.” 

A time for play, as he called it, was not neglected, and had 
very nearly cut short all time for future work. A few days 
after this conversation he joined two' young men in a boating 
excursion ; and having spread sail in a strong breeze w hen 
prudence would have trusted to the oar, the little skiff' capsized, 
and b}^ the time assistance arrived the whole party had be- 
come cold and insensible. They were with mucdi difficulty 
restored, and in Rainford’s case a dangerous illness ensued. 

While he was dull and weak and irritable, liis pleasantest 
friends kept away, and Archer was the only acquaintance who 
found time to go in and cliat awhile with tlie invalid ; and 
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Kaiiiford protested that a saint ” was better than nobody, 
though ‘‘saints” never took much trouble to Temember the 
news, Sometintes Rainford challenged his visitor to argu- 
ment upon some abstruse point of doctrine, as a decoy, he 
said, to lead him off from points where it disturbed his com- 
placency to be attacked; but Archer seldom humoured him 
in this particular. “ I do not think you are a competent 
judge of God’s word,” lie would say ; “ your reason is quite 
equal to judge upon the evidences of its authenticity ; but no 
man is fit to form opinions upon its doctrines until the mind 
of Christ within him — until the Spirit that indited has in- 
structed his spirit to receive it.” 

“ Well, you know I dislike the egotism of your narrow 
personal views. I think true religion is a matter between my 
conscience and the Almighty, and that no one has any occa- 
sion to meddle with what he cannot possibly read or appre- 
ciate.” 

“ Surely nothing can be more narrow and personal than 
such a cont;v:t as that,” said Archer, quietly ; “ but those 
who shake off the offensive intrusions of a fellow sinner under 
such a pretext seldom seem to risk it. A human conscience 
awaken^ in immediate contact with the piercing scrutiny of a 
perfectly holy G(xl is intolerable agony. There are only two 
ways of escape, and only one an ijifallible and everlasting way.” 

“ Well, what are they?” 

“ One, a temporary way, is by lulling conscience to sleep, 
or deadening its sensitiveness by continual neglect. The 
other, the safe and eternal way, is by casting oneself wholly 
upon Christ, and leaving all contact witli God’s justice and 
purity to him, w hile we clasp, in faith and peace, God’s love 
and mercy manifested towards us in him.” 

J can inform you that conscience is pretty lively and 
wakeful when a man thinks himself drow ning.” 

“ I have no doubt of it, Rainford ; and are not the balm and 
the ^00(1 Physician rieedeci then ? But conscience, w hen 
cleamseti by the atoning blood of Jesus, need give no trouble 
even to a drowning man.” 

“ Well, then, since you have got so far, let me have your 
, receipt for keeping conscience in a state of comfortable repose 
j under any circumstances. I suppose you will hinge every- 
thing ii})on your {)et virtue, faitii.” 

1 “ The pet root of every virtue, if you please ; but suppose 

I 1 disappoint your expectations, and say, love is the downy 
j pillow on wdiich conscience may repose in peace.” 
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Love ! I hate no objection to tfiat.” 

God is love. He so loved as to give his own Son to suffer 
our penalty and pay our debt ; and when, by his Spirit apply- 
ing that truth, we are assured of such deliverance, we love 
him wlio first loved us. This is the love that presides over 
duty, and secures its fulfilment to the best of our ability ; and 
when acting under such a motive, all our services are accepted 
through Him who blots out all our sin, and conscience merely 
occupies a sort of honorary post, as the guardian of ‘ duty 
made easy.’ Then you may mark the {perfect, and behold the 
upright ; and wherever and however it may come;* the end of 
that mail is peace.” 

“ You make it out so smoothly, that I wonder your recipe 
is not more generally acceptable, Archer.” 

“ It requires a surrender of self and sin, and that is not pa- 
latable, I fear. But,” continued Archer, wiiat does your con- 
science say to you, now that you are recovering, Rainford?” 

Humph ! It says, You have had a nan*ow escape, and 
take care that you make a better use of your life in future.” 

Let it follow up, then, until it bring you where you say 
that true religion lies — between it and God, and drive you to 
the Refuge of sinners. Do not say to it, Go tliy w^ for this 
time : when I have a convenient season, I will call for thee.” ! 

I 

When ten more years were added to the life of liainford, 
he was about to settle in gentlemanly style and comfort, ami 
to take upon himself the chief responsibilities of the business 
which, on his father’s death, reverted in full prosperity to him. 
He still had his “ time for play,” and the shooting season was 
a particularly favourite time. j 

One bright exhilarating day he was rambling w itli a friend j 
ill search of game. The fading leaf and mellow' tints of a late | 
autumn yet lingered on the scene ; but the sportsmen were j 
not in meditative mood, and the open moor w'as more attrac- j 
tive than sunny glade or verdant dell. On tliey went, laugh- j 
irig, talking, thoughtless of everything but present pleasure, | 
when a hedge impeded their progress. Doubtless there might • 
be a gate somew'here ; but it was waste of time to look after ■ 
it when symptoms of a gap invited a quicker method. Rain- I 
ford quickly cleared the fence, gaily calling on his friend to ; 
follow, when the sudden firing of a gun was heard, and a 
groan of agony recalled him to the spot. His companion’s 
trigger had been caught by a tw ig, and the contents of the 
gun were lodged in the body of its owner. 
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‘‘ Oh, save me ! I am not fit to die,** murmured the 
wounded man. Rainford, in g|ief and horror, looked around 
for help. Again the pale lips quivered with some incoherent 
sound ; and, hastily deciding to seek for assistapce, liainford 
gently laid the head he supported on the grass, and darted 
away to a cottage . they had not long passed. Accompanied 
by two stout labourers he returned ; but the spirit had mean- 
while departed, and the body, so lately vigorous with health 
and strength, was all that claimed his care. 

The slipck was great. Those^ melancholy words haunted 
Rainford’s memory, “ Oh, save “ifie ! I am not ht to die.** 
“ Surely,” thought he, “had our fates been reversed, I had 
uttered the same despairing cry, for neither am I fit to die.’* 

lie attended tlie funeral, and his presence was missed at 
many a scene of gaiety. Twice on the sabbath-day, for at 
least two months, his place at public worship was filled by an 
apparently devout \vorshipper. Ilis friends remarked that 
“ the melancholy incident seemed to have produced a great 
eflect oh Rainford.** But as the vividness of the impression 
wore away, he began to think there w^as really no occasion to 
mope and be gloomy about a circumstance that he could not 
have ptevented. People must all die some time ; but it was 
possible to prolong life by ])roper care and thought. lie cer- 
tainly should not be so fond of shooting as formerly ; — and in 
a little time all w^ent on as before. 

Another ten years. Rainford was forty now. A pleasant 
companion, a firm friend, an upright, honourable man of busi- 
ness, a kind husband and father ; and, in fact, everybody re- 
spected and liked liim. Ilowwer, he still considered it a piece 
of impertinence in any man to speak about the soul of another. , 
Soul ! he had no patience with the word, except in the pulpit : 
it was a Sunday word— a very proper word in a sermon. It 
was very well for ministers that there happened to be such 
things as souls ; but when heard from other lips, the word 
savoured of cant and methodism ; as if a man could not be re- 
ligious without letting everybody know it ! “ No, no,** said 

he, “ shallow^ streams always make the most noise ; the deepest 
feeling is the most silent and reserved.” 

Notwithstanding, it w^as becoming arid right, as men ad- 
vanced in life, that they should be serious, and religious too, 
in moderation ; and so should he, but at present he had not 
time, and a private consultation with conscience was continur 
ally deferred until a more convenient season.** It was not 
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necessary to begin to think so much about another world 
before he had half done with 

About this tiipe some impoftant business in a distant colony 
claimed attentioii ; and Rainford, after some prudent consider- 
ation, resolved to go thither himself, llis absence need not 
extend over more than two or three months. The trip would 
be highly beneficial in every way ; and he hOuld be as coin- 
f<tt*table in the splendid saloon of the great steam-ship as in 
his own drawing-room. His arrangements were all made ; 
and, cheering himself and his family with Jiopes of speedy re- 
union, he departed. • 

The voyage was delightful, and Rainford enjoyed it. One 
only circumstance ruffled him for a moment in the midst of a 
meditation upon the prosperities of his life. A gun was sud- 
denly fired from the deck, and a bird fell into tlie sea. A 
faint remembrance of the uncertainty of life, the dying mo- 
ments of his sporting companion, his own forgotten resolutions, ! 
recurred to his memory ; he felt uneasy, but land was not far i 
off, and he took out his memorandum-book, and began to j 
reconsider his plans. I 

The business which had attracted him so far was satisfac- j 
torily completed ; and, after enjoying all the opportunitievs his | 
time afforded of viewing places and observing character in I 
that locality of another hemisphere, Rainford engaged a berth ' 
in one of the mail steam-packets, having previously written to j 
apprise his family of tlie period of iiis return. lleautiful ! 
weather and favouring wdnds made })leasant speed for the j 
homeward bound, and the captain calculated upon reaching 
port twenty-four hours before the usual time. Rainford was 
an excellent sailor, and spent the chief of his time on deck. 
At night he would sometimes share the w^atcii for an liour or ! 
two ; and on the last-expected night of the voyage, wrapped I 
in his cloak, he declared his intention of iniialing the last I 
breath of the Atlantic before retiring to rest. i 

As evening closed, the moon shone out at intervals between | 
fleecy clouds from a deep blue sky ; the w ind was soincw hat 
on the increase, and the silver crest of the moon-lighted waves 
sometimes dashed over the deck as the stately ship swept i 
through them, or rose and dipped with their graceful swell. 
One after another the passengers had gone cheerily below, as 
their footing became less agreeable in the rising gale ; and 
the last, as he groped his way past Mr. Rainford, remarked 
that he must be a daring sailor if he stood those unceremonious 
lurches much longer. i 
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“ 1 must have another half-hour’s fresh air/’ said Rainfhrd, 
as he stepped to a greater elevajion, and ^hrew his arm o\^ a 
rope to steady his position. is a magrtfcent scene, and < 

will be passed before dawn.” ^ 

The wind still rose higher, and the ship tossed before it ■ 
with increased speed. Suddenly the passengers below missed 
the dull, heavy lliuinp of the engine ; there seemed to be some 
confusion, and a shouting of orders on deck, and seveml 
gentlemen rushed from the saloon in alarm.” 

HarkJ” said the captain ; “^thought — I scarcely kqow 
why — but a strange sound reached my ear, and I thought 
there was a man overboard. I hope I am mistaken.” 

Hark again ! there was ^ sound. Was it only the wail of 
the night wind? Ah, no! Ropes were thrown out — voices 
roared directions — but the ship was driving before the wind, 
and no human strength could buffet with the swelling sea. In 
vain the effort to put back ; in vain brave men were ready to 
risk their lives to save a fellow-creature. The frightful susr 
pense was unbroken by a repetition of the cry ; no form ap- 
peared to the straining eyes that watched; and the captain 
broke the dtuid silence in a hoarse voice to demand who was 
missing. The crew were safe. The passengers looked around, 
and at each other. 

“ Where is Mr. Rainford?” asked the gentleman who had 
seen him last on deck. ^He was not to be found, and tlie 
answer w^as read in many a liale and pitying countenance. ’ 

The measured beat of machinery was presently heard as 
before, the siii}) sped on her homeward way, and the lost pas- 
senger was gone dowm to the dark depths of the Atlantic. 

What may occur at such a moment betw'een the sinner and 
his God is not for human judgment to penetrate; but let us 
not neglect a solemn sentence put ou record by the eternal 
Spirit, who never ins])ired men to write words without mean- 
ing: — ‘‘Because 1 have called, and ye refused; I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
set at nought all my counsel, and would none of my reproof : I 
also w ill laugh at your calamity ; I will mock when your 
fear cometh ; when your fear cometh as desolation, and your 
destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when distress and anguish 
cometh upon you. Then shall they call upon me, but I will 
not answer ; thej'^ shall seek me early, but they shall not find 
me : for t|jat they hated knowledge, and did not choose the 
fear of the Lord.” b. t. 
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WORK AND BEST. j 

“ TRis h not you#rest,*' Micah ii. 10. i 

What a mystery is this world! How strangely diverse are 
'its aspects 1 And how Itrangely blended! They are 
. strangely diverse. Tliere is joy, there is sorrow. There is 
union, tiiere is seppation. There is life, tihere is death. 
CSSnditions of being the most opposite surround us, every one 
^of them penetrating man’s heart to its inmost depths. And 
they are as strangely blended. Pains and pleasures are 
brought so near together as to form a vivid, and often a 
startling contrast; so that we can scarcely smile for team’s, 
and we no sooner weep than we must /ejoice. Is all this 
capable of explanation ? And may we ask with any hope of 
j answer, What is this world -to us ? , 

! We may ; and the few words wliich are placed at tlie head 
j of this page will supply an answer, drawn, not from human 
wisdom, but Divine. 

They present to us, in *the first instance, an important 
i^egatioii. This world is not our rest. 

ilow appropriate is this announcement I For that it is our 
rest is just what we all seem naturally^ to tj^jnk it to be as our 
yomigj^leyes open upon it, — the appointed theatre of our 
activity, |i.nd hope for our affections. And v\e begin with 
treating i|i|,ccoidingly. We love it with an intensity that will 
I brook no denial, and as though possession of the objects of 
j our love w^e a necessary part of our being ; wv, form plans, 

I and lay ourselves out in the execution of them, as thoiigli we 
were providing for a perpetual residence, and constructing a 

rest” which should never be disturbed. Our hearts., would 
fain make a rest of this world if we could, and thus the warn- 
ing that it is not so comes 'directly home to us. 

And tliis warning is not more appropriate than true. Ah ! 
it needed, indeed, no voice from heaven to convey to us this 
information. All around us is full of change, and of change 
from which we ourselves cannot escape. Disappointment and 
death are on every side. Mortal sicknesses assail tliose we 
love, and with stricken hearts we see our choicest treasures 
rent from us by an awdul, irresistible hand. We are with- 
drawn from active pursuits to watch with trembling tlic hour 
W death ; and it becomes the business of life to carry, as it 
were, portions of ourselves to the grave— the parent his ciiild 
I and the child his parent, the husband his wife mid the wife 
j her husband ; till at length nothing seems left us l®r wliich to 
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live, nor anything to remain to us but to take our |>Jj|ce in 
the long home by ibo side of the unforgotten dead. 3^, 
assuredly ; whatever this world nipiy be, iUis nyt our rest. 

How influential should such a considerati<|| be with* us ! 
How subdued should all our earth|y affections and activftieas# 
be ! Oh ! tliis world is not a sphere in which the whole 
intensity of our ]gf\e can safely be poured forth. Wherefore, 
unless to pierce Ourselves with more and sharper sorrows, 
should we grasp with unrestricted ardour objects which ma/ ' 
be wrested so early from our embrace, or from which we our- 
selves may i)e so speedily torn ? 

But if this world be not our rest, what then is it? The 
language suggests that it is a place of transit 4*ather than of 
re]K)se, a passage to a scene phich lies further before us. It 
supposes — and the fact is so — that there is a world to come 
as Mell as a world that now is, and a future life to which the • 
present is appointed to conduct us. There are, consequential, 
three liglits in wliich tliis world may be practically regarded. 

P'irst, it is a sphere of preparation. The world to which , 
I we are going needs preparation. * It is full of great and 
solemn objects, constituting a glorious heaven and an awful 
hell, and there is no safety in an entrance into it inconsiderate 
ajid unprepared. To dwell for ever with God in glory, or to 
suffer his everlasting frown, is an awful alternative, and our 
great business here is to secure for ourselves a favourable 
decision of it. Important it may be to ask, What shall 
' I eat, and wliat shall I driKk^ and wherewithal shall I be 
clothed, it is unspeakably more important to ask, What shall 
I do to be saved ? It is to prepare for eternity that time is 
given, and before all things should we embrace the ines- 
timable mercy of God set before us in the gospel, and flee for 
refuge from the wrath to come; for ‘‘What shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul 

Secondly, This world is a sphere of trial. If through the 
Lord Jesus it has been given us by the Holy Spirit to believe 
ill his name, it remains that our graces be subjected to a course 
of trial, by which their sincerity may be proved, and God 
may be glorified. To such a purpose a state of tilings alto- 
gether happy would have had no ladaptation. It* needed a 
world of blended light and darkness, of mingled joy and grief, 
to supply the occasions by which our faith and patience 
sliould be put to the test. Amidst the changeful and mys- 
terious events of life as it now is, God maybe regarded as 
saying to children — Show how sincerely you love me, 
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,.,and iiow perfectly you can trust me. Let it be seen how 
nyxch you can give up at my bidding, how firmly you can 
trus| my promise, «ind how#ubmissive you can be under my 
rod.’’ And if is thus we should endeavour* to glorify him. 
^We maj well deem it ^n honour to be placed in such a . 
position as to glorify God in suffering, a prerogative which 
we share only with the blessed Son of Go|J- Nor shall our 
\^aith and patience be without ilieir recoihpense; for the 
trial of our faith, being much more precious than of gold 
that perisheth, shall be found unto praise and honour and 
glory at the appearing of^esus Christ,” 1 Peter 7. 

Thirdly, This world is a sphere of service. God has 
much for us to do in it while we stay. He is waging a great 
controversy with the powers of||larkness, and carrying out a 
glorious scheme of mercy for a guilty wdrld. In this matter 
he want^ our help, that is, he thinks fit to employ it in pre- 
ference to any other kind of ministration. We are on the 
spot. • *We» are qualified by his grace and Spirit to exercise 
a most beneficial influence. We are dispersed through the 
world in the various positions in which the influences emanat- 
ing from us may be most usefully exercised. We thus form 
a part of the Lord’s hofet, wdiich consists of the called, and 
chosen, an'd faithful,” and have, under th^ Captairi of our sal- 
vation, to fight the battle of his truth and love. For this 
cause are we to tarry awhile in this region of strife and trial. 
Here is required the influence^of our example, the exercise of 
our iiberg^ity, the fruit of our lips. Shall these be required 
in vain? Ah! no. Redeeming mercy has laid us under 
obligations too vast for such a return of love to be refused. 

Thus viewed, the world witii all its mystery cun, in part at 
least, be ftiderstood. Asa sphere of preparation, of trial, 
and of service, it is appropriate tiiat it should be what it is, 
and if our repose be not complete, at least our duty is plain. 
But is it to be always so ? And is there to be no repose^ 

Yes ! There remaineth a rest,” Heb. vi. 9. The very : 
declaration that this is not our rest implies that in another ‘ 
region res^ will be found. 

“ There remaineth a rest.” But for whom ? For all ? No, 
not for all. For some, alas! there remains a house of 
sorrow, where they rest not day nor night from their piercing 
I woe.. For whom, then, is there rest? For all who will 
I accept a title to it, and cultivate a meetness for it. A title 
to it is to be obtained freely by grace, through faith in our 
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Lord Jesus Christ ; and a meetness for it will result from thov 
renewing and purifying power of faith on the heart. “ Let us 
therefore fear, lest, a promise beii% left us of entering into his 
rest, any of you should seem to come short of it,” Heb. iv. 1. 

And wl)ere is this rest? exclaims, perhaps, life’s weary 
pilgrim. And when shall I reach it? And what are its 
elements of bliss? 

The rest that remaineth is in heayen, beyond the confines 
of mortality, and in the immediate presence of God : there 
where Jesus dwells in glory, the Head of the general assembly 
and church •)f the first-born, whiclT are written in heaven.” 
And the time when you shall go there, weary pilgrim, is 
God’s own time^ — not that dictated by your impatience, but 
that selected by his wisdom. ♦When you have done and borne 
all his will, and made all your destined contribution to his 
glory ; not too soon, so as to cut short your work iip earth, 
nor too late, so as to lose any of the joys of heaven. But as 
to the elements of its blessedness we hold our peace ; for ‘‘ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
licart of man, the things which GoJ hath prepared for them 
that love him,” 1 Cor. ii. 9 ; but they that reach it shall be 
‘‘for ever with the Lord,” 1 Tliess. iv. 17. 

What a reconciling thought. is this! It is better, then, 
that thi^ world is not our rest, but that our willing feet may 
go where it will be infinitely more happy to remain. Nor 
need we care now about tliis world’s mysteries. Since we 
tarry not in it, but only make a iiasty passage through it to a ! 
world all light and joy, let clouds and darkness, if so it ' 
iJease God, rest u}K)ii it, “ Our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding a.nd eternal 
weight of glory,” 2 Cor. iv. 17. n. H. 


THE FLOOD IN COEK. 

The morning of November 2nd, 1853, was in the city of 
Cork one of j)eculiar mildness and brightness for the season, 
the more cheering as it had been preceded by two gloomy 
days and nights of ceasele.<s rain. The spirits of almost every 
person must feel the exhilarating influence of such a change ; 
and on this day numbers of persons, eitlier for business or 
pleasure, were abroad in the streets from an early hour. 

Thmigh a strong current was rushing through the different 
branches of the river Lee, which was swelled and turbid from 
the heavy fall of water, and though a .good deal of injury was 
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reported to have been done by the flood in the neighbouring | 
country, yet the lovely sunshine seemed to dispel all tiioughis j 
of danger or distress ; and even when water rose in parts of 
the streets, it was attributed to a mere ordinary rise of the 
riveAifter rain and a high tide. But He who biiidetii the 
floods, from overflowing (Job xxviii. 11), who curbs by the 
word of his power all tiie wildes<|elements of nature, at times 
displays the same omnipotence, for mysterious purposes, in an 
opposite manlier; and annulling the mandate, Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no furt^m*,” gives apparently uncontrolled 
liberty to those creatures of his might, thrilling uH‘ak, helpless 
man with terror at their overwhelming fury. * 

, Such an awful event occurred on this day, when about the 
hour of 1 A.M. a cry of horror afld distress was heard — a large 
portion of the principal bridge of Cork had fallen a siuiden 
and totit ruin, torn down by the force of the torrent. In an 
instant the bridge, before crowded witli human beings and 
their busy traffic to and fro, became a scemi of desolation, and 
a dismayed multitude at each end were discussing the })r()- 
bable number of victims who, in a moment’s time, had been 
buried out of sight in the waters. The same sudden riish from 
the distant mountains which caused this destruction ])oured on 
in a rising flood through many of the streets, compelling all 
who were out of doors to take refuge in the nearest houses, 
while the general dread still increased, and men’s minds were 
afraid to conjecture Where it might end. A})prehensi()ns began 
to be felt lest some of the arclied quays on wiiich several of 
the streets are built should burst upwards from tin* force of 
the flood beneath them, causing a devastation from which the 
mind revoked in horrdr; but this mercifully was averted. 

Througn the Providence which still rules every motion of 
the universe, even when it s^ms obscured in clouds of wrath, 
the number of those hurried into eternity did not amount, it is 
believed, to twelve persons. It is well known that the side of 
the beautiful and secure-lookiiig structure which gave way 
was just before more than usually crowded with persons look- 
ing at the rapid tide, when what the unreflecting would call 

chance” caused that a ship moving round in the river, or, 
as some say, pieces of broken timber borne on by the flood, 
drew attention to the opposite side of tlie bridge, and numbers 
left the spot wliich in a few moments became a crushing ruin. 

Many an anxious hour was spent by the relatives ciT those 
who were unable to return to their homes till the flood abated, 
and many had almost miraculous escapes from being on the 
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fatal bridge at the time of its fall — escapes which the subjects 
of them must remember, we trust with profit, till their dying 
(lay. And still, like the loveliness of nature smiling on the 
afflicted, the bright sunshine looked down in strange contrast 
on the terror-stricken countenances of men, and on the li'ork 
of (h^struction which had occurred. 

I'J i(^ above events are very^igeiierally known ; but it may be 
feaiHMl that many, even of the eye-witnesses, have not reflected 
on the solemn lessons which it was no doubt intended to con- 
vey. Our Lord said of another destructive accident — “ Or 
those (dgliteeb, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and slew 
them, think ye that they were sinners above all men that dwelt 
ill JcTusalem?” Luke xiii. 4. Let us also not think. tJiat those 
hurried before the bar of God in a moment were sinners singled 
out for punishment to the exclusion of the favoured number 
whose ]iv(\s were pr(\served,.but rather adopt our Loisd’s laii- 
guiige, “ Nay ; but, except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish not, perhaps, by the fall of a bri^lge or tower, not by 
a sudden flood, lint by a more fearfi^ destruction, by a more 
abiding (h‘solation, by the flood of God’s wrath, when the 
wick(*d shall call on the mountains and rocks to fall, and hide 
them from the wrath of the Lamb. Wliat a powerful image 
of that wrath is j>resented by a wide-rushing sweep of waters, 
overturning the strongest works of man, and as little hindered 
in its course by iiunian exertion as by an insect’s web ! 

4'lu‘ same holy justice which destroycfl with a flood the 
world of the ungodly, shall, “by the same word,” pour a 
deluge of just and eternal indignation, “ as a flood of miglity 
waters overflowing " (Isa. xxvill. 2), “on those that know not* 
God, and that obe^y not the gospel of our Lord desi^g^ Christ,” 
2 ddiess. i, 8. Oh, tlu'ii, while it is yet time, cliilg to the 
Lock of Ages, and when the destniction of tlie wicked is at 
hand, Surely in tlie floods of great ^vaters they shall not 
(‘orne nigh thee;” and, justified by faith in Christ, you siiall 
be borne trimnjdiant and glorious in him, the Ark, to tlie 
haven of everlasting security, peace, and joy, x. y. z. 

TRACT ANECDOTE. 

* 

THE HINDOO TRACT AND THE TRUE GOOROO. 

Sommorfield (Prussia), 12th January, 1854. 

I BEG to aniK^x a few ])articulars relating to the use of tracts 
distributed among the heathen in our Tirhoot mission, which 
will, I trust, prove acceptable to your friends at large. 
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In OUT Tirhoot mission there is a branch church, consisting 
of upwards of thirty souls, incltiding children, who date their 
conversion partly from a tract which was given them by one 
of our missionaries in the year 1844, when he was on a mis- 
sionary tour along the bank of a little river in the neighbour- 
hood of their villages, about thirty-six miles distant from us. . 
The first members and fathers of^this little church were about 
that time in a great measure prepared for the reception of the 
truth under the direction of an old heathen gooroo (religious 
guide) : they had already forsaken the worship of idols, and 
’imbibed lax notions as to caste; but what to worship instead 
of idols the gooroo could not tell them, nor could he give 
them strength enough to break caste. He told them, how- 
ever, that the true Grooroo w^as still to come, and that at his 
appearance his Scriptures w^ould run from house to house ; 
and thait his appearance might be looked for in their lifetime.'' 
This old gooroo, of the name of Bahoridiis, died and left his 
disciples, our poor village weavers, in a state of expectation of 
• the appearance of the true Gooroo. Just about this time two 
of our missionaries of Tirhoot happened to call at their vil- 
lages, where they preached and distributed tracts to all w^ho 
liked them, “ without any distinction of caste." 

All these circumstances attractc^d the attention of our 
weavers, and reminded them most vividly of the prophecy of 
Ifioir old gooroo ; and when the brethren had left their village, 
their attention was at once directed to the tracts which the 
brethren had left in their hands: their desire to understand 
the tracts, however, was not so easily satisfied. The poor 
weavers could not read well^ besides, the tracts were not 
written ^ all their own books were), but printed, and in a 
kind of Hindu characters too, which they were not used to. 
One man amongst them has given us repeatedly an account of 
his attempts to manage to read the tract which lie had re- 
ceived. He took the tract up a number of limes, and tri(‘d |, 
hard to manage the letters and words, but threw" it down 
again in despair of making it out. Still his desire to 
understand the little book w"as too great to admit of desj)air. 
He at length felt an unknown impulse to })ray ; but how ? 
And to whom Christians pray he*did not ki.ow'. However, 
he stooped dowm, and uttered the following words in liis 
heart : “ Thou who hast caused this book to be written, if 
thou be the true Gooroo, help me to read and understand it.” 
Certainly this was prayer ; and He who hears the cry of 
young ravens cotild not fail to answer the cry of a soul long- < 
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ing after its God and Saviour. The man took up the tract 
again- and agap, and at lasE succeed^ in reading it down to 
the bottom of the first page. He needed not to read more, 
for he was now convinced that this book contained the truth, 
and that he must now get up and find out tlie men who dis- 
tributed such books. After having communicated his thoughts 
to his fellow inquirers, and kindled in them a similar desire, 
three of their number came to Moogufferpore, and had their 
first interview with the brethren, which led subsequently to 
repeated visits, and at last to the^conversion of four men in 
two villages? who became the founders of a little church in 
the midst of a heathen district, and have proved sincere, able, 
\ and most useful means of propagating the gospel in their 
neighbourliood. The name of the one who managed to spell 
the tract was “ Hanuman,” now Anthoni ; and the tract which 
proved the first means of directing him to Christ is still in his 
possession, and he means to keep it for a perpetual memorial. 

A. Sternbero, Missionary, 


DIVINE MERCY. 

From the recesses of a holy spirit 
My humble prayer ascends; O Father, hear it 
Upsoaring on the wings of fear and meekness, 

Forgive its Aveakuess. 

I laioAv, T feel, how mean and how unw'orthy 
Tl\e trembling sacrifice I pour before thee ; 

What can 1 otter in tli}' presence holy 
» But ^n and folly ! 

For in thy sight, who every bosom viewest, « 

Cold are onr warmest vows, and vain our truest ; 
Thoughts of a hurrying hour, our lips repeat them, 
C)ur hearts forget them. 

We see thy hand, it leads and it supports us ; 

We hear thy voice, it counsels and it courts us; 

And then we turn away, and still tliy kindness 
Pardons our blindness. 

And spll thy rain descends, thy sun is glowing, 

Fruits ripen round, flowers are beneath us blowing, 
And, as if man were some deserving creature, 

Joys cover nature. 

Oh! how long-suffering. Lord ! But thou delightest 
To Avin with love the wandering. Thou iiivitest|. 

By smiles of mercy, not by pains or terrors, 

Man from his errors.** 

...iA* 
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v Sabeans had fields^ stolen his oxen, and slain his 

servants yUnd then anbther^^came t4 say that there had been a 
storm, and that the lightning had scorclied the sheep and the 
shephwfe^too, and killed them all ; and then a thiri'eame, 
saying, %at the Clmldeans had attacked the camels and their 
I drivers f and last and worst, there came one to tell that the 
%ouse where hk sons and daughters were feae^ng; had been 
smitten with a blast, and thrown ik>wn to the ground, the 
festive inmates being all at^once crashed %the rains. This 
was enough to break the heart of one desmate of faith and 
hilpe in GodL But Job boro it all with a patience that has 
made his name memorable ever sincte, and W rendered him 
a worthy example even to Christians, whose religion is pre^ 
eminently a ndigion of patience. 

The beaallful poem whicii records his history and conver« 
sations brings him most vividly before oar eyea^ ajod. we see 
him reduced to poverty, bereft of his children, reproached by 
his wife, diseased from head to foot, sitting down among ashes, 
and scraping himself with a, potsherd. There he is — upon the 
outskirts of that rocky region, so busy and well peopled, 
through whose street-like ratines he had walked ^ a neigh- 
bour prince, receiving the eastern homage of the inliabitants, 
now reduced to indigence, and forsaken by those who once 
courted his smiles^ hiding himself in some sequestered corner 
o^his agricultural domains, to mourn in silence over his heavy 
griefs. The tide of prosperity has ebbed, and left his vessel 
dry and broken on the stony beacH. 

Three men called “ friends ” do indeed come to see him, and 
as they approach they lift up tlieir eyes, appalled at the spec- 
tacle of one so reduced and desolate, and rending^very man 
his mantle, and sprinkling dust upon their . heads in easteni 
fashion, they sit down beside him on the earth for awhile in 
silence. At length they enter into earnest conversation, and 
though the echo of their voices died away 3500 years ago, 
their thoughts and words still live. Thousands and myriads 
of folloquies held in the old world, in patriarchal tents, and 
Idumean cities, have been long, long forgotten ; but here in the 
book of Job we have one discussion, which will be preserved 
as long as the world lasts for the instruction of mankind. 

The three friends were inhabitants of the same region with 
himself. They dwelt in towns scattered over the district. 
The first who spoke was Bliphaz, a native of Teman, a place 
of gleat repute, renowned for proverbial wisdom. He was a 
thought, sliLilled in argument, and cool in 4:emper. 
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Tliough reproving Job for incautious expressions which 
had employed, he showed less of leverity towards the heavily 
MHicted man than did either of his companions. The seoond 
of these persons was Bildad of Shuah, a city of £dom, a man 
of haughty disposition and passionate temper, a stranger to« 
sympathy and tenderness ; and while inferior to EHphaz in 
soci^ qualities, he was no less so in intellectual strength, being 
accustomed not so much to reason, as to intrench himself 
behind the proverbs of an earlier age. The third was Zophar, 
a native of Naama, who evinced a spirit similar to that of 
Bildad, ai«l dealt in rough and^ violent invective, building 
much on traditionary wisdom, yet often clothing his thoughts 
in poetical figures and forcible language. They were pro- 
bably all of them men strict and stern in their morals, for in 
the course of their bitter reproaches, Job never retaliates, 
never casts any imputation on their names ; while, also, it is 
plain that a tone of virtuous and upright feeling pervades their 
observations. They belortged to that class which while it is 
marked by the greatest moral decorum, and is nursed in the 
lap of prosperity, has no pity for the calamities of men, and is 
always disposed to attribute them entirely to imprudence and 
sin. The unmerciful accusations, the cruel taunts with which 
these companions of the patriarch tore open afresh his lacerated 
bosom, one hardly knows how to reconcile with their conduct, 
when they first came expressing their friendship and tendering 
their condolence. 

It is interesting here to pause for a moment, and examine 
into tlie religious opinions of these remarkable persons. The 
discourse of the three friends abounds in allusions t6 tiie being, 
majesty, perfections of God, and to the universality of his 
providence and care ; they were what we might term sound 
Theists ; and further, they admitted the sinfulness of humanity, 
nor did they fail to recognise the fact of Divine inspiration for 
the instruction and warning of the children of men. Indeed, 
Eliphaz describes himself as being visited by a supernatural 
spectral appearance, from which he received a solemn arid 
salutary warning. But in the observations made by these in- 
dividuals there are no references to a future state, or to the 
doctrine of propitiation. Their views were narrow. They 
lin^ited their notions of God’s moral government to the present 
world. They confined rewards and punishments to this life. 
They made everything of the tendencies of vice and virtue 
Jwre, They endeavoured to prove that in this world man is 
treated according to his deserts, and upon 4his principle they 
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was tiarighteous, and armyed the provi- 
dNestce of ikgaiitst him as an evidence of )iis guilt* Amidst 
their niaii|MK>bie descriptions of the Deity, and their numerous 
imporlantHbral maxims, there is great defectiveness of Iriew, 
and theAmre also grave fundamental errors. Hence, thoufh 
they iam.y be described as something more than deists, they 
must be regarded as not holding those peculiarities of faith, 
ithick have ever distinguished spiritual religion, and which 
^now, so fully developed in the New Testament, constitute the 
strength and beauty of evangelical theology. 

A fourth visitor is introduced, whose sentiments V^ere far in 
advance of the other three. This was Elihu, an inhabitant of 
Buz, a town bordering on Idumea. He does not appear to 
iiave come with the rest to condole with Job, but to have ac- 
cidentally dropped in during the progress of the discussion. 
Having become interested in the debate, he expresses his own 
opinion, thus availing himself of a liberty of interference, 
readily conceded, and characteristic of the country in which 
the scene of the book is lai^. He takes much higher ground 
than the rest, and grapples with Job’s arguments in a power- 
ful manner. He dilates on the perfections of God, and admits 
the mysteriousness of Providence ; and in the memorable 
passage respecting the intercessor and the ransom, indicates 
some knowledge and belief of a system of mediation between 
God and man, as a ground of mercy. And it should be ob- 
served, that in the sentence delivered by the Almighty at the 
end of the conflict, while Eliphaz and his two friends are con- 
demned, no censure is passed upon Elihu. 

While w# listen to the patriarch himself and weigh his 
words, we find that he was a firm believer in all the scriptural 
doctrines we have noticed. He did not take the narrow views 
of his friends, but saw and felt how mankind do not receive in 
the present life according to their character ; that the innocent 
are oppressed and the guilty escape. Yet he acknowledged 
the perfections of the Divine nature, and looked forward to a 
future state when he would be delivered from the sorrows and 
^Vils of his mortal existence, and behold and enjoy the vision 
of God. And if he did not expressly refer to the principle of 
atonement, yet he practically recognised it in the offering of 
sacrifice* Nor should we omit to observe, that, associated with 
his just religious sentiments, there was a laige measure of 
benevolence towards men as well as reverence towards God. 
From allusions to his past history, called forth by the accusa- 
tions of his acq^paintances, he appears to have been a model of 
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generosity no less than of uprightness ; and as we listeiiito his 
irapa^ioned self-defence, we behold him going out at the aity 
gate, while the youthful and aged gather there, according to 
the custom of the country, to up and express their vene- 
ration; we follow him as he>^ searches out the oppressed and 
the sorrowful, vindicating their cause and relieving their 
wants, and we catch an echo of the benedictions pronounced 
on his name by the widow and the fatherless, whose hearts he 
has caused to sing for joy. Before him princes might well 
refrain from talking, and nobles hold their peace, for his piety 
and virtues conferred on him rai^, and clothed him in majesty 
incomparably superior to theirs. 

We have touched on Job’s theology, but we further see that 
in his trials his faith had to struggle for victory and even exist- 
ence. As, in a tempest, the heavens are darkened and the ocean 
heaves, the lightnings flash and the thunders roar, and now 
the vessel descends into the abyss and now it mounts up to 
the clouds ; — as an interval of calm may come amidst the strife, 
and the clouds may open and revpal the fair blue sky, only to 
close again and make the darkness more terrific ; and as at 
length the storm subsides, and there is quietude and peace, so 
did tlie thoughts and feelings of Job pass through fearful states | 
of doubt, suspense, and agony, succeeded by intervals of $iith, 
patience, and repose, follow^ again by conflict, to end in I 
humility, confidence, and joy. He who cursed the day of his | 
birth, at length quieted his soul like “ a child weaned of liis ' 
mother,” and could say, ‘‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him and he wiio thought of the grave as a land of dark- 
ness where there was no light, also exclaimed, “ I know that 
ray Redeemer livetii, and tiiat he shall stand at the latter day 
upon the earth ; and though after my skin worms destroy this 
body, yet in my flesh shall I see God : whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another.” 

And so, in hours of melancholy, sensitive minds have often 
almost been paralyzed, and had their grasp of truth shaken and 
relaxed, only, however, to seize it more eagerly, and to hold 
it more firmly when the season of bewildering anguish has 
passed away. Mental depression and painful stragglings of the 
soul, as it contends with the actual difficulties of life, and the 
speculative difficulties of religion, are not inconsistent with 
genuine piety ; and the case of Job stands on record to en- 
courage and console those who, like himself, have in this life 
to w alk through “ tlie valley of the shadow of death.” What- 
ever may be the temporal issue of trials, w^hether or not 



calamities followed at our eventide by the Outbreaking of 
ijbe sunlight of pros|)erity, sure of one thing we are— ^that to iMe 
bkildren of 6od the result of all affliction here will be glomus 
in another world; that when their loving Father has tried 
them, they shall come forth like gold ; and that, in the v&ty 
sublimest sense, their captivity, shall be turned, and thmr 
1att4^ end shall be blessed of the Lord more than their begin- 
ning. J. 8. 


THE ROCK OF SAFETY. 

One very warm afternoon in summer, a family consisting of 
a Jady and gentleman, their five little children and governess, 
and a baby in the arms of its nurse, wore loitering along the 
beautiful sand on a south sea-shore. They had recently 
come to reside in a pretty village about two miles inland, 
and now, after a wandering excursion, and dining among the 
rocks, were on their way home, anxious to enjoy the shore as 
long as possible, and knowing that at some little distance 
beyond, a road turned offl between the clifis towards their 
village, which they expected to reach before sunset. 

The young party were in high spirits, and every shell had 
its own peculiar charm, as it was cleaned and added to the 
treasures in the little baskets. The clusters of seaweed were 
minutely examined, because grandmamma had told the chil- 
dren of a lady who once* found a gold wafcli and chain twisted 
among seaweed. “Not that I \ush very much to find a 
watch,” remarked one of the little girls, “ because it would 
most likely be washed up from some wreck, and I don’t like 
to think of anything so dreadful in such a pretty place as this ; 

* but if there happened to be such a thing, we might as well 
find it as some of the fishermen.” 

Everything attracted the stay of the happy party ; a re- 
freshing breeze from the ocean, which lay in golden glory 
beneath the sunshine — the wide expanse broken only by a 
rocky island crowned with a ruined castle, a few miles from 
the mainland ; the shining sand in which myriads of coloured ! 
shells made a fairy pavement for their feet; the glee of the 
children, the quieter pleasure of their parents — all contributed 
to slacken their steps and to make them desire to prolong ( 
their enjoyment. j 

Some one presently remarked that the tide was rising, 
when the children flew to the very ridge of sand winch the j 
last rippling wave had moistened, and planting a row of little j 
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fleet along the water’s frothy edge, began to persotiate king 
Oannte, and commanded the ocean to advance no 
Theit decrees, however, meeting with no more attention ttoin 
those of ro3ral authority, they were speedily oblige to retfe&t 
with wetted toes, shouting with delight at the triumphs of the 
sea, and their own defeat. Just then, papa, who was a little 
in advance of the rest, was met by a h^erman, who stopped 
civilly, and looking towards the children, said ‘‘ You’d better 
make all the haste you can, to get round yon rock, for the 
tide will be up there directly, and the sand hereabouts is very 
deceitful^ so that it won’t be ^fe to wade round after the 
water’s over it.” 

Mr. and Mrs. C — thanked the fishermati for his kindness 
in warning them, and the children were hastening to look at 
the curious net that was laid across his shoulders, when 
papa’s voice calling loudly to them to hasten on, gave a 
diflferent turn to their thoughts. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the fisherman, ‘‘ run as fast as you can, or 
it won’t be so well for you soon, I wonder how you come 
to be here so long after tide-turn.” Away rushed the chil- 
dren with all possible speed. Sand, shells, seaweed, sun- 
shine, were all forgotten, and the rising waves, so lately 
a source of the merriest pleasure, suddenly became objects of 
dismay and terror. 

Mr, C — blamed himself extremely for not haying noticed 
the turn of the tide, or made himself aware of the height to 
wliich it rose at high water. He looked back, but no safety 
seemed there, for the tide miglit also reacli some of the range 
of rocks they had already passed, and if so, turning back 
would only make a bad case worse ; so he exerted his efforts 
to urge forward the little weary feet, and saw with pain how 
soon the lately joyous party were dispirited and cast down. 
As lor poor nurse, though often kindly relieved of her charge, 
she had nearly sat down several times in despair by the way, 
until the dread of being drowned again made her consider 
it advisable to hasten on without further complaints on the 
subject. 

At last they approached the rock pointed out by the fisher- 
man, stretching down in a rough and craggy slope towards 
the sea, and shutting out all view behind it by a lofty frown- 
ing cliff. Papa’s quick eye at once perceived that the water 
had reached its point. 

‘‘On, on, my children, for your lives!” he cried, as he 
caught the youngest in his arms, and scrambled up the lowest 



%ii< 30 v«red part of the rough orag. The poor childreii 
to oJry, and mamma and the governess looked very 

a ve and anxious ; but there was no time to thitdc, every one 
to aet) Mmi never were scratciies and bruises received with 
so good a grace. Between pushes from* bdow, and pulls 
ik<m above, the children were dragged safely up into the 
cavities of the rock above water, and the rest of the party 
followed with much difficulty. Then they had to descend on 
the other side, which was scarcely less difficult, but seeing a 
broad margin of sand before them with no further impediinent 
to their progress^ they were^ revived by hopes of safety, and 
soon turned off from the sea-shore, bidding rocks and waves 
good night, with a satisfaction they would not have believed 
possible an hour before. 

Now it was certainly wise in this family not to ^'eject or 
disregard the warning of the hsherman, and yet many people 
show no such wisdom in matters of much greater consequence. 
“ What I” you may be in a hurry to say, ‘‘ could anything be 
i of more consequence than the, lives of a whole family who 
must have been drowned ifr they had not reached the rock in 
f time to scramble over it?” Yes, truly; for their several 
! lives would not probably have reached more than seventy or 
! oighty years, fmd some far more dreadful thing is often hap- 
{ pening to immortal souls who will not take warning at all, 

I but stay playing and amusing themselves on the brink of ruin 
: and misery, until death suddenly cuts off their escape, and 
th^ are lost through their own wilfulness. 

Perhaps there is not a mail, or w oman, or boy, or girl, who 
I is not met at some time in their little histories, whether on 
excursions of pleasure, or in the employments of daily life, by 
warning and advice, telling them of danger near at hand, of 
the power of a destroyer, and of a rock, on which, if they 
reach it in time, tliey may be safe and happy. You have 
I seen that even little children could run when ^ey were told 
I of danger to their bodies ; they did not stop, nor their parents 
! either, to question the man whether he knew for certain that 
what he said was true ; neither did they laugh at him, knd 
say, Oh, perhaps some people may have been foolish enough 
to get drowned, but we know how to take better care of our- 
selves ; we shall easily get out of tlie reach of danger any 
way we please, if it should happen that there really is any 
at all.” No, they were told of but one way to escape, and 
off they went to find it. Hiey saw that the tide was really 
j rising, and believed the rest. They reached the rock and 
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were saved. Those who are most axixious to wlni htlMtf of 
danger to tiieir souls^ usually know the truth of what 
say^ fropi having seen the pmil in which they fheDaselves 
were and direct to the iwily way of escape which they have 
found. Once they loitered like children on the shore, amusing 
themselves with all kinds of pleasant things that were put in 
their way to make them forget how time was flying, and 
danger advancing. This is Stan’s work, who hates any one 
to hfar and heed a foiendly warning. But the ishermen of 
Galilee were commissioned with^a ’message of mercy to sound 
in every 8ar. “ Young men and maidens, old men and chil- 
dren,” are called from the trifles and toys of this world, to fly 
to “the Rock that is higher” than they, to ‘4rust in the 
Rock of ages,” and escape the wrath of God that “ is revealed 
from heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of 
men.'* This Rock is Christ, who was delivered for our j 
offences, and was raised again for our justification: “Him ; 
hath exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, for to give repentance and forgiveness of sins 
“ And it sliall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be saved ;” for “ the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth ps from all sin and “the righteousness of 
God which is by faith of Jesus Christ is unto all and upon 
all tliem that believe.’* The Lord “ is my rock and my sal- 
vation ; he is my defence ; I shall not be greatly moved. — In 
God is my salvation and my glory : the rock of my strength, 
and my refuge, is in God.** 

Why does not every body run to it and be safe? Because 
of unbelief. The reason why any sinner who hears the gospel I 
can be lost is, not because he is a sinner, but because he will j 
not come unto Jesus, nor obey the great command of God, 
that we should believe in the name of his Son Jesus Christ, | 
“ the way, the truth, and the life for “ no man cometh unto , 
the Father, but by him,” aud “ he that cometh shall in nowise j 
be cast out,” 

It is a pleasant and a happy thing to see the feet of little 
children bearing them away from every danger to stand in 
safety on the Rock of salvation. The hand that made the 
way will lift them up, and take them home at last. b. t. 


HIGHER AND HIGHER. 

There is in the writings of ^ popular American poet a 
beautiful lyric, entitled Excelsior. He represents a youth 
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with sad and thoughtful brow, and his eye dashing as a 
falchion from its sheath, passing, as the shades of night are 
filling last, through an Alpine village. A banner is in liis 
hand,' bearing the device Excelsior, meaning higher; and 
ever from his lips, like a silver clarion, there rings the cry. 
Excelsior. Above him is the dangerous mountain path, over- 
hung by threatening glaciers, which he is evidently resolved 
to attempt. Gleaming houseliold fires, the emblems of 
domestic enjoyment and comfort, tempt him to stay ; and it 
is with a groan that he turns away from the sight, and still 
directs his steps to the mountain side. An aged mh.n entreats 
him not to try the pass, warning him of the gathering tempest 
and the roaring torrent, by which he may be swept away, but 
still be presses on with the cry, Excelsior. A maiden im- 
plores him to remain. The tear stands in his eye as he breaks 
away and reiterates his watchword, Excelsior. A peasant 
points out a particular spot wJiere danger may be feared, and 
M'here the descending avalanche may involve him in destruc- 
tion ; but the only answer, is the repeated cry which comes 
from far up the height. As the monks of St. Bernard are 
chanting their prayers at early morn, they are startled by the 
sound which tells them that some ill-fated traveller has lost 
his way. Setting forth with their faithful hounds, one of 
them finds him dead, and half-buried in tiie snow, still grasp- 
ing in his hand the banner witli its strange devitie, whilst from 
the sky there falls a voice calm and sweet, and its note is still, 
Excelsior. The im])ort of the poem is obvious. It describes 
a youth, full of ardent asj)irations after distinction, beholding 
above him heights of fame and glory which he is resolved to 
reach, and pressing onward in spite alikt‘ of' the ciiarms of 
domestic enjoyments, the counsels of age, the blandishmenlH 
of love, and the lessons of expericiu*e, ami peri.sliing in the 
attempt ; yet leaving l)ebind him an example which seems to 
speak as a voice from the skies, and to urge upon those who 
are still fighting the battle of life, a lesson of energt^tic and 
untiring aspiration. 

It describes the course of raultitudes. The student, for 
instance, resolves that lie will s})are no pains to secure the 
prize of literar)^ distinction ; the po(^t seeks to weave for him- 
self a garland of immortal verse; and the soldier f):uits for 
those laurels which he thinks will llourisli over his tomb, when 
the brow around which they \vere entwined is mouldering 
beneath. We may deplore the misdirection of energy, an{l 
weep as we see the eager asjurant sink into an untimely 
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! grave ; but we cannot help admiring tlie self-dejiying ardour i 
I which bears the spirit onward, and wiiich makes even death i 
itself a thing to be braved and despised, in comparison with j 
the attainment of its cherished object. 

There are nobler aspirations than any which are earthly.* 
The Christian is taught to fix his eye on the loftiest attain- 
ments of spiritual excellence, and strive after them ; and thg 
energy which is directed to far inferior things may be a lesson 
to Jiim who has inscribed on his banner tlie true Excelsior. 

What is it to wliich the Christian is to aspire? It is as a 
child of ^od by faith in Christ* by the indwelling and power 
of the Holy Spirit, to be like God — to resemble him in every 
respect in which it is possible for us to be like him. It is to 
have everything that is wrong repressed and eradicated, and 
everything that is really right and beautiful developed in our 
spirit and demeanour. It is not to have some one excellence 
dovelopeti; wliilst others are neglected ; it is to have all de- 
veloped harmoniously. Tlie growth of Christian character is 
not to be that of the statue, one part of wiiich may be a beau- 
tiful work of art, wliilst the other is little more tfian a shape- j 
less mass; it is to be rather the growth of life. The plant | 
represents it ; ‘‘ first the blade, then the ear, then the full i 
corn in the car,” but all its parts growing harmoniously. 
The human body represents it. The internal life exerts its 
I power on every limb and feature at the same time, else there 
! w'ould Ui deformity instead of symmetry. So the inner life of 
faith is to display itself in everything that is true, and honest, 
anil lovely, and of good report.” 

Ko man is to be discouraged if at the commencement of his 
Christian course he does not find himself at once everything 
j that lie could wish, any more than the child is discouraged 
, because lie finds iiimself far iiiferiov to ])ersoiis of mature age, ! 
I or any more than the youthful soldier is discouraged because ' 
he finds himself as yet uiieipial to those v’v ho have been vie- i 
torious in many a figiit. lie should be humbled and dissatis- ; 

, lied on account of imperfection and sin, Imt never discouraged. • 
I Through our sinful imperft;j^‘lion, it is not the (?ourse of the j 
I spiritual life that tlu* rcui'wed heart be perfect at once. The i 
believer in Christ is to grow up into liim in all things, which | 

; is the head,” and lie is to beiiiwe it possible that he may re- j 
semlile thosc^ who have seemed so far beyond him, that he | 
could hardly venture to hope that he should ever exemplify | 
such worth as theirs. The power which has wrought so ; 
mightily in them, can work as mightily in him. | 
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IS^or is my o|ie to say, J have attained such a height of 

that all farther advance is nee<iless* Even an in» 
skidred apcnitib was constrained to say, Not as though I had 
alreadf attained, either were already |)^ect.” To one 
of us spHtoal progress is to be the objwt of earnest personal 
endeavoar* Our most vigoroos energies should be engaged 
in the pursuit. There is one figtir© which the apostle Paul 
B^uently employs, that of a racer, which finely suggests the 
idea of the most intense and continued effort, Inere is a, 
remark in the memoirs of a late distinguished painter/%o the 
efhsct that as soon as an artist ceases to strug'gle he^ ceases to 
excel. It is not less true of the soul. The moment we 
become careless about Christian progress and relax our efforts, 
that moment we begin to decline. 

How then is this energy to be employed ? We must guard 
against whatever interferes with progress. Undue absorp- 
tion in the concerns of the world may prove a iiindrance. 
Even the facilities which in these times are afforded so largely 
to literary culture and enjoyment may be perverted into a 
snare. We must watch, lest what is lawful in itself should 
thus by the undue • attention we give to it become an evil. 
But especially must we watch against what is positively sinful. 
One besetting sin may neutralize all our privileges, and throw 
us down bruised and bleeding in our course, George Her- 
bert, after an enumeration of the safeguards with which God 
has begirt us round — parents, instructors, bibles, afflictions, 
and many things besides — says, very tnily, , 

“Yet all these fences, and their wliole array. 

One cunning bosom sin blows quite away.” 

There is no spiritual progress without the truth. Faith, 
which is tlie fundamental grace* of all, can only be quickened 
and increased by the study of the truth. It is the man whose 
“ delight is in the law of the Lord,” who is as a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, and who “ bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season.” It is he who “ desires the sincere milk of the 
word,” who ‘‘ grows thereby.” ptber books may be of great 
service, but only in subordination to the Bible. He who 
would secure true spiritual advancement must be a diligent 
sUldent of the word of God. 

And there must be prayer. The truth can profit us only 
as it is applied by the Spirit. Those excellences, whicli in 
their combination form the Christian character, are all the 
fruit of the Spirit. And the Spirit can be obtained only in 
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answer to prayer. The men wkoiA we have most admixed aa 
models of Christian excellence^ the men whose graces s6^|ie4 
to expand in our very sight, have been the men wh^weria 
most habitual and earnest in prayer. 

It ought to be enough that Crod commands us to aim at 
the highest attainments. But it is an additional motive that 
our happiness depends upon it. ‘‘ To be spiritually minded is 
life and peace.” The path may be sometimes toilsome ; but 
still has its joys.. Even where duty is most difficult, the 
Christian ^is ciieered by the testimony of a good conscience 
and the approval of Heaven. • And just as the traveller amidst 
mountain scenery may come, after a laborious ascent, to some 
upland vale, redolent with the perfume of fragrant flowers, 
and bright in the fairest beauty, in passing along which he is 
repaid for his toil and nerved for the ascent which is yet 
before him, so there are sweet spots in the Christian’s up- 
ward journey, in which it is as though he heard the voice 
of Divine mercy bidding him, Rest awhile — sabbaths of pecu- 
liar enjoyment ; communion serWc^s in which Christ seems 
to be specially present ; and hours of secret and social devo- i 
tion when heaven seems to have begun below. The higher I 
the tone of that Christian character, the greater the degree in * | 
which we shall secure such enjoyment as this. ' 

And this is a struggle in which, if it be conducted aright, j 
there can be no failure, and no deatlu The prize which is 
cov^d by the aspirant after earthly distinction often falls ! 
from his grasp just as he thinks himself sure of its enjbyment ; ' 
or he perishes before he attains it, or if attained he flnds it i 
worthless. The prize which is set before the Christian is a 
crown of life, which fadeth not away ; and it is given, not^o ' 
one only, but to all who love and serve their Lord. I 

Inspired by such motives, let our motto be the true Ex- i 
celsior — higher and higher in love to God and man, and in 
every Christian grace. s. g. 


THE CHANNEL FLEET. 

Well I school is over : what shall we do with ourselves 
till it is time to go home to dinner ?” said Harry to his brc|j 
ther, as the bell announced the joyful event, and boys issued 
forth in merry groups from the door of a seminary in Cork 
one fine day. James replied^ Let us go to the top of 
Patrick’ s-hill and have a walk in the fields.” “A good 
thought: I will go with you,” cried one of their school- j 
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j fellows, Hatvw agreed, but James lode the fiist opportunity 
j of whispering to him as th^ went along the sl^t. ‘‘Papa 
’ desired oa not to form any irtHmacy wi^ SeUon. H# said be 
had reason to fear that he was not a good boy. Let us ohange 
our niliids and. go to visit uncle." 

" Nonsense, Jam^ ; surely we may walk together without 
fbrming an intimacy. Besides, he is the cleverest and plea* 
santest boy in the school, and we want something pleasant 
alter moping all day over Grreek and Latin. Uncle will do 
nothing but examine us in Homer and Horace if, we visit 
him.” And Harry entered inter conversation with their com^ 
panion to put an end to James’s expostulations. 

They soon reached the summit of the hill, and were enjoy- 
ing the extensive prospect and fresh air, when they heard the 
sound of cannonading at a distance. “It is the channel 
fleet I” exclaimed Sellon, clapping his hands. " The fleet 
that the queen lately reviewed, and it is coming into Queens- 
town — the greatest number of nien-of-war, and the finest sight 
that ever were seen there.” 

" Oh ! how I should like to see it,” cried Harry. 

" And what is to hinder you ? One of the river-steamers 
will start at four ; we shall be at the quay in time for it if we 
hurry, and we may get a look at the tieet, and be home for 
dinner at six o’ clock. Will you come, boys ?” 

“ Certainly not without papa’s leave,” answered James,, 

{ " If you wait for that you are likely never to see the flout,” 

) observed Sellon. “ Your papa is so religious and precise in 
1 his notions, that he will object to it as he did to your going to 
the regatta.” 

# The regatta promotes gambling and oUter things which 
papa disapproves of,” said James, “but this is a different 
matter ; I am sure he will have no objection to our going on 
this occasion.” 

“ Then if you are sure, why not come now ? The fleet may 
be off again before to-morrow ; nobody knows how soon they 
will go away. You will be home at six, and need not tell 
where you have been.” 

" That would be adding deceit to disobedience,” said 
r||imes. Pray, Harry, consider what you are about,” for * 
they were now rapidly descending the hill, and not far from 
the qtJ|^ whence the steamer started. 

“ Dd you hear him ? What a fine preacher he would j 
make! I will repeat his sermon on deceit and disobedience, i 
as he calls them, to the schoolboys to-morrow.” And Sellon j 
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laughed heartfiy. James had a gmt dread of ridieale^; he 
coloured deeply, particulaFly when his schoolfellow added^ 

How absurd to see boys lifc-e you treated as babies in lead*- 
ing«striiig^ I But hurry, that is the bell, the steamer is 
just off/’ 

They were now on the spot; Sellon hastened over the 
gangway, and Harry’s foot was on it to follow, though he 
had an expression of fear and hesitation in his countenance. 
James caught his arm and began to expostulate* ‘‘Come 
back, Har^gr, it is very wrong.”. But a crowd eager to em- 
bark pressed from behind and pushed them both on till they 
stood upon the deck. In a few moments they were under 
weigh, moving swiftly down the river to Queenstown* 

If Harry felt any fear or compunction at this act of un- 
dutifulness towards his kind parents, he took care to conceal 
it lest his companion should, consider it unmanly, and talked 
and laughed away merrily during the first part of the voyage ; 
but James, though not so much to blame, had no enjoyment, 
so true it is tliat when the mind is*once, by Divine grace, enr 
lightened to the discernment of what is right, there cannot be 
any real pleasure without a conscience void of offence 
toward God, and toward men,” Acts xxiv. 16. This boy 
possessed a talent for drawing, and had lieretofore always de- 
lighted in an opportunity of looking at the beautiful scenery 
on the banks of the river Lee, and in taking sketches from it; 
but groves and lawns were all unheeded now as he passed 
along, so absorbed was his mind by the painful reflection that 
he was disobeying his indulgent father, who, he knew, was 
always ready to gratify his children in every way that was 
reasonable and pijoper. “We ought not to have distrusted 
papa ; he would certainly have brought us to see the fleet as 
soon as he could ; and even if it did sail before he was able to 
do so, it would be far better to have missed the sight than to 
have displeased him.” 

James addressed these words to Harry, who had now had 
some time for reflection, while Sellon was amusing himself in 
another part of the boat. “ Well, James, I do believe you are, 
right,” he replied with a sigh, “ and we have been wrong.” 

“ Papa will not fee! confidence in us any longer, and that 
is very painful,” observed James, responding the sigh. 

“ It is ; but he need not know it. We shall get home in 
1 time for dinner, and he may not ask where we have b^n, or 
if be should, we can say that we took a walk to the top of the 
I !dl], which is, you know, perfectly true.” 
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yes, but not the whole tmth,” replied his brother, 
whose consdetioe at once pointed out to him that concealment 
in this caso' Would involve the guilt of deceit. Still the idea 
of losing his father’s good opinion made him so unhappy that 
he almost resolved upon acceding to Harry’s pro^sal. At 
last they entered the harbour, and eagerly look^ out for the 
fleet, but as all the pa^rigers crowd^ to the part of the boat 
from whence it could best be seen, the boys could not get a 
glimpse over the heads of taller persons. However, on reach* 
ing the landing-place it soQn appeared that ther^ was little 
to be seen. The greater part of the fleet was still outside the 
harbour’s mouth ; and the few m^n-of-war which had come in 
were anchored too far oft‘ to be distinctly seen.’ “ But they 
will all be in to-morrow, and a fine sight it will be/* was 
heard on every side. 

The passengers were not long in landing, and a new set 
crowded on board, when the steamer was off again on her 
return, but not before the boys had perceived, to their great 
consternation, that among those who had just got on the deck 
was their father. There were such numbers on board, that they 
could easily avoid letting him see them; but their voyage 
back was a very uncomfortable one, aud when it ended they 
contrived to be among the first who got on shore, that they 
might be at home before him ; acting on Sellon’s suggestion, 
who also said, “See how your papa likes a little pleasure 
himself. How quietly he went off to see the fleet without 
saying anything about it.” 

James was about to defend his father from the accusation 
of selfishness implied in these words, but Harry hurried him 
away ; and they reached home, observingi “ Well ! it was 
strange that papa should go ofl* in that way. He certainly 
might have taken us with him.” . 

They got into the house some minutes before their father, 
and the family met at dinner immediately after. “What 
kept you so late, boys?” inquired their mother; “ I was be- 
ginning to feel uneasy about you.”* 

“ W© went to the top of the hill to have a walk,” Harry 
replied, colouring a little ; but James hung down his head, 
arid seemed to be very busy with his plate. 

“ I thought I saw you both running along the quay as I 
was getting out of the steamer,” said their father. “ I was 
unexpectedly obliged to go down to Queenstown tuis morn- 
ing ; and, by the way, have very pleasant news for you all,” 
smiling as he looked round the table at his children, “which 
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j I will tell you when we have dined.’* As soon as the dessert 
j appeared he wjns called wpon for his pleasant news. * 

I “ Tou know,” he said,, that the great fleet has beew 
\ expected in the harbour. A few of the men-of-war arrived 
to-day, but they will all be in this evening or early to^ 
morrow. I intend (if the Lord will) to take you, my dear 
children, and your mamma, to see thdm. The steam-boats 
will be disagreeably crowded on account of the number of 
people going to see the great sight, so a friend of mine has 
kindly promised to bring his yacht for us, which will be far 
pleasanter,^ we shall have, whaf you, boys, have been long- 
ing for, a fine sail; and we can gq about among the ships 
and view them at our leisure. We are to have a cold dinner 
at a beautiful spot on the shore ; and better than all, we are 
to go on board the Duke of Wellington, the largest ship-of- 
war in the world. One of the officers is my Cousin, and will 
show us everything worth seeing in the vessel. We are to 
embark at ten, and I trust, my darlings, you will spend a de- 
lightful day.” 

The girls and youngest brother received this intelligence 
with acclamations of joy, and their motlier looked highly 
pleased ; but it was soon observed that Harry seemed con- 
fused, and James hid his face with his hands. 

‘‘ What is the matter, boys?” asked their mother. 

James burst into tears. ‘‘Oh, mamma !. papa ! I will tell 
you all ; though you cannot forgive us, and we shall lose 
your esteem for ever.” As welL as his sobs would allow, he 
then briefly related their adventures. Their parents looked 
very grave, and their fatiier said, “ You have indeed, boys, 
acted ill, and — ” 

But Harry interrupted him, “ No, papa, not James — it 
was all my fault — James did all he could to prevent it.” He 
then told how his brother had tried to hinder the walk with 
Sellon, the embarkation on board the steamer, and every other 
circumstance likely to extenuate James’s conduct, 

“ It is some relief to my mind,” said their father, “ to find 
that James was not deliberately guilty of disobedience and 
deceit ; but his fault is indecision. Remember my son, that 
‘ he that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven with the 
wind and tf)ssed,’ James i. 6. There is little use in your hav- 
ing good principles if you do not act on them.” 

“ I know I was very weak, papa,” cried the weeping* boy. 
“ Oh that I may be more wise in future!” 
i “ Well, my son, the apostle whom I have just quoted says 
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also, * If anv of you lack wisdom, l«t him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally,* James i. 5. Had you resisted j 
what may have seemed but a trifling act of disobedience — j 
associaUug with tliat poor boy whom I had reason to fear l 
was badly brought uji — you would have saved yourself and 
your brother from the guilt of falsehood,” 

We did not tell a* lie, papa/* said Harry. 

“ Not directly, but you said what was intended to deceive. 
Oh! remember what is said of him < that maketh a lie,* 
Rev. xxii. 15. We cannot take you with us to-morrow, my 
eons, though our own enjoyment will be greatly diminished 
^ going without you ; but I hope the disappointment may 
impress the lesson upon your minds, that by yielding to a 
slight temptation you have been led into a grievous error ; — 
have lost the very pleasure you sacrificed your integrity to 
gain — have haft and offended your kind parents; and, worst 
of all, have broken God’s commandments. May you deeply 
feel this, and seek his pardon through his dear Son, ‘ in wlmin 
we have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness 
of sins,* ” Col. i. 14. e. f. o. 


PERILS IN THE WILDERNESS. 

In the deep seclusion of one of those extensive forests liiat 
overspread the ‘‘far, far west” of the United States of 
America, there dwelt an industrious family which, after 
undergoing the usual hardsliips and privations of the settler’s 
beginning, had succeeded in clearing a few acres of the wood- 
land, and establishing themselves in comparative comfort. 
The rude shanty, which had, for the first years of their resi- 
dence, sheltered them from the weather, had given place to a 
comfortable log-house ; and to this, within the last few months, 
waui added a frame bam, which was in progress of erection 
at tlie time the circumstance, about to be related, occurred. 
These buildings were situated at the edge of the wood, and in 
the front of them lay the patch of cleared land, bounded by 
the dense forest which extended for many miles all around. 

The mother of this family was a stirring, active woman, 
j who brought up her children in habits of industry and tlirifr, 
but having no ideas beyoml making the best of everything in 
this world, thought she fully discharged her duty to them in train- 
ing #lem to work tiieir way well througli it. She was anxious 
that they should prosper in time, but took no care for eternity, 
either for them or herself. And thus labouring for “ the 
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meat which perisheth,” she tlmug|}t not of the meat which 
endwreth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall give.” 
But the time was at hand which should startle her from her 
dream of. worldliness into an awful sense of the realities which 
she had hitherto disregarded. 

One cold night, towards the close of autumn, she remained 
in her kitchen, after her husband and children retired to rest, 
engaged in some preparations for the next day’s business. The 
fire being low, she went out to the barn* before mentioned for 
the purpose of gathering a supply of the carpenter’s cliips 
which lay thickly scattered round it. The night was cloud- 
less, and the moon was at the full, and at such times, from the 
clearness and purity of the atmosphere in that climate, every 
object appears as distinct as at noonday. She filled her basket 
with chips, and as she raised it from tlie ground, she cast a 
careless glance across the clearing towards the opposite forest. 
To her great terror she saw an apimal, Which her practised 
eye at once discerned to be a panther of the largest size, spring 
from among the trees, and bound towards her. She instantly 
dropped her load, and fled with almost supernatural speed to 
the house. As she drew near the door, which providentially 
she had left open, she heard the steps of her fierce pursuer 
rattling over the chips she had just quitted. She gave herself 
up for lost, but exerting all her strength, dashed into the 
house, and flung the door to. Happily it had a strong latch 
which instantly sank into its groove, and thus her life was 
saved : another moment, and she would imve been lost. For 
the beast had just taken his fatal spring, and as the door closed 
he came against it with such force that he fell back half 
stunned to the ground. 

The husband, being roused by the noise, came from his 
room, and found his wife lying almost senseless on the floor. 
She wtis just able to point to the window, and on looking out, 
he saw the panther struggling to rise. As the settlers in that 
wild country always have tlieir rifles at hand, it was but the 
work of a moment for the man to seize and discharge it from 
the window^ ; and he had the satisfaction to see the beast fall 
back, with a terrific howl, to the ground. A second shot dis- 
patched it. The enemy being thus disposed of, the man had 
time to turn his attention to his wife, whom he raised to a 
chair ; and by the application of such simple remedies as he had 
at hand, soon succeeded in reviving her, so that she was able to 
relate what had happened, which she did with much agita- 
tion, and many tears. After she was somewhat conipo^d, he 
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advised her to go to rest^ bi|t she berafid him to leave her alone, 
for she could not lie down until she» md knelt to return thanks 
to that Gk>d who had so mercifully saved her from so fearful 
a fate. Her husband accordingly retired. She sank upon 
her knees, and though she could And little utterance but in 
sobs and groans, it seemed as if her heart so long hardened in 
. worldliness was thoroughly awakened to a sense of her sinfuh " 

; ness. She had in early life been under the teaching of a pious 
mother, and many a precious word of Scripture, long forgotten, 
c&me thronging on her mind. Conscience, which had hitherto 
slumbered, was now effectually roused, and acknowledgment 
of her guilt and supplications for pardon through the blood of 
that dear Saviour whom she had so long neglected, were 
mingled with her broken efforts at thanksgiving. At last, ' 
j exhausted in body and mind, she retired to bed ; but the mul- ! 
! Ititude of her thoughts within her permitted her not to sleep, j 
! and many were the resolves she made that the life which h^ ! 
j been so mercifully preserved, should henceforward be devoted 
! to the service of Him whojiad thus kindly dealt with her. 

When morning came, great was the excitement among the 
children on learning the event of the preceding night, and 
many were the questions they put, as with eager curiosity they 
gazed on the panther, fierce-looking even in death. When at 
length they were gathered ‘round the breakfast table, they still 
continued their prattle of wonderment and fear. But at last 
one little girl who had been silent for some time said, “ Mother, 
where would you be now if the panther had killed you ?” The 
mother only shook her head ; whereupon the. child said, j 
“Mother, isn’t there a place where good people go, and 
another where bad people go, when they dia?” 

“ There is, Betsy, tliere is.” 

“ And is God in the good place, mother?” 

“ God is everywhere,” replied the mother, with a lively 
recollection of her late deliverance. 

“ But will God let us go to him if we are not good ?” 

“ None of ns are good, Betsy ; but God so loved tlie world, 
that he gave his only begotten SotJ, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life,” John iii. 16. 

Oil, motlier,” said the child, “ I wish you would teach me 
to believe on him.” 

“ I can tell you of him, Btdsy, but the Holy Spirit only 
can teach you to believe on him, and God has promised to 
give his Holy Spirit to them who pray for it.” 

“But oh, mother, why did you never tell us so before?” 
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The mother burst into, teai^ and answered, ‘‘ Because I am 
a wicked sinner, and tool^i#o care for your souls or ijay own ; 
but, by the gra(4 of God j^elping me, it shall be so no longer.*’ 

From that day Mrs. J, was an altered' person. She was 
assiduohs as ever in her domestic duties, for they were her 
duties ; but thejr were no longer tier chief care. She sought 
.to glorify God in them, and earnestly asking the guidance of 
his Holy Spirit, she laboured to bring up her children in the 
knowledge of the Lord ; so tliat in the great day when he 
should be making up his jewels, not one of those entrusted to 
her charge might be wanting. 

And we have all an enemy more fierce, more subtle, and 
i more insatiable than any earthly foe. From him no door of 
I our own framing can secure us. But, blessed be God, there is 
a door ever open to us by which we are invited to enter: 

‘‘ The righteous runneth into it, atid is safe,” Prov. xviii. 10. 
The Lord Jesus Christ says, “ I am the door: by me if any 
i man enter in,, he shall be saved.” Oh, delay no more, parley 
I no longer with sin, lest lie swear in his wrath that ye shall 
not enter in tliis rest. Seek the Lord while he may be found, 
call upon him while '‘he is near. And whatever dangers or 
temptations may assail you in this transitory scene, you will 
find him a sure, an everlasting refuge. 

“ Though weak our best resolves may be, 

There’s mercy, Lord, and strengtli in tliee, 

Our fainting steps to keep. 

Thou who hast trod life’s thorny path, 

And drained the bitter cup of wrath, 

Wilt guard thy helpless sheep. 

Life is a frail, uncertain bark ; 

Thou, only thou, the sheltering Ark, 

When Satan fierce pursues ; 

Then let us to that shelter flee, 

And find a sure defence in Thee, 

From all our deadly foes. 

J. £. L. 


ST. PAULS EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

A SHORT COMMENT, AFFECTIONATELY ADDRESSED TO THE PRIESTS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. 

BY THE BEV. WILLIAM MABSH, D.I). 

In the opening of the Epistle, the apostle assigns, as his reason 
for not being ashamed of the gospel of Christ, that it is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that belie veth.’ 
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He then proceeds to show, in 

ChA|>t6r i* That the Gentiles* aine under |in. 

ii. That the Jews are Under sit). 

iii. That both must be “justified freely through 

the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 

iv. That Abraham under the patriarchal, and 

David under the Levitical dispensation, were 
so justified. 

V. The privileges of the believer in this salvation. 

vi. The believer’s character. 

vii. The believer’s conflict, 

viii. The believer’s triumph. 

These eight chapters form the doctrinal part of the Epistle. 

Chapter ix. The righteous rejection of the Jews. 

X. The merciful vocation or call of the Gentiles. 

xi. The restoration of the Jews, and life from i 
the dead to the world.” 

These three chapters fonu the prophetical part. . j 

Chapter xii. The foregoing truths contain powerful motives 
^ to obedience. 

xii. xiii. Precepts, by whicli the believer, as a citizen 
and-a Christian, is to glorify God, and benefit 
his fellow man. 

xiv. Tenderness towards tlie consciences of others, 
who may differ as to ceremonial observances. 

XV. That believing Jews and believing Gentiles, 
though still diflering in certain ceremonies, 
should receive one another affectionately as 
Christ had received them, and both were 
graciously addressed by the Holy Scriptures, 
and might derive joy and peace and ho[)e 
from those Scriptures. * 

xvi. The salutations and eurnmendations of the i 
apostle to various Christian men and women, i 
who, in the faitii of Christ, were serving 
him. And closing with an ascription of 
praise to God, who designed the gospel for 
all nations. 

These chapters form the practical part. 

1 

♦ All are called Gentiles who were not Jews. | 
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HOTES. 

In the fifth chapter there is a fine contrast drawn between 
Adam and our Saviour Christ ; of our loss in the one, and 
our gain in the other, verses 12Sl, 

In the eighth chapter there is a view of future happiness as 
the best support under present trials, verses 18-25. 

In Chapter eleven there is a remarkable warning not to 
boast against the Jews ; not to plead the merit of works; not 
to be highminded, as we can only stand by faith ; and not to 
imagine infallibility, verses 18, 20, 25 ; and that it is only of 
the mercy of God, as revealed ifi the gospel, that either Jew 
or Gentile can be saved. Christians are also bound to send 
this gospel to the Jews, verses 30, 31. 

This Epistle, understood, and believed from the heart, 
would be sufficient for the faith, practice, and salvation of 
man, for which let us pray : — 

O God, who, through the preaciiing of the blessed apostle 
St. Paul, hast caused tiie light of the gospel to shine through- 
out the world : Grant, we beseech thee, that we, having his 
wonderful conversion in remembrance, may show forth our 
thankfulness unto thee for the same, by following the holy 
doctrine which he taught, through Jesus Christ' our Lord. 
Amen/’ 

In this inspired Epistle to tlie church of Rome there is not 
a w'ord about St. Peter as pope of Rome ; the worship of the 
virgin Mary or saints ; confession of sin to a priest, or his 
power to absolve ; extreme unetion ; or purgatory, 
j All these have been the inventions of men since the Epistle 
w^as written, and ought not to be believed. It is mixing poison 
with wholesome food. 


» THK BEST cup;' 

FRO SI THE PERSIAN. 

“ The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked : 
who can know it?’* Jer. xvii. 9, 

It was on a beautiful summer evening that good pastor 
SchSner, of Wurtemburg, was sent for by one of his parish- 
ioners, who, unconsciously to herself, was drawing nj^ar to 
death. Up to the present time the woman had belonged to 
the numerous class of the self-righteous. She had not failed 
in pbserving the daily worship of God, and was often found at 
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the eommufiioa table, but in m doing she thought she had j 
done all that was necessary to secure salvation. She had, 
therefore, never willingly listened to the faithful discourses of 
pastor Schdner (to whose congregation husband belonged), 
because, she said, his preaching was only suitable for sinners, 
not for pious people ; a^^d that she knew of many who wept « 
at his words, who, formerly at least, had not much to«lo with 
virtue. She believed that most of his hearers were as bad, for 
she thought that people who allowed themselves, in every 
sermon, to be called sinners and exhorted to repentance, must 
have committed some greait crimes. 

So when pastor Schbner came to this sick woman she 
addressed him thus ; Above all things, sir, I must beg that 
you do not consider me a sinner, or speak to me so much 
about sin and repentance as you are in the habit of doing. I 
have not sent for you to do that. 1 have committed no sin 
during my life, and was piously brought up by God-fearing 
parents, so that I have never, unless when sick, neglected the 
public worship of God,, and have always been charitable to 
the poor ; therefore, sir, say something that will be comfort- 
ing to me in my sickness.” 

Happy woman !” said the good pastor. Happy woman, 
who have never sinned I Hitherto, I have only heard of one 
who never knew sin, and that one was our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. I see that you cannot receive my consolations, 
for I must confess to you, before God, that I am a great 
sinner — among all poor sinners the greatest ; that I, so long as 
I can recollect, cannot comfort myself by the remembrance of 
any perfectly holy action, anything altogether well-pleasing 
to God, which I have done. But, thanks be to him, his 
strength is made perfect in weakness T’ 

The woman, who understood that this answer threw some 
blame on what she had said of herself, was a little offended, 
but she turned the conversation to other subjects. She imme- 
diately told ber little foster-child to bring a cloth, and sprcful 
it upon the table, that the pastor migiit have some coffee. 
After doing so, the child hastened, unbidden, to bring a cup 
from the little cupboard, and in so doing let it fall and be 
broken. At this atjcident the sick woman became so angry 
that her whole countenance changed, and her passion burst 
fortlfin very unseemly abuse of the child. At last she said, 

You do everything so awkwardly, and you are always doing 
some mischief or other.” 

But the child would not be so humbled in the presence of 
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the pastor, and boldly declared it was not so, that she did 
everything very cleverly, and never did any mischief. 

Hear the little liar I” cried the woman : ‘‘ you do every- 
thing right and nothing wrong I Every one knows, you pert 
thing, how true that is ! If you had not lied so, I might have 
foigiveii you; but go out of my sight, g» out of my sight. 
You will excuse me, sir, *br being so angry. It was the best 
cup. The wicked child knew it, and no one bade her fetch it; 
but, in her forwardness, she thinks she can do everything.” 

“ Good woman,” said the pastor, “ is this right or well ? 
and is it no# a sin in God’s sight that you should be so angry 
about this cup ? I, at least, esteem it a great sin to be so 
angry, and to utter such language as I liave heard.” 

“ Sir,” said the woman, we are weak mortals, and I should 
certainly not have been so angry if the pert child had not lied, 
and said she did nothing wrong ; ijothing makes me so angry 
as that.” 

“ And you,” answered the pastor, have you not even so 
lied to the Holy Ghost, when you sjid you had never sinned? 
Or, which is the liar? God, who says that the heart of man 
is evil from his youth upwards, and that none are without sin, 
before him ; or you, who say you have no sin ? As that child 
trusts to her own strength for everything, are^not you (even 
when saying we are weak mortals) as self-confident as she is, 
considering yourself as already perfect, and so have no need 
that God the Father should have sent his Son into the world 
to redeem you ? You need no Saviour, no sin-pardoner, and 
no Holy Ghost to lead and strengthen you I It is said, ‘ If 
we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ;’ and he who 
confesses his sins, and knows he caiinot purify himself by his 
own strengtii, daily beseeches the Saviour, through the might 
of the Holy Spirit, to purify and sanctify him. You w'ould 
not (for so your words mean), you would not belong to those 
happy ones singing hallelujahs before the throne of Him who 
has bought and redeemed them out of all nations, or to the 
fair company who have waslied their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. For you, who are without 
sin, no sacrifice has been offfered, no blood of reconciliation 
shed. For you, the angels liave never rejoiced. You would 
enter heaven and be saved, not through God and his Anointed, 
but through the father of lies and of pride.” 

The heart of this self-righteous sinner was touched at last ; 
she wept aloud, and stretching out her hand to the pastor, 
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begged he would help her to pray that God would forgive 
her^aud be gracious to her. We need not say how joyfully 
the good pastor watched over this humbled penitent, as sBe 
daily became more grounded In self-knowledge, and at the 
same time could see, in her faith and humility, for^veness for 
all her sin through the blood of Christ. Her life closed amidst 
much bodily su&ring, but in joyful and believing hope of 
eternal life. w. p. 


THE SWEARER RECI^IMED. 

An officer of rank, who was very much addicted in early life 
to the sinful habit of swearing, owtd his improvement in tliis 
point, and in others of higher moment, to a curious reproof 
which he received from a Scotch minister. 

When he was still a lieutenant, being in Newcastle, he once 
got into a quarrel in the street with some people. The dis- 
pute was carried on, on both sides, with a profusion of impious 
expressions. A minister passing by was shocked at the pro- 
fineness, and as he pressed througii the crowd with upraised 
Stick, he said to one of the principal disputants, Oii, John, 
John, what do I hear? You, a poor collier lad, swearing as 
though you were a lord in the land ! Oh, John, do you not 
fear what may be the consequence ? However oaths may suit 
this brave gentleman, do you, John, and your equals dare to 
misuse the name of Him from whom you have life and being?’’ 
Then turning to the officer, he continued, Sir, you will 
pardon this poor man, for he knows no better.” 

The young officer drew back full of shame, and unable to 
give any answer. The next day he went to the minister, and 
thanked him frankly for his seasonable rebuke. The good 
man did not lose the opportunity thus afforded him, and sougiit 
earnestly to convince the young man of his sinfulness, and to 
lead him to seek pardon and reconciliation by repentance and 
faith in the Saviour, and to pray for the Holy Spirit, tliat from 
grateful love to Christ he might hate and turn from every evil 
way. 

It may be hoped that the interview, begun with humility 
and attended with faithful counsel, was blessed to the young 
man’s eternal welfare. At all events from that day he never 
swore again. 
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TRACT ANECDOTE. 

THE GOOD SHEPBEBJD. 

In. a sea-port town on the coast of France, where the lower 
orders of the inhabitants are immersed in the darkness and 
ignorance of Popery, a tract called “ Le Bon Berger/* or “ The 
Good Shepherd/* was some time ago lent to a poor woman. 
It was one which directed lost sinners to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, according to the tenth chapter of John's Gospel. The 
woman lent it to a relative, an old fisherman, who was now 
past labour. Having read it with great interest, this man 
declared tiiat he would give it a new name, and that it must 
be henceforth called Th^^andering sheep.** He lent it to 
all his friends, and read it* to his wife and daughter, saying, 
“If this is the new religion, you will find it better than the 
old one.** 

It appeai’ed that what this old fisherman and others so par- 
ticularly admired in this tract was, that it directed them to go 
at once to" the Lord Jesus Christ for salvation, and not in a 
round-about way to seek the intercession of the virgin Mary 
or saints. The same tract was read to twenty of these poor 
people on one occasion by a little boy, who had a loud voice, 
and read distinctly, and it was then returned to the old woman 
wlio iiad been the original circulator of it. 

But it did not remain long with her, for one borrowed it, 
then another, and it was read by the crews of five of the 
fishing-boats. It grew dirtier and dirtier, but still continued 
to go from house to house, always welcomed, and always 
awakening a desire to possess the M'ord .of God. 

On one occasion a woman, who had been hitherto as self- 
righteous as a Pharisee, and had even boasted that God had 
never sent her an hour’s illness because she had done so many 
good works, on returning the tract said, with tears in her eyes, 
“ I am this wandering sheep.” 

This tract was a simple allegory, depicting the love of 
Christ to a lost sheep, in living to seek it, and dying to save 
it, w hich furnishes a new proof pf the power of allegory over 
the human mind. A hundred copies of it were afterwards 
circulated among this interesting people. 


A HOMK ^Am A UEA&Tt WEIiCOME. 


A HOME AND A HEARTY WELCOME. 

Theee is a green blade growing, 

And’a lovely daisy blowing, 

And a kingcup there, and a primrose fair, 

And ail by the green grass growing j 
And there I shall meet, 

For my weary feet, 

A hoihe ana a hearty welcome. 

And there is a noble bed, 

Where many a prince has been lying ; 

And a rest for the head, and a white sheet spread. 
And a door to none denying. 

* And strait though it be, 

There is room for 'me, 

For a home and a hearty welcome. 

And I have been called to ga 
When all the rest denied dR; 

Though dark I know is that camber low. 

And cold will the friends be beside me : 

But cold though they be, 

They are ready for me, 

And a home and k hearty welcome. 

But there will be a window bright, 

When the cock-crow gives his warning ; 

And the long, dark night will break at the light. 
And joy will come in the morning ; 

And I shall arise. 

Through the radiant skies, 

To a home and a hearty welcome. 

But hark I 'tis the clarion sound, 

Which calls us from our slumber ; 

And the hearts around, from the dull cold ground, 


Spring up in countless number ; 

And He bids us all 
To his golden hall, 

To a home and a hearty welcome. 

For us He shed his blood, 

To rescue us when strangers ; 

And his word made good, when by us he stood, 
Through all our toils and dangers : 

And now we rest 
At his royal feast. 

At our home, with a hearty welcome. 

No more away we^ll go, 

No more from him well se\er*, 

From our wandering woe in the vale below, 

With him we rest for ever : 

In his world of light, 

And his kingdom bright, 

We\e a home and a hearty welcome. 

Rev. J. Bull. 
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COME UP HITHEK. 

Worldly people who have worldly means not unfrequently 
live above them. Cliristian people have spiritual means, and 
they often live below them. They sit still in holy things 
when tliey should bestir themselves ; creep when they should 
run, and run when they should fly. This is to their reproach. 
What is the use of means if they are not used ? Wings are 
given to birds that they should fly ; and means of grace and 
hopes of glory to Christian people, that their desires may soar 
heavenward. “ They that wait upon the Lord shall mount 
up with wings as eagles,” Isa. xl. 31. God’s holy word is full 
July, 1864. o 
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I of gracious auii lieavenly invitations : Seek ye first tfee king- 
dom of God, and |iis righteousness,** Matt. vL 83. 
your affection^ #n things above, not on things on the earth,” 
Col. iii, 2. What is this but beckoning )is above? What 
is this but saying, ‘‘ Come up hither ?” * 

Christians should remember their royalty; they should 
never forget that through his grace, who loved them and gave 
himself for them, they are “ heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ.” Ill does it become the children of a king to be 
loitering with soiled garments in the market-fdaoes of the 
earth, when they should be ia their father's oosuft. The sons 
of the heavenly King should wear the garments of praise : 
the “ King’s daughter” should be ‘‘all glorious within |ief 
clothing should be “ of WTougbt;.gold,” Up then, Christian ; 
put on your royal apparel ; <take up4he timbrel ai^- harp^ and 
say, “ O come, let us sing unto the fcord ; let us make a joyful 
noise to the rock of our salvation. Let us come before 
his presence with thanksgiving, and make a joyful noise unto 
him with psalms,” Psa. xc^. 1,2. In such a frame as this, 
we shall always be ready for the coming of the Lord, and 
quick to catch the voice, “ Come up hither.” 

Prayer aisd riifraise are as necessary to a OhrlstAanj Os the 
food he eats, land the breath he^draws. Why, then, are wo so 
forgetful of the words, “ Ask*, and it shall be given you ; 
seek, and ye shall fifid ; knock, and it shidr be opened unto 
you ?” Luke xi. 9. Why do we not more gratefully remember 
that, “ It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to 
sing praises unto thy name, O Most High?” Psa. xcii. 1. We 
rob ourselves by neglecting prayer, and we rob God by 
omitting praise. Sad is it wheo« drowsy budyand an unwilling 
spirit are dragged by duty to the throne of grace, as an ox to 
the slaughter, instead of springing forwards with ardent 
alacrity. Did we rightly estimate the value of prayer and 
praise, we should ever be looking heavenwards, and the 
invitation, Come up hither,” would always be sounding in 
pur ears. 

How often do we take of the bread and the cup, in the 
Lord’s supper, without receiving therefrom that spiritual 
nourishment which this ordinance is intended to bestow I 
What is the bread, and what is the wine, unless, by the 
Spirit’s teaching, we are thereby led to remember the atoning 
death of the Lord for the sin. of the world ? There is a low 
aerise in which the supper of the Lord is received, and there is 
a high sense. In the former, the heart is cold, and the tongue 
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difent $ latter^ mr hearts kiiidb within tts/and laa- 
giiB^e is, My soul dorth* magnify the liord, swid my.«pii4t 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.” W e fe^ ourselves buht- 
hkd, and yet esx^ted ; weakened, and yet inspired with mw 
strength. Whatever earthly voices may say, heavenly invita- 
tions appear to cry aloud, Come up hitbe^,'^ 

When honour, or riches, or power^ or any Other worldly 
advantage is to be had for cMmbing, men are seldom backward, 
however elevated the height that is to be attained ; but when 
heaven is the prize, the candidates become few in number. 
Again, mankind are wonderfully quick of hearing when 
interest cries out to them, “Come up hither;** but marvel- 
lously deaf when the same cry comes from Christian d»jty. 
Tell a man onco of a gold mine, and it will be sufficient ; but 
say to him twenty times over that the law of the Lord is 
“ better than gold and silver,** and it will be necessary to tell 
him again before he believes you. Hundreds compass sea and 
land ; combat wind and waves ; and endure heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst, toil and danger, to get what they cannot 
keep, and to obtain what soon fades away. The flattering 
world says much, but one sentence from our heavenly Fatlier 
js worth it all, and that sentence is “ Come up hither.** 

Why, when worldly people are so wise in their generation, 
should Christians act so foolishly ?. Why should they go 
mourning when thejr ought to be rejoicing in the hope set 
before them ? Instead of sitting down to the bread and water 
of affliction, they ought rather to arise and anoint themselves 
with the oil of gladness. Is it a truth that their sins are for- 
given them ? that their Leader and Lord will guide them by 
his counsel, and afterwards receive them to glory ? that he is 
even now gone to prepare a place for them in his kingdom, 
where they shall reign with him for ever? What more, then, 
can be desired ? Surely, instead of sorrowing, their joy should 
be full. Surely they should say, “ God, who is rich in mercy, 
for his great love wherewith he loved us, hath raised us up 
together, and made us sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Je^us,** Eph. ii. 4 — 7. What is this on the part of 
our heavenly Father, but saying to us in the fullest sense, 
“ Come up hither ?** 

The soul, howe’er by worldly ills surrounded, 

That trusts in God,«.shali never be confounded. 

Time, with the stride of a giant, is hastening op, and soon 
or late, the consummation of all things will arrive; but fear 
not, follower of the Redeemer, for thy feet are on a rock, and 
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%¥ mym foil. Tlie apostle Joto s^ys, Aftef this 

I loosely a door was opened in heavOn ; and the 

first voice wnich I heard was as it were of a trumpet talking 
vrith me; said, Come up hither,” J^ev. iv, 1.' Whe- 
ther, at day, this invitation be giyen with a loud 

trumpet, or a low whisper, it will not signify. Ail God’s 
people, will be sure to hear it, for, Come, ye blessed of my 
Faf^ber, iniierit the kingdom prepared for you from the foun- 
dation of the world ” (Matt xxv, 34), is but another way of 
iE(aying, Come up hither.” 

Christian, take heart. Thy Father's hand is o*er®thee, 

And light, and lo% e, and joy, and heaven before thee. 

O. M. ^ 

SETTING THE HEART UPON IT. 

Come, come, Master Watson, do not go about it in that idle, 
careless manner. Set your heart upon it, and that’s the way 
to do it well” 

Thus spoke a respectable tradesman to his young nephew 
and apprentice, whom he was endeavouring to instruct in some 
duty, in which the youth was displaying neither energy nor 
aptness. An expression of contempt even crossed his counte* 
nance as he muttered to himself, I expect my heart was 
made for something better than pounds, or hogsheads either, 
of TAy sugar.” 

You must not misunderstand your worthy master, my 
young friend,” said an elderly gentleman, who was standing 
near the counter, and observed what wfis passing ; ‘‘ he does 
not desire you to set your heart upon the sugar, but upon 
doing your duty, and doing it with an earnest good-will. 
‘Diligent in business,* you know, as the great Master has 
exhorted us all ; that is what he means.” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s what I mean, sir. If he would work in 
work hours as he plays in play hours, I should be satisfied. 
You can soon see when a mail’s heart is in w hat he is doing.” 

“ That is, his good will and determination, neighbour ; for 
even a man’s business is not the right place for his heart, by 
which we usually understand his affections.” 

“ Well, sir, 1 don’t know, but it’s the right way to get on. 
Men who love their business generally prosper in it.” 

“ Ay, but is it not the prosperity on which the heart is set? 
Now mr yourself, my good sir, do you love your business 
j for its own sake, or have you not some ulterior object in the 
case?” 
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** Well, I suppose I should like to get rich by it,” iie 
tmdesman, smiling good-humOuredly ; ‘‘ and no offence in t!h»l 
I hope, sir.” ^ 

None nt all, neighbour. Only bearing this in your mind 
all the time, that supposing a human heail, beating wirh the 
eniotions of a spirit that cannot die, be set on attaining 
riches, and resting there, it falls lamentably short of the object? 
for which it was made. Good morning to ydu, neighbour; 
and you, my young friend, remember, ‘ Be diligent in business.* 

‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might ;* 
do it earnWly, so you will dd*it well ; but keep your heart 
for Him who has the best right to it.” 

A well-meaning man in the main,” said the grocer, after 
his customer had withdrawn. “ I always let him say what be 
pleases, because 1 know it is not all talk and no practice with 
him. He pays his way, and helps many a poor, deserving 
body to do the same, and yet he is not thought to be rich. 
Yes, yes, one can bear with a bit of advice now and theh, 
when one knows a man lives in the fear of God for himself. 
That was very good advice he gave you, Watson ; you will 
do well to remember it. Stop; stop ; that paper will burst : 
havb more patience. Tve set my heart upon making a man 
of business of you ; so mind what you are about, sir.’* 

A few hoiprs afterwards this same youth, well dressed, and 
with a countenance from which all discontent was banished, 
ran up against a gentleman in the street. 

Ho ! Master Watson, you are in earnest now it seems, 
without any doubt.” 

I beg your pardon, I’m sure, sir,” said Watson, retreat- 
ing a pace. ‘‘ I suppose I was in a hurry. I did not know 
I was going so fast.” 

Why, you were going like a steam-engine, clearing all 
before you. Is it business now, Master Watson ?” 

‘‘ No, sir, business is over now, and I am going to amuse 
myself” 

“And this is the way you set about it. Well, there’s a 
lime to work and a time to play, or, rather, to rest from work ; 
and the blessing of God should be sought upon both, or 
neither will do you good.” 

“ A word spoken in due season, how good is it!” Watson 
walked on at a more sbber pace, musing by the way. He had 
no idea of asking any one’s leave to enjoy himself, but gladly 
seized upon every opportunity which came within his reach. 
However, the words of this pleasant-looking, cheerful old 
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mm to the assistance of crnimsience at a moment 
when ^at aoBoying monitor was half su|rocated beneath in- 
clination, self*will, and rebellion against advice and authority, 
Watson was on his way to join some wildland reckless com- 
panions in deiance of bis wise uncle’s commands : he thought 
he Wf|s quite able to take care of his own character, and ought 
|0 hie at liberty to choose his own associates, and that it was 
particularly manly and independent to set up his own judg* 
ment of some sixteen or seventeen years against the wisdom 
and prudence of fifty years’ experience of the world and its 
ways. Had Watson been n*erely seeking to pass away an 
ho^ or two in some idle, but not forbidden, amusement, he 
might have thought little about the old gentleman’s recom- 
mendation ; hut sounding as it did in direct opposition to his 
purpose of wilful disob^ience, he shrank from the reviving 
remonstrant within. 

“ I don’t see why I should be kept in leading-strings,” 
axgued self, “ when I’ve set my heart upon going too. Yes, 

I will go, and I’ll take the consequences and the walk 
which had slackened to a thoughtful loiter became again as 
brisk as before. « 

The next morning three youths, in most uncomfortable 
plight, stood before the presiding magistrate. They had been 
taken up by the police for disorderly ccmduct;^and having 
passed the night in custody, were now glad to escape with a 
reprimand, and an assurance that a repetition of their offence 
would not be so leniently dealt with. As Watson, crestfallen 
and in despair at the reception which might await him at 
home, passed from the police-court, a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. 

Young man,” said the friendly voice of liis former ad- 
viser, “ be warned in time. You have set your heart upon 
your own way, and it has brought you alieady to shame. 
Try another experiment, and I wdll answer for the result, ‘ If 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not,’ but rather incline thine 
ear unto wisdom, and apply thine heart to understanding. 
Trust in the Lord with all thine heart. ‘ In all ihy ways ac- | 
knowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths’ — not to shame 
and degradation, but in ways of pleasantness and pa.hs of 
peace. You want now forgiveness for the past ; jt is in 
Christ Jesus ifor all who need it. You want ajso grace and 
strength to help in future need ; it is in Christ Jesus for all 
who seek it. You want a friend and companion to confide in 
and to love; choose Him who can be a guide and counsellor i 
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tooi, and who l^ves at all tinier. And now jm want some 
* one to meet for you your uncle’s just displeasure ; and^ ydli 
have not objected to ray lecture, I will accompany you home, 
and try my influence in your behalf” 

But poor Watson’s cause had already been pleaded by a 
successful intercessor, and he was recfived with a gentleness 
and quietness of sorrowful displeasure, which struck deepen 
into his conscience than any violent resentment could have 
done. His kind and thoughtful cousin, Fanny, who was in 
fact, but in her own noiseless, unostentatious way, the pre- 
siding geiyus of the household, hjid secured from her indulgent 
father a promise to retain the truant in his position, on ob- 
serving signs of pqpiiterjce, and a desire to avoid the repetillon 
I of his offence. ! 

But Watson was not the only member of his family subject ’ 
I to that unhappy disease of setting the heart upon things alto- j 
' gether unworthy of it ; while duties were idly and carelessly | 
j perfonned, as if beneath the notice of intellectual creatmjiis. j 
j His sister Maria, also dependent upon the kindness of their 
benevolent Uncle, was under instruction during the day in the ^ 
art of millinery and dress-making at a neighbouring esta- | 
blishment. 

Mias Watson,” said the superintendent repeatedly, ‘^you » 
are not taking pains with your work. You never seem to set | 
j^our lieart upon what you are doing, and I’m sure I don’t 
know how^ you are likely to succeed. Fray give more of your 
mind to your businlss.” 

Maria gave the toss to her cotton which she felt every in- 
clination to give to her head, and thought it would be very ^ 
much beneath any clever^giil to set her heart Upon stitching 
a gown. Surely she could use her fingers w ithout any effort 
of mind or interest of heart. That night, however, her prac- 
tice, if not her opinion, w'as changed ; and the mind and heart 
too, which cared nothing for other people’s finery, were both 
fully intent upon planning and executing their own. Fanny, 
sleepy and tired, was wishing that her cousin wo^d ex- 
tinguish the light and go to rest; but Maria* had no such 
intention. 

‘‘ Do be quiet, Fanny, and go to sleep,” said she. I 
shall be a long time yet, for I have set my heart upon finish- 
ing this mantle for Sunday. It will take anather night yet, 
though I work so quickly.” 

“1 am afraid it will make you ill to sit up w^oiking so 
late,” remonstrated Fanny. 
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Honsense* When I am really in earnest about anything 
I n^iipi* feel It was such a pleasure to be engaged for. 

herself. 

The next evening, when Maria hurried to her work, she 
found it had made considerable progress during the day, and 
immediately guessed that her generous cousin had bestowed 
^ome of her valuable time upon it. . Now Fanny's occupations 
%ere very numerous. Her father protested tliat he never 
enjoyed any food so much as that which Fanny had cooked. 
No one assisted him in the shop so thoroughly, for it was 
always evident, he said, that her heart was in all she, did. Her 
mother thought no one kept accounts, or mended the house- 
li*ljln, or managed the children like Faij|iy, for she always 
practi«^ed the maxim, that whatever was worth doing at all, 
was worth doing well ; and it was difficult to decide whether 
she excelled most in parlour or kitchen, at the ledger or the 
work-basket. As for the children, they were perfectly happy ' 
wj[ien Fanny could spare a few minutes for play, for she knew 
how to be a child so well, and played with them as if it were ^ 
not so much a condescensioft to their insignificance, as the very * 
delight of her heart to <^}iare their pleasure, j 

But whenever it was remarked that Fanny’s heart was in 
4 any of the things in which her excellence was felt and acknow- j 
I ledged, a greater mistake was never made. Had her heart, 
j her sympathies, her preferences been in any of them, she never 
could have accomplished them all, for the human heart must 
have one paramount aim, one energetic sping of action, one 
pervading motive ; and on the nature of these depends the 
due performance or the careless neglect of actual duty, as well 
as of those nameless kindly trifles i^ich contribute to the com- 
fort and pleasure of fhose whom it is our duty to try to please. 
Wrong motives may secure the performance of some, even of 
many, duties ; but there is only one which is potent enough, 
self-denying enough, expansive enough, to stimulate to patient 
continuance in earnest endeavours to perform them all alike, 
and Fanny was under its influence. 

Mana sat Mown determinately to work. It was Saturday 
night, and, as she said, her heart — yes, it was no figure of 
speech — her heart was set upon wearing a new dress and 
mantle on Sunday. Fanny, too, seemed in no hurry to retire, 
for, seated opposite to her cousin, and sharing the light of her 
candle, she wilr busily engaged in marking down passages for 
the instruction of her class in the Sunday-school. 

“You have got that to do now, because you have been 
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assisting me, Fanny/’ said Maria. I am sure you i^st be 
very tired to-day.” ^ 

“ Not very/’ said Fanny, cheerfully. Don’t you remem- 
ber saying, that when really in earnest about anything yo# 
never feel tired ? And I have good cause to be in earnest 
about this.” ^ 

“ That is, teaching troublesome children. I often wonde# 
at your Sunday taste, Fanny.” 

It is something more than taste, Maria, which interests 
one for th^se children’s immortal souls,” 

Well, I’m sure, to see hoV you work all the week for 
bodies, no one think you had time to care much al^ut 

souls. You seem ro have the art of being interested in every- 
thing ; even in making those preserves for aunt the other day 
you seemed to do theq^ as if it was the most delightful em- 
ployment in the world, and yet you never touch them your- 
sel£” 

It was delightful to do them for my mother, and to sa^e 
her the trouble.. I don’t remember any other attraction in the 
case. Don’t you remember the exhortation, ^ Wliatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by him ?’ and also, 

‘ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God ?’ I love 
those ‘ whatsoevers ;* they help me through many things.” 

“ Well, I think that with tastes and feelings so much above 
your household siH^ery, it is a great pity you can’t be doing 
what you think to be serving God all the week as well as on 
Sunday.” 

Fanny looked earnestly in her cousin’s face to see whether 
she spoke ironically or seriously ; but the busy fingers plied 
the needle, and there was no expression of irony or sarcasm on 
the countenance. 

“ Dear Maria,” said Fanny, ‘‘ do you not understand that 
the best way to serve God is by doing as well as possible every 
duty, however humble, in the station in which he has placed 
us?” 

“ Well, 1 dare say you are right; but I know I always 
require some strong motive to make me do things I don’t like, 
and you seem to like whatever you have to do, though it is 
impossible really to like some of them.” 

I have a strong motive prompting me all Don’t 
think me self-righteous ; but ‘ the love of Christ constraineth’ 
those who feel that they are redeemed by his blood, and re- 
newed by his- Spirit.” 
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M4|la, vain and frivolous as she was, knew her cousin too 
well to accuse her of any hypocrisy. She knew that Fanny^s 
^iety was no sudden impulse of passing zeal, no sentimental 
fhapsody over ideal religion ; it was ‘ patient continuance in 
well doing ; it was sympathy and love, silently, yet eloquently, 

e ing by its fruit he# union with the living Viiie. Every- 
and always Fanny was a Christian; and the highest 
happiness of her active life was in that secret communion with 
God in Christ, whence she drew the consecrating motive which 
ruled her daily conduct ; and,the consciousness that “ she had 
done what she could ” was lost in gratitude for tlie grace that 
hai'^made her what she was. i 

ve o’clock was at hand. A few minutes more, and i 
the mantle was wearable ; tliat is, all visible stitches were just j 
what ^stitches should be; as for theiinvisible ones, it was no j 
matter to anybody whether they were long or short, and Maria 
f^y asleep to dream that she looked extremely well at church 
on the morrow. 

Mornifjg came, one of those deceitfully bright mornings 
which tempt unwary people who dislike trouble to leave home 
without umbrellas. Having reached the church in safety, 
t-:and displayed herself to every advantage, the time arrived for 
getting home again ; but Maria’s first peep from the porch 
was singularly disconcerting. A small detachment of um- 
brellas, covering a few wise heads, not easily cheated by sun- 
shine, were hastily opened. Fanny, wlnr^kijew all the self- 
denials and late work connected with the new dress, felt sorry 
for her cousin, and hastily suggested a method of preservuig 
at least the outside of the mantle from the effects of the 
rain. But Maria shrank in dismay from the proposal ; it was 
frightful to think of exhibiting the raw edges of the un- 
finished work, especially as some of her young friends were 
close behind. 

“ It is only a summer shower,” said her uncle, stepping out 
to bra^ it, while the merry twinkle in his eyes insinuated a 
guess St the consequences to the fanciful cj’cations of human 
raiment, however refreshing and acceptable to the lilies of the 
field, which neither toil nor spin. 

“ I will run home, and send you a cloak and umbrella,” 
said Fanny, da|;ting off on her knjd errand, ior lier owrj dress 
was able to‘ s®vive a shower,’ and was such as to excite no 
notice from others, and no anxiety in herself. Besides which, 
it was lier rule never to wear new attire for the first time on j 
Sunday, lest the change, however simple, should interrupt her ! 
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attention to the eaered presence promised where two tiiree | 
meet tog-einer in tneir Saviour's name. 

But iiefore any one could be sent, poor Maria appeared, ( 
drenched an^ bespattered, having been ashamed to remain I 
alone in the porch so long. Fanny was ready to commiserate ! 
the ruined condition of the unfortmiate finery, and to soothe | 
her cousin’s vexation. But Maria was considerably huinblefjl^ ! 
and, contemplating the melancholy aspect of the subject of so 
much tliought and labour, sighed as she remarked, “ Jt was : 
not worth my trouble after all. J wish I could dnd pleasure | 
in ihingsMiat will not spoil, aifd that repay one’s efforts, as , 
you do, Fanny.” . ! 

Then follow tip the wish with a trial, dear Maria, and 1 ! 
dare promise you will not be disappointed.” | 

That afternoon, the,^me old gentleman, whose Remarks i 
were tolerated by Faniiys father, because of his known con- 
sistency^f character, looked in upon the family. He shook 
hands witli the parents, and a(‘.cepted the offered seat. 

‘‘ Your daughter is not returned yet from the school, I con- 
clude,” said he, and I just desired to offer you some com- , 
pensation for her abstriice on her labour of Jove.” And lie | 
proceeded to narrate to the interested parents the result t>f j 
Fanny’s (‘ariiest aiid affectionate instructions upon two girls | 
whom she had induced to attend the Sunday-school; and how I 
the blessing of Clod had descended upon her prayerful efforts; ! 
and liow tiie reclaimed, rerornied, and happy children had j 
carried into their homes and families the influence of the | 
change lh(‘y had themselves experienced. The tears stood in I 
the j)arcnis’ eyes as they listened to this tribute to their | 
daughter’s self-denying eflbrts. I 

“ Sir, you would scarcely believe all she does at home too ; i 
and tlie imm blest thing seems of as much consequence as tlie j 
greatest, it only she sees it is right to do it,” said her father. ! 

That is l)ecanse hgr heart is in the right place, my : 
fiiend,” said the visitor. ‘‘ She has been attracted to set her ; 
affections oi] thirjgs above, not on things on the earth ; and | 
has obtained tlience the liigh and holy motive which secures j 
the due performance of her earthly duties. The heart that I 
has surrendered itself to the winning influence of a Saviour’s j 
love, ana the guiding grace of the Holy Spirit, is tlie only { 
heart that cannot be exhausted in its schemes of > usefulness, or I 
weaned in its manifestations of Christian love.” b. t. ! 




It a sabbath and old Andrew the hsherman had just 
retu<*ned firom the place of worship which he usiwlly attended. 
His dwelling%a8 on a wild sea-coast, and stood on a tall cliff 
which bounded the ocea^ He seated himself on a bank near 
fcs door to enjoy the freJi breeze. Not a cloud darkened the 
blue sky above, nor was there a ripple on the surface of the 
wide sea, which was spread out like a looking-glass beneath. 
His fishing^oat was drawn up on the beach, and everything 
seemed to indicate a season of rest. After Andrew had con- 
tet!ij[>lated the tranquil scene for some time in silence, he said, 
Well, the text Mr. L. preached from to day was very fine ; 
one would think it was made’ for what happened to our little 
crew lait week. I have it marked hfpe,” and taking his Bible 
and spectacles out of his pocket, he rea& fromPsalm c^i. 25-31, 
“ Bte commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, which lifteth 
up the waves thereof. They mount up to the heaven, they 
go down again to the depths : their soul is melted b^ause 
of trouble. They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wit^s end. Then they cry unto the 
Lord in their trouble, and he bringeth them out. of their dis- 
tresses. He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves 
I thereof are still.** ‘‘ Calm enough it is now,** continued the 
fisherman. One would not easily believe how, so short a 
time ago, the winds were blowing, and the great waves 
; breaking upon this high cliff*, and tossing that boat about till, 

; as the Psalm says, we were mounted up to the heavens, and 
, down again into the depths. Mr. L. told us we ought to re- 
' member that the Psalm says too, ^ Oh that men would praise 
I the Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful works to 
the children of men !* I hope I shall do so after such an 
escape, and 1*11 try and remember every word of the sermon, 
though there were some things in it that I am not quite clear 
, about.** 

, Andrew then sat revolving these i^me things in his mind. 

^ He possessed acuteness- of intellect, and had acquired, perhaps 
I from the loneliness of his vocation, a habit of reHection. His 
I meditations were interrupted by the sound of a footstep, and 
I looking up he^aw Mr. L., the minister, walking towarJshim. 
The pleasant countenatjce and kind greeting of this gentleman 
were always welcome to the poor members of his flock. 


j Andrew immediately rose, but Mr. L. said, ‘‘ Sit down again, 
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visit here. The sea-vtew is beautiful, and nothing can be more 
refreshing than the smell of the oar-weed. Well, my old 
friend, I am greatly rejoici^ at your safety after such danger, 
and also to see the good boat Katharine there, after fearing 
that she was dashed to pieces ; so now tell me what you were 
thinking of when 1 came.” 

“ Of your sermon, sir.” 

1 am glad to hear that, though probably you were criti- 
cising me as you sometimes do. However, let have your 
thoughts freely, whether favourable or hot.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, I liked what you s&id about the storm last week, 
and the danger we were in ; and how nothing but the hand of 
God saved us, and how thankful we ought to be. Then, sir, 
you spoke about the salvation of our souls from whatar#Vorse 
dangers, and sure so them are ; but you said we could hot de- 
liver ourselves, and that the work must be God’s from begin- 
ning to dKd.” ^ 

“ Tsaid, Andrew ? No, it was God himself said it : I only 
repeated to you from his word that we are saved, ‘ not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but according to 
his mercy,’ Titus iii. 5 ; and that it is, from first to last, only 
‘ By grace are ye saved through faith ; and that not of your- 
selves : it is the gift of God : not of works, lest any man 
should boast,’ Eph. ii. 8, 9. What have you to say a^rainst 
God’s word.” 

But Andrew, like many others who maintain their own pre- ' i 
judices against the plain declarations of Scripture, evaded this 
question, and replied, “ I can’t believe it ; I never will, that 
we can do nothing to help our own souls to be saved ; I lived i 
an honest, decent life always, though I know I was too careless [ 
in some things, and they came to my mind when I thought we | 
should go down in the storm. But I made a vow that if we 
were saved I would attend to them for the future, and say my , 
prayers regularfy morning and evening, and never mend my j 
net on the sabbath, but go to worship without failing, and | 
read the Bible too whenever I had time. And now, sir, would j 
you tell me that all this could do me no good ?” | 

Do not mind what I would tell you, Andrew ; but before i 
you think of purchasing pardon and the joys of heaven by i 
your own imperfect obedience, listen to what Christ himself j 
tells you. ‘ When ye shall have done all those things which t 
are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants: we i 
have done that which was our duty to do,’ ” Luke xvii. 10. ; 

God does not expect us to be perfect,” replied tjie 
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fisherman, and, as you often tell us, si#, he sent his Son to 
die for us, and make up what is wanting in us.” 

‘‘The word of God tells you, mj^^ friend, that he sent the f 
Son of his k)ve, not to make up for our deficiencies in the work 
; of saving our souls, but to do it himself from first to last by 
I <^yio^ for our sins, and fulfillingall righteousness in our stead, 
i And it is written that ‘ by him all that believe are justified 
I fi|^ all things,’ Acts xiii. 39. This his Holy Spirit enables 
; us fb do, sanctifying our corrupt natures, and making us fit to 
1 enjoy what he has prepared for those who love him,; so you 
I see, Andrew, that, as I Imve .said, the whole work is his, and 
his alone, from first to last.” 

I But this is a doctrine so distasteful to the pride of the 
natural ’ mind, that it is secretly rejected by numbers, who 
! will indulge a vain and sinful desire W^add something of their 
i' finished work of Christ, though they do ijpt avow 

j it as plainly as the rough old boatman did. “ Well, -sir,” said 
I he, with some asperity, “ if the whole thing is done for us, no 
I matter what we do. Of conrsd we may be as wicked as we 
I please. Would you say that was in the Bible ?” 

I “ Certainly not. I would say with St. Patil, ‘ Shall we 
' continue in sin, that grace may abound ? ^ God forbid,’ ” Rom. 

: VI. 1,2. 

j But Andrew’s self-righteousness had been too much hurt 
I Jiot to influence his temper, and Mr. L. seeing that he was 
I thought it injudicious just then to press the subject ; so, 

I after some minutes pause, he said, ‘,‘ Your escape from the 
I storm was wonderful, Andrew ; your partner, Jack Colman, 
told me that you are the best boatman on the coast, or the 
I Katharine and her crew must have gone down.” 

“ Don’t mind him, sir,” replied the fisherman, “ I don’t like 
! to hear him talk that way after such danger. To be sure I do 
I know how to manage thfe Katharine pretty well, but the best 
sailor that ever hoisted sail could not have saved us in that 
‘ storm. It was God, and he alone that did it.” 
t “I heard that the boat was close to that rock yonder, on 
j which she must have gone to pieces, when you managed to — ” 

; “ Oh, sir,” said Andrew, interrupting him, “ 1 may have 

i used the means, as I hear you call it sometimes, but to God 
I be all the praise of our escape. If it had not been for a sudden 
turn in^the wind, and that all at once it went down a little, 
j what I did would have been of no use. And you know, Mr. 
i L., what is in the Psalm, ‘ He maketh the storm a calm, so 
I that the waves thereof are still.’ ” 

i V'.,!, 1 
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Mr. L. was forcibly reminded of a remark by Dr. Chalmers^ 

We are ready enough to concede to the Supreme Being the 
admiiiistrartion of the world, and to put into his hand 

all the force of its mighty Heraents.” But oh, how unwilling, 

I j thought he, to acknowledge the commanding influence of 
Deity in the higher world of moml and intelligent beings ; 

I always trying to erect the will of the creature into an inde- 
j pendent principler Again addressing the fisherman he sai^, 
I You are quite right, my friend, give all the piljee to Gdt:^ 
i j But tell me, did you know all along that it was We only who 
i I could save you.” 

I ‘‘ To be sure I did, sir.” 

! Why then did you take any trouble? I heard that your 
; exertions were extraordinary; but if you knew that God only 
j could save you, why did3^%iipu not sit at your ease, or divert 
i yourself in some way?” 

1 That*s a queer question, sir. You might as well ask why 
’ I eat ami drink, since God could, if he liked, keep me ^live 
without food.” 

' “ Indeed I might, Andrew. Your own good sense, and all 

experience teaches you that it is God’s will to bring about his 
j purposes by means. hJow, my friend, will you not apply this 
! to what we were just speaking about — the salvation of the 
never-dying soul? * Strive to enter in at the strait gate.' 

; Strive, as you did in the storm to save the boat. Use diligently 
' the means which God has mercifully provided, particularly 
tlie study of his word, and never rest till you have Christ, and 
him alone, for your salvation ; always remembering that what- 
ever pains you take, ‘it is God which worketh in you both to 
Avill and to do of his good pleasure,’ Phil. ii. 13. Come to 
rlesus as your only Saviour, and in the wildest storm you will 
find him an anchor, sure and stedfast, for your soul.” 

Andre\i’ sat for a while rubbing his hand to his forehead as 
if deep in thought. “ Well, sir,” said he, “ you have put the 
matter in a new wa^, quite a new way, to me. But, Mr. L.,” 
he continued with much feeling, “ will God save me? 1 know 
he is able, but will he ?” 

“ I can reply to that question in the words of the Saviour 
himself,” answered the niiiiLster. “ ‘ Him that cometh to me 
1 will in no wise cast out,’ John vi. 37. Can you doubt his 
readiness to save you, my friend, who so loved us that he sent 
I his only begotten Son intq the world, that we might live 
through him ?” 1 John iv. 9. 

“It was great love, sir ; and you think he is willing to save 
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me entbely himself, just as he did in the storm ? Well, Mr. L., 
believe, after all, it is the only way it can be done, for I 
have often tried to be good, to keep resolntions, but 
though I might be a quiet decjentiman, still, sir, there is some- 
thing in me that won^t let me do right.” 

Won’t let you be your own saviour ; I am sure of it. May * 
you then, with a thankful heart, give the whole glofy to Him 

g ho is ‘ the author and finisher of our faith.’ ” 

I hope I shall, sir, I hope I shall. I think I see tfiese 
things in Fway that I never did before; God must, love us 
greatly.” 

“ should we not love him?” 

“ To be sure, sir.” 

And prove our love to him ?” 

Yes, sir; but how?” 

The Lord Jesus himself tells us, ‘ if ye love me, keep my 
command merits,’ John xiv. 15. And now, my friend, I think 
you? will no longer ask ‘ if the whole work of salvation is done s 
for us, no matter what we dofmay we not be as wicked as we 
please ?’ Shall not our hearts so love him who first loved us, 
that it will be our delight to do his will, and anxiously try to 
obey him ?” t 

The old man did not answer, and Mr. L. saw a tear on his 
rough cheek. Taking his hand kindly, he said, “ Think over 
■ these things, and you will say — 

From the first breath of life divine, ; 

Down to the last expiring hour, 1 

The work of love must all be thine, 

Begun and ended by thy power. 1 

E. F. G. I 

LITTLE FAULTS. | 

There are some persons of so unhappy a disposition that 
everything annoys them ; the countenance is always set in 
frowns, and bitter cutting words make up the chief part of 
their conversation. These persons are not only miserable 
themselves, but they make everybody whose lot is cast with 
them wretched also. 

Ann Williams was one of these characters, and a weary 
life she led her husband and her poor children. From morning 
to night they heard the same fretful, cross, fault-finding tone, 
the same harsh and often wicked words, and saw the same 
frown on her brow. 

One summer’s evening she had just finished preparing the 
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I suppfr. True, the white cloth on the table was spotless, the 
i hearth was perfectly clean, and, the food was nicely dressed, ^ 

I Ann prided herself on bdng a notable and saving house- 
I keeper ; but there was no ^ile to promise that the meal would 
I be a pleasant one. The children were as usual in disgrace, 
i j Little Tom, whose face was the very picture of repressed fun, 

I was placed on his chair in the corner, looking at present very 
; downcast ; Mary, the eldest girl, was sewing- with the vaig 
I ho^e of finishing her task before her father’s arrival and Sanfili 
I was receiving a severe scolding from her mother awut a soiled 
I apron, whe^i John Williams returned home from work. He 
glanced round the room as he entered, and seeing the usual 
tokens of strife he did not take his little boy on his knee as he 
: wished, but throwing himself on a chair he quietly asked if 
supper was ready. Isn’t Mary to have any ?” asked he, as 
i he still saw her going on with a seam that appeared to him 
I endless. 

I She must finish her work first,” said Ann, sharply ; ‘‘ iBtike 
I haste, miss, I tell you,” contimied she, turning to the girl, | 
‘‘ and don’t be idling there all day.” 

“ And what has poor Tom done ?” asked his father ; ‘‘ is he 
not to have any suppei either ?” 

“ He has been a bad boy, but you’ll never believe that,” I 
exclaimed Ann ; you think neither he nor any of them ever 
can do any wrong ; but if you were here with them all day 
long as I am, you would soon see some of their tricks ; my 
heart’s just broken with them, slaving and working all day 
Jong and no thanks ; there never were such plagues in the 
world as those children are, I verily believe.” 

John Williams only sighed, he had heard this so often ; and 
as for calling his little son over to the table, he knew better 
than to venture ; he was well aware from experience it would 
only increase the storm, and draw down some of it on his own 
head also, so he hurried over his supper in silence, and went 
out as soon as it was done. 

Ann had hardly finished giving Mary and Tom their meal 
alone, and clearing away- the supper things, when her neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Edgar, entered. There could not be a greater 
contrast tiian there was in the appearance of the two women. 

I Ann looked pale and thin, her face furrowed with deep lines, 
and her brow as usual gloomy ; but her visitor’s countenance 
beamed with health and good temper, reflecting tJie genuine 
warmth of her true and loving heart. Mrs. Edgar had always 
a kind and cheerful word for every body, and in her very 
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limited sphere *8he tried to do as much ^ood as lay ki her 
^wer. E^rybody in the village who had known sickness dr 
sorrow had felt how pleasant it ms to have her near them ; 
she made the pillow for the aching head smoother than any 
body else could ; the doctor’s draught was less disagreeabh^ 
wheji she gave it, with her pleasant smile, and encouraging 
1 word ; and when sorrow visited any family, Mrs. Edgar was 

C re to be beside the mourners, weeping with them, or pointing 
em in 1^ homely but earnest way to God, who sends afflic- 
tions on hi children, not always in anger, but oftentimes only 
to draw them nearer to him^lf, 

Mrs. Edgar was well acquainted with Ann’s character. She 
gave Ann all due respect as a saving and industrious wife, 
who could make a shilling go much further than most other 
people, and she thought it a very great pity that her ill 
temper should have become such a bane to the happiness of 
her /amily, and almost a by- word among the neighbours. 

Ibhn Williams often found his way to Mr. and Mrs. Edgar’s 
house, and many and confid#itial were the conversations they 
had about poor Ann’s contrary ways. These conversations, 
mixed with good advice to him, had been of service so far, 
that he had ceased to answer his wifeiaarshly again ; and the . 
passionate oaths he had uttered in former times, were never 
heard from him now. ‘‘ I will just run over to your house 
this very evening,” said Mrs. Edgar, hurrying on her boiinel 
and shawl ; ‘‘who knows bni, by the blessing of God, a wa)r(l 
or twa) from me may do some little good and accordingly slie 
arrived as Ann had finished putting the supper tiling'^ aside. 

‘‘ J hope you are quite w^ell, M's. Williams; and the chil- 
dren, dear little things, how are ti ey ? well and happy I hope ; 
how they do grow I” sai<i she, shaking hands all round ; ‘‘ it 
seems only the other day the eldest was a baby in arms.” 

Ann, who could not be sullen be.side Mrs. Edgar, felt the 
wrinkles in her face gradually relax, and she smiled a,8 she 
bade her welcome. ‘‘John will be sorry he is not at home,” j 
said she, after the first greetings were over, “ but he got^s out | 
nearly every evening now; where, I don’t know, — to the ale- 1 
house and tlie club-room, I suppose, — for he never tells me.” i 
“ What makes you think that, Mrs. Williams? John always | 
seems to me most steady ; he does not waste his money, 1 | 
hope.” i 

“ Oh no, I can’t say that of him, he brings his wages home 
every Saturday, such as they are ; little enough I assure you. 
Be quiet, children,” shouted she, suddenly turning round to 
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them, how ym tlo g*#^t on, talking and moving I Sit still, I 
*tell you ; don’t you know iny head has been bad all day, and 
you will 4ea8e and annoy jne: they lead me a sad life, Mrs. 
Edgar.” ^ 

“ Poor little dears,” said she, looking at them as they sat in 
a row, all looking very hot and depressed. ‘‘ Come now, Mrs. 
Williams, let them out to take a run on that nice grass plot at 
the back here, it will do them a deal of good to get the fresh 
air; and they can see the sun going down, and le^ing all the 
golden clouds behind it. Would’nt you like it, ihy dears?” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed the little chorus of voices. 

“ They do make themselves so dirty,” said Ann, in a fretful 
tone; but Mrs. Edgar, after a few more pleadings, prevailed, 
and the business of dressing them began. Sarah was quite 
beyond herself with delight at this unusual treat in the evening, . 
and soon drew on herself a hard slap from her mother; she 
began to cry, and little Tom, who always set np a lament for 
company, began to shout also. Mrs. Edgar stood looking on, 
quite vexed that what she inleflded as a jdeasure for the chil- 
dren should have brought a j)unishment on them, and she began 
to think that perhaps the good counsel she had eoine over 
purposely to give, would produce a like effect. The children 
went out, looking, as usual, sorrowful and spiritless, and Mrs. 
Edgar sat clown, thinking within herself that the speaking to 
Ann was an evident duty, and that she would go through with 
it. “ Now we are quite alone,” she began, “ I will speak on 
a subject I have long had it on iny mind to talk to you about; 
and before 1 begin,” said she, smiling, must ask you if you 
will listen to me ; it is about a fault.” 

A fault,” said Ann, reddening; am wasteful and ex- j 
travagant, I suj )})use.” ‘ : 

‘‘No,” replieci Mrs. Edgar; “John is quite right when he I 
says, tliere never was a better manager than you are. Your i 
house is always neat, your children decently dressed, and 
yourself looking respectable. Why, half the work-people who 
have the same wages dohu gets, have their families ahnost 
ill rags. No, Mrs. Williams, you have not guessed right | 
about tiie fault I mean.” Mrs. Edgar, who felt more timid j 
than usual in bringing her subject of reproof forward, felt it | 
some relief to be able to give a little just praise before she 
began. 

“ Does John really say that?” said Ann, looking plca^^ed. 

“ He does, indeed, over and over again ; and with truth, too,” 
replied Mrs. Edgar: “and he laments more than you can 
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faney that you kt yourselfiJje so easily put out^ aud make such 
a fret of t^r^ you cannot help/* 

“ Oh thht 18 the fault, then,” sa^^d Ann ; my temper is it ? 
well, I know I have not a good temper.” 

Mrs. Edgar was surpris^ that Ann should so easily confess 
what she had almost dreaded to speak of ; but Ann was one of 
those persons who make a merit of confessing a fault, at the 
6|.ine time that it never enters their heads, that the knowledge 
of the fact only makes the fault greater, if no. pains are taken 
to cure it. ^ 

‘‘ I know I am pajssionate,’' continued Ann ; I Always was, 
and it’s too late to mend now ; we have all our little faults, 
Mrs. Edgar, and that is mine I suppose.” 

‘‘ But, my dear Mrs. Williams, if you know this yourself, 
why not try to improve your temper ; why rest contented ? 
Believe me, it is of greater consequence than you fancy ; the 
‘ little fault,* as you have just called it, destroys the happiness 
of your family ; your husband confesses he has no peace at 
home ; he cannot read or talk in comfort where there is con- 
stant scolding and strife ; and your little ones have not half 
the spirit of other children: they require kind words, and 
encouragement. When I was a little girl, a threat would 
make me miserable, I coujid do nothing ; but a single word of 
i kindness won my heart even then, and I tried all my poor 
! skill to please those who were kind to me. Little children 
* must have love, or their lives are made miserable before they 
. ought to know sorrow.** 

j ‘‘ You don’t surely mean to say I don’t love my children ! ’* 

: exclaimed Ann, her passion rising ; “ why I spend my whole 
' life working for them, morning, noon, and night, mending, and 
I making, and striving for them.” 

j ‘‘ I know all this,” replied Mrs. Edgar ; “ few mothers do 
1 as much as you do in that way for them, but, poor little tilings, 
i they cannot understand and feel all this yet. Oh, how far a 
1 kind look and word go with them ! they require encourage- 
[ ment; they have faults; and part of a mother’s duty is to 
practise forbearance. Often and often a little good advice, 
given in love, does more good in improving them, and making 
them leave off their faults, than the severest punishment, or 
the most angiy scolding. Try this plan more, I entreat of 
you. As a friend deeply interested in your welfare, both in 
this world, and the world beyond the grave, let me beg of you 
I no longer to call your sin a ‘ little fault,’ but strive to put it 
I away from you.” 
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Sin r* exclaini^ Ann, somewhat awed by Mrs* £dgair’f 
serious manner; whoever called bad temper a sin before?^ ! 

The bobk of God tells me that it is indeed a sih,*' repHed 
Mrs. Edgar, and she took up a Bible which was lying on the 
Side table. This book was very neatly bound, and was care- 
fully dusted every day and placed on the table among other 
things highly prized by Ann, as an ornament ; but, except on 
various family occasions, such as the birth or christening of a 
child, it was never opened. Then the event, Whatever it might 
be, was carefully written on a blank page, and the holy book 
closed again^ and there was no other well worn volume in the 
house, to prove that the Bible was read and studied there. 
Mrs. Edgar soon found out some passages she sought for, and 
presently began to read ; The patient in spirit is better than 
the proud in spirit. Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry : for 
anger resteth in the bosom of fools.’' ‘Mf any man among 
you seem to be religions, and bridleth not his tongue, but 
deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.” And 
the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity ; — it defileth the whole 
body, and setteth on fire the course of nature ; and is set on fire 
of hell.” ‘‘For where strife is, there is confusion and every 
evil work : but the wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy.” 

‘‘ Provoke not your children to anger, lest they be discouraged.” 

‘ ‘ But now ye also put off all these, anger, wrath and 
again, ‘^Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and 
beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind, 
meekness, longsufFering ; forbearing one another, and forgiv- 
ing one another.” ‘‘ And let the peace of God rule in your 
hearts.” 

“ These are only a very few of the passages I could find out 
for you,” continued Mib. Edgar. Wrath and strife are classed 
among the lusts of the flesh, side by side witli other sins which 
appear to be of much deeper dye ; and it is said of all without 1 
distinction, ‘ They which do such things shall not inherit the ' 
kingdom of God.’ Do not deceive yourself any longer, and j 
speak of this ‘ lust of the flesh ’ as a ‘ little fault but seek ; 
strength from above, and try to overcome it. The sincere 
prayer, offered in the name of Christ, however feeble, is never 
uttered in vain ; God will give you power to bear with meek- 
ness and patience the trials which now vex you so much You 
will all be a happy family then, your husband and children will 
rejoice in their home.” 

“ I have never thought of all this before,” Said Ann ; “ I know 
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I ain and pastiioHaie, and usa wavda I onght not, 

but 1 did bot thiidc it was a siu. I work bard for my children, 
t try to thetn all decent and respectable, and I thought I 
was doing my duty to them.” 

‘‘ Not all your duty, Mrs. Williams. T%ere is more than the 
Imdy to be cared for; it must be clothed and fed, it is true; 
but tb^ is the soul^ the immortal soul, of infinitely more 
value. The responsibilities utni duties of husband .and wife 
are great indeed ; fellow travellers through a world of sin and 
sorrow, they ehould cheer and encourage each other on the 
way, ‘ rejoicing not in iniquity, but rejoicing ia the truths,’ 

‘ bearing all things — hoping all things — enduring all things,’ 
for ‘ Christ’s sake.’ The poor children, too, have great claims 
on you ; they look up to their mother for more than, I fear, 
you have done for them. Only a mother can soothe and 
sympathize in their little thoughts and pains ; it is indeed a 
sin to embitter their young lives with continual hard words 
and frowns. I know, poor little dears, tliey require all a 
parent’s patience and forbearance ; I know their faults must be 
corrected in time ; but remen^ber, ‘ He (or she) that is slow 
to wratli is of great understanding : but he that is hasty of 
spirit exalteth folly;’ ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but 
grievous words stir up anger;’ ‘ Pleasant words areas an honey- 
comb, sweet to the soul, and health to the bones.’ Try more 
and more to be like the good wife spoken of in the Bible, in 
whose tongue is ‘ the law of kindness.’ God made the world 
very beautiful, and he meant all his creatures to share in and 
«ijoy its beauties ; as sunshine makes every scene bright and 
pleasant, so a good, temper casts a brightness even over the ; 
every day scenes and affairs of life.” i 

Mrs. Williams did not reply, for she was in tears ; not this 
time of passion or anger, but of sorrow and contrition. For , 
the first time in her life she saw that the “ little fault” she was 
so ready to confess, and excuse, was indeed a most dangerous i 
one; and she trembled to think what misery it* had already ! 
caused in her family, and might yet make in future. “ What 
can I do ?” said she, after a pause ; “ it is my nature now, I 
cannot help it.” 

“ You must go to God, who can change the most sinful 
natures, and pray earnestly through Christ for a more gentle 
spirit, and more meekness and humility. Watch yourself i 
constantly at the same time, and check the very first feeling l 
of impatience or passion ; try not only tq make your home a j 
neat and respectable one, but try to make it a happy and a i 
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dleerfulone. ForgiYe me ft^r Mrs. Williaiii»; bii^ 

a tnother has a great ehai^ laid o» her, In her indnefioe 
her children ; if she is not all that a Christian mother should 
be, what a fearful example they have before them ! It is bad 
when they are young, for then the first tone is given to their 
own dispositions and tempers ; and worse when they grow up, 
for then with their untamed and wilful spirits they throw off 
the yoke of restraint, which they writhed under, aiKl rush .to 
the world for happiness and sympa^y. Woe to those parents 
who drive their children from their homes to find amusement 
and peace abroad ! I am sorry tojbave made you so unhappy, | 
but if it leads you to God it will be a blessed sorrow. Read 
his holy word more ; there is a remedy for every sin and grief 
there. Jesus died for the sinner, and there are sweet promises 
of eternal joy in his love to every one who believes in him. 
Oh, what a life his was on earth ! how kind and considerate 
to guilty, fallen man ! and he is as ready to hear and sympathize 
now, as he was then. John has been reading the holy Bible 
with my husband and me lately, and how happy it will be 
when he can read it aloud in his own house, with his own 
family, morning and evening. He wishes it ; he told me so.’* 

“ Yes,” said Ann, ^ he may blame me there as well as for 
other things. I never could bear reading aloud, either the 
Bible or any other book ; I was always too busy— tot) much 
thinking of working and striving : how wicked I have been 1 
If you. would only come oftener and tell me what to do, I 
would try to learn the right way,” 

Mrs, Edgar promised she would soon see her again ; but 
said she, rising, “ I see the sun is nearly down, and it is time 
for the dear children to be in before the dew begins to fall.” 

You have done me a great kindness,” said Ann, holding 
out her. hand ; “ I ne\'er thought of these things^'before ; I am,* 
I know, a poor weak creature, but I will try to profit by what 
j you have told me.” 

I ‘‘ If you seek God’s blessing on your endeavours, for his 
Son’s sake,” said Mrs. Edgar, “they will not be in vain. 
John knew I was coming to see you this evening; he is 
staying with my good man till my return.” 

“ Then he is not at the ale-house, or the club-room ? ” 

“ No, you judged him wrongfully there ; he has spent many 
evenings at our house of late, talking and reading with us.” 

“I have driven him from home,” said Mrs. Williams, to 
herself, after Mrs. Edgar wag gone ; and, for the first tiine foi 
many years, she offered up an earnest prayer for pardon and 
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the prayer was uot the less heard by Him wlo 
judges the thoughts and feelings of the heart, that the words 
were hrolteti and often interrupttMi by bitter btit contrite tears. 


MY MQTHEB’S DEATH-BBt). 

I WAS summoned a little while ago to the death-bed of my 
beloved mother. She was a true Christian* No parent ever 
commanded more completily than she did the respect and love 
of her children ; for, looking back through all the years in 
which we had observed hor example, we could* none* of us 
recal anything which we deemed inconsistent with the profes- 
sion of the gospel. - When I reached the liome of my child- 
hood, I found her, though perfectly conscious, able to hold 
only a few moments’ conversation witli me ; but that conversa- 
tion confirmed my persuasion that she was fully prepared for 
the change which was evidently at hand. She soon fell into a 
stupor, from which she recovered only for a few brief intervals 
during the night and following day. We thought in the after- 
noon that the power of speech was gone, and resigned our- 
selves to the sad persuasion that we should hear her voice no 
i more. In the evening, however, she rallied, and intimated 
I that she wished the whole family to be gathered together, 
i The scene which followed was most impressive. She took 
i her last farewell of her husband, and of each of her children 
{ in turn, as well as of some friends present. But her chief 
anxieties were on behalf of her unconverted children. She 
first addressed them collectively, and spoke calmly and seri- 
ously of the value of the religion of Christ, atid of the solace 
, which it afforded in the hour of sulFecing and death ; intreating 
them to seek for mercy through the Lord Jesus. She then 
spoke to then# individually. She said but little to those of 
whom she had reason to hope tliat they had sought and found 
salvation ; but to those concerning whom she could entertain 
no such hope, she spoke most pointedly, givjng to each the 
, counsel which was most appropriate to his "or her peculiar 
, circurostancefe and character. She had scarcely done this, wlien 
; she fell back exhausted, and relapsed again into unoonsciouS- 
I ness, from which she only rallied for a few very brief intervals, 

{ And after the lapse of less than another day she breathed her 
• last. It was well remarked by one present, “ That was the 
‘ most powerful preaching to which her children could ever 
j listen.^’ It strikingly illustrated the deep solicitude of a 
Christian parent for the conversion of her children. This liad 
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been the object of cftte and anxiety daring life, and she sougiil 
it with her latest breath. 

This account may meet the e^e of one whose parents* anxiety* 
for his salvation has been equally obvious. No truly pious 
parent will be indifferent to the salvation of his children. 
That anxiety, and especially the grounds of it, may be re- 
garded ^8 a powerful subordinate reason why they themselves 
should be most earnest in their inquiries after eternal life. 

When a parent has reason to believe that his child is con- 
verted, many most distressing apprehensions are allayed. That 
parent is a^vare that there is a •strength in youthful passion 
which has often set aside the wisest counsels and overcome the 
strongest restraints. He cannot conceal from himself the truth 
that the children of the most exemplary parents have been 
seduced by the temptations of the world, and beguiled to their 
ruin. He may see nothing in the present character of his own 
children, to justify any such apprehensions respecting them, 

I but he feels that he can have no security till he knows that 
the young man or young woman has ‘‘ cleansed liis or her 
I way by taking heed thereto according to God*s word,** and till 
! he knows that the child’s heart has been brought by the power 
1 of Divine grace into sympathy with that word. 

' When such a change is wrought in the child, there springs 
lip in the heart of the parent a feeling of inexpressible joy, 
because of the oneness of atfection and sentiment which from 
that hour subsists between them. One of the most touching 
and beautiful scenes on earth is that of a household gathered 
for religious instruction, or for the hallowed service^' of 
domestic devotion. Yet there is a lovelier scene than even 
that — a scene on which an angel might gaze with unutterable 
delight, and that is a converted household — parents, and chil- | 
dren, and servants, all inspired by the same glOTous hope®, and 
journeying together, a united and a happy band, to heaven. If 
there is one parent more than another to be envied, it is not 
the one whose children are admired for their personal beauty 
or intelligence, nor who sees them all prospering in life beyond 
his utmost wishes ; but that pare^it, who looking around on his 
family, can say, “ We are all one in Christ Jesus.’* Even that 
mighty principle, a mother’s love, becomes a mightier, holier 
thing, when she can recogni'^e in her children not only the 
likeness of their earthly parents, but the likeness of Christ. 

This is a world of separation. 1 1 is not the order of nature, 
that our earthly friendships and relations should be perpetual. 
Various events divide by distance those who are most warmly 
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^saittaelied^ and sooner or later there must Ml ^e stroke of death. 
It is most commonly the case that the parent kaves behind him 
hisohUdren in the worlds It is often an t^niaing rehdction 
that those he thus kai^es behind are unsaved* ^^he only thought 
wMekmars the peace of his lates^t hours is the fear that, vrith 
regard to some, the ii^well which he speaks may be a final 
one. How different when, as the departing saint looks on the 
circle which has gathered around his bed, he can say with 
confidence and hope to all, “ Children, we shall meet again.” 

Or it may be that the child is summoned first. It is no 
uncommon thing for parents to have to bear theil* children to 
the grave. There have been those who, in such a sad bereave- 
menty would have soon dried their tears if they could but have 
cherished the persuasion that all was well with their lost one ; 
but who have been bowed down by the bitter thought that 
there was nothing on which hope could dwell. There was 
^ something. of this, perhaps, in the heartbroken lamentation of 
David over Absalom : “ O my son Absalom ! my son, my son 
Absalom 1 would <»od I had died for thee. O Absalom, my 
son, my son ! ” How different was the calm and subdued re- 
signation in which he comforted himself for another child of 
whose safety he doubted not ; saying, as he rose from the ashes 
and laid aside his sackcloth, ^‘1 shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me.” 

It is a joyful thought to the parent, and surely not less joy- 
ful to the child, that, believing in a common Redeemer, they 
shall meet again. Often between members of the same house- 
holfi there roll the billows of vast oceans. One may find a 
^urial place in some di^^tant land, and another by the bones 
of his fathers ; but it matters little, if the spirjt, renewed and 
sanctified, a*'C^ds to heaven. Those are happy scenes wlren 
at sdilie festiw time the members of a separated household 
meet for a brief season, though it be to part again. But how 
inconceivably delightful the reunion in heaven of the household 
which has been divided by death, all wearing the white robes 
of the redeemed, and all safe for ever! Who, as he contem- 
plates such a possibility, does not unite in this prayer — 

When s<K>n or iate we reach the coast, 

Cfer life’s rough ocean driven, 

May we rejoice, no wanderer lost. 

One family in heaven ! 

Header I has yours been the privilege of a pious parentage ? 
If so, think of the solicitude which has been felt for your salvsa- 
Uon ; of the tears which liave been shed for you ; of the prayera 
1 ^ 
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which have been offiered on yotir behalf ; and^ not leasV ff It has 
been your mournfki lot to stand by a parent’s death^bed, think 
of the counsels which were addressed to you there. And as 
you call these ^things to ycair remenibra|^^ resolve, “ My 
father’s, n% mother’s God, sbal^tom thia%our be my God, 
and their Redeemer shall from hour be mine.” s. a. 


CHRISTIAN OBEDIENCE. 

The obedience that accompanies salvation is a constant obe- 
dience: “ I* have inclined mine heart to perform thy statutes 
alway,*'even unto the end,” x^sa. cxix. 112. The causes, 
springs, and motives of holy obedience are lasting and perma- 
nent ; and, therefore, the Obedience of a sound^hristian is 
not like the morning dew or a deceitful bow. The love of 
’ Christ, the promises of Christ, the presence, the discoveries, 
the example of Christ, and the recompense of reward held 
forth by Christ, make a souni Christian hold on and hold out 
in the ways of obedience, in the face of all dangers and deaths. 

But hypocrites and temporaries are but partial, transient, 

1 and inconstant in their obedience: they talk of it,. they com- 
j mend it, and now and then s/ep in the way of obedience, but 
I j da not walk in it; they are only constant in inconstancy, 
j Will the hypocrite delight himself in the Almighty ? Will 
i he always call upon God ?” Job xxvii. 10. Will he call upon 
God in time of prosperity and in time of adversity ? in time 
of health and of sickness? of strength and of weakness? of 
j honour and of disgrace? of liberty and of durance? The 
; answer is, he will not in every time call upon God. As % 
; lame horse, w^n heated, will gi» well enough, but when he 
cools halts do\* right, even so a hypocrite, though for a time 
he may go on fairly in a religious way, yet wlen he bfls at- 
! tained his ends he will halt, and be able to go no further. 

The abbot, in Melancthon, lived strictly, walked demurejy, 
and looked humbly so long as he was but a monk ; but when, 

I by his seeming sanctity, he was made abbot, he grew preud 
and insolent ; and being asked the reason of it, he confessed 
that his former carriage and lowly looks were but to see if he 
! could find the keys of the abbey. Ah, many unsound hearts 
there are that put on the cloak of religion, speak like angels, 
and look like saints to find the keys of preferment, and having 
found them none prove more proud, base, and vain than they. 

But that obedience which accompanies salvation is constant 
and durable. A Christian in his course goes straight on 
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h^Avenwapds. The two milch kine took the straight way to 
the way of Bethshemesh. and went along the highway, lowing 
as they went, alid turned not aside to the rig^t hand or to the 
left,” 1 Sam* vi^2. So gracious souls go straight along the 
high’^y to heaven, whicl^s the way of obedieilce ; though 
they ^ low'ing andfpeepl||,, yet they still gd on, and turn 
not aside to the right hand or to the left. If by the violence 
of temptation or corruption they are thrust out of the way at 
any time, they quickly return into it again. The honeit tra- 
veller may step out of his way, but he soon returns into it 
again, and so does the honest pul. — Brookes, 


CHRISTIAN LOVK. 

CuinDioiS of one comiiiou Father, 

. Brethren of one common Lord. 

Travellers to one glorioti^s heaven, 

Guided by one holy word: 

Why should we thus linked together 
Stand with icy mien apart ? 

Hope we not to live for ever 
With one Lord — one lionic — one heart? 

Have we not a sacred warrant, 

Sealed by Him who dwells above, 

That a hollow tinkling cymbal 
Is a heart unwarraed by love? 

Life is but a transient ripple 
On eternity’s great sea ; 

Can we spare from such a moment 
Time for strife and jealousy ? 

Prisons, swords, and fagots are not 
Bigotry’s sole weapons ; — no, 

Tl^^toiigue, the pen — bard words, fierce glances. 

Each can strike a bigot’s blow. 

Would you win an erring bn>thcr. 

Draw him near with cords of love ; | 

Whisper gently, “ Come, and let us ! 

The sweet bliss of union prove.'’ 

Scowls and unkind words will harden 
The cold heart you w ish to thaw ; 

Love — love is the Christian’s magnet. 

Love his alFcontainiiig* law.* 

Let ns then inscribe our banner 
With this motto, “love,” and go, 

All united-one grand army— 

To fight with SIN our otUy foe. jr. e. j. 

* Mfttt. xxii. :i9 ; Rom. ilii. 8-10. jj; 



THE HAPPY ISLAND. 

How much you have travelled, uncle Edward, said Frank. 

You have, in the various countries you have visited, wit- - 
nessed enjoyments and sutiering, which we who stay quietly 
at home can scarcely form an idea of.” • ^ 

“ I have certainly witnessed a great variety,” his unc^ 
replied ; “ still my inference is, that happiness and misery 
more equally diffused, and more independent of outward cir- 
cumstances than is usually supposed.” 

“ It is not easy to believe that, uncle,” said Fanny, I*^nk*s 
sister. ‘‘ Who could think it possible that those who inhabit 
the magnificent palace of the Russian emperor, which ylsu 
have just described to us, are not happier than the ignoi^t 
people in a Greenland hut?” 

“ While I maintain my position,” her uncle answered, “ you 
are not for a moment to imagine that I undervalue the bless- 
ings of civilization and education; they Ibmish those who 
possess them with the moans of great and, rational enjoyment; 
but, alas ! like every other gift from our heavenly Father, 
they are so much fierverted by our sinful race, that I believe, i 
from experience, the fact to be what I have stated.” | 

Avgust, 1864. it 
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Well, deat uncle,” said Fiainy, among^ all the countries 

j you have vi#ited|gaud the great variety they have presented to 
I yduj will you kfiidly us which, on the whole, you sup- 
pose to be the higpieat pObpio?*^ 

XTueiU Edward railed, and said, You forget ti|at I have 
just told you how the xwlt of uty obsetmtions h a h^lmf that 
iheire is in all this vari^y of oireumstanoea m tolerably ^qual 
distribution of enjoyment among manldiid. Ebwever, 1 will 
acknowledge that one place which I visited is mote associated 
in my mind with the idea of happiness than any other*” 

Please tell us about it, sir,” said Frank* 

“ WiUitigly ; but you will oe disappmnted if you expect 
to hear of smile place renowned for beauty or luxury. Fanny's 
question .recalled a fer different scene to my mind. However, 
you shall hear* I had paid a long visit to Petersburgh,. 
whose splendid huildiii|[8 1 wUs just now describing, and had 
seen enough of their inludHtaiits — even those of the czar's 
palace, dear niece — ^to discover that they were subjects of 
many cares and anxieties, such as are unknown in the Green- 
lander's hut, when I embarked at Cronstadt on my way 
home. The night we sailed I had been asleep some hours, 
when I was awakened by a shock and crash. Rushing upon 
deck I found that we had struck on a rock which had fixed 
our vessel, and she was beating alternately stem and stern. 
Providentially, the night was fine and the wind moderate; 
still the danger was great. It was a solemn scene to all ; but 
oh I how awful to those on board, whose souls had not already 
fled^for refuge to lay hold upon the hope set before us in the 
gospel, ^ Which hope we iiave as an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and stedfast,’ Heb. vi. 19. The boats were prepared in 
case it should be necessary for us to leave the ship ; but the 
captm recommended us to remain on board, if possible, till 
daylight ; he then did everything likely to pr^erve the crew, 
ai^ minute g^ns were fired, 

“ When morning broke, we found ourselves in a more 
pei^ous state than we had even imagined. The part of the 
gulf in which we were was full of rocks, and the breakers and 
swell of the sea were frightful ; and as we gazed on the scene 
erf des(^ation around, there seemed no likelihood of our being 
saved. In this extremity it pleased God to help us. Hie 
mixitito gUns were heard on shore, and just as we hiud given up 
all iii^,/ive perceived two little boats approaching. At last 
they came idongside, rowed by equal numbers erf men and 
women. They told us, in the Finnish dialect, that they canie 
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from a little named Stamieux, wMeh was t2|e 

land. A fri^ vrho travelled with me, and myself, 
immediately on board one of the little boa&, and, throngh n 
very rough sea, reached the kland, A rosy young woman, 
who had helped to row us from the ship, donducted ue to her 
motli^s cato, the principal one ^ the place. It was a 
spacious room, and really looked quite picturesque from being 
furnished with all sorts of hahing utendds, and nets hanging 
in festoons from the roof of the apartment. One casement 
window opened towards the wild ocean, and another towards 
a smooth ttttle bay where we soon had the satisfection of seeing 
our ship lie safe at anchor. 

“ In this room our guide’s mother, or ‘ the mamma,^ as 
she was always called, Uved, surrounded by a numerous tribe, 
.and was, in a measure, queen of the island. She received us 
with real hospitality, made the stove blaze with a large hre, 
to dry us, and from her little store produced milk and butter, 
which, with black bread and some tea we had brought, formed 
our supper. She then prepared beds for us, and to my sur- 
prise, I found mine of the softest eider down, with pillow-cases 
neatly trimmed. At night all thd family disappeared into 
different recesses, like cupboards, to sleep. Early in the , 
rooming her son Thomas came in with his boat from a 
neighbouring island ; his arrival awoke the whole cottage. 
The old mamma, and her daughter, and daughters-in-law, 
and their children, all got up. They all gathered round 
Thomas to hear his adventures, and give him his breakfast, 
and then began the labours of the day ; the women wrn^ng 
at their spinning-wheels, all smiles and good-humour. 
never saw more industrious, nor, apparently, more conteqited 
beings. * 

As the old mamma understood Russ, oi which #*koew 
something, I gained as much information from her as I could 
respecting this interesting little colony. She told me that the 
population of the island was fifty-two souls, including chil- i 
dren ; they were now Russian subjects, but had retained their 
primitive manners and customs just as when they beloved to 
Sweden. I was struck with a certain dignified simplicity in 
their mode of thinking, which, as far as one could judge, 
seemed to govern ail their actions. When we open^ our 
trunks to dry our clothes, we did not think it prudent to quit 
the room at the same time 5 and indeed our waadrobes, aM 
various articles collected In our travels, excited their curiosity 
and admiration. I selected some things as presents for rife 
, ,, — 
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but the mamma ajmimed in o( ap, ^ You 

ate gooij aad we thank you ; but^theaa fiue things ate of no 
value to u«. You are going acront^ the great water where you 
have frimi4s who win take pleasure in seeing you wear them/ 
I urged her to accept them, and mention^ the obligations 
we felt for their hos|^ity. Bhe smiled, and an||nei^ 
I th|t this was only their duty ; she bad heard of wicked 
i^^ders who treated .shipwrecked persons cruelly; but fer 
t^r parts, they had learned ;to consider such as unfor* 
tunates sent them by their heavenly Father, who commanded 
them always to do unto others as they would Irish to h® 
done by. This led me to guess the source from whence they 
had derived their contentment, their love one to another, 
and benevolence towards strangers, which had rather puazled 
me* 

It is true that nature has been bountiful to these interest- 
\ ing islanders in the gifts of health, strength, and rustic beauty ; 

' and industry supplies them with excellent clothing and food, 
so that they know not want. Their island, though a barren 
rock of granite, is so diversified with groups of fir trees, and 
dimpling rivulets, by grCttoes clothed in seaweeds, and all 
the variety of an indented shore, that it is a picturesque and 
beautiful spot. Still, with my belief that happiness depends 
but little on outward circumstances, these advantages by no 
means explained the general contentment which 1 witnessed 
at Stamieux. There was, in the cottage, a large -Finnish 
Bible of very ancient date ; it was constantly read, and 
list^ed to with the deepest attention, every eye sparkling with 
delight at hearing its sacred contents. As well a® I could 
judge, their form of religion was what is called Lutheran ; 
my short stay and impertect knowledge of ^he language iu 
which I conversed with tbe mamma, being my only m^ium 
of communication with the others, prevented my forming any 
accurate idea of how far the hearts of these people were in- 
fluenced, and their understandings enlightened by the blessed 
truths of the gospd ; but it is written, ‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them,’ and 1 had reason to trust that the peace of 
mind, and the strict morality 1 witnessed among them arose 
flrpm genuine belief. 

After passing six days as their guest, our ship being re- 
pab?ed, and th© wind having changed, we prepared to bid ^eu 
to these (comparatively) innocent and happy islanders. They 
took leave of us with great regret, knd their usual kindness, 
the old mamma saying, while tears filled hm* eyes, * May God 
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bless yow, and gtlide yon in safety over the great water ; bttt 
pity me, for I shall never know it/ 

“ Just as our vessd was getting under weigh, a boat hailed 
us ; it was this good old patriarchal lady, wdio, having ibuiid 
a pocket-handkerchief belonging to md, iinnnediately order^ 
out Iter boat, and, .with the assistance^ on© of her daughters, 
rowed off to the ship, and was glad, she said, to take another 
look at us, and to tell us that she i^ould pray for our safety 
and wel^re. She lingered near us as long as it was possible, 
but the wind freshened, and we soon lost sight of her and of 
the happy island.*^ 

Thank you, dear imcle,” said Fanny, you have given 
us a delightful sketch of that place, or rather of the inhabitants, 
so good, so satisfied, and so careless about the fine things that 
cause so much strife and envy in the world. I do think I 
should like to live there/* 

Frank laughed, “ You would look well, sister,” he said, 

rowing a boat through the rough sea, spinning your own 
dress, and eating black bread/* 

Oh, but they were quite happy/* she answered. 

My dear niece,** her uncle replied, “ that is far more thaii 
I asserted. These amiable people were, like the rest of 
mankind, subject to all the evil feelings that cause strife, envy, 
and what is wrong in the world. I merely wished to describe 
them as, on the whole, the most contented and happy people 
I had ^er met witli, so far as I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving; but do not fail to remember that I had reason to 
believe that this superiority arose from religious principles 
and feelings being diffused among them, and from their 
having the word of God as their teacher and director upon all 
occasions. How far a longer residence amon^ the isolated 
inhabitants of Btamieux might have altered this favourable and 
very pleasant impression, it is impossible to $ay ; I only pro- 
fessed to give you a sketch of the scene as it then appeared to 
me ; but this I may say with certainty, my dear nephew and 
niece, that wherever or however you are situated, there is 
but one way of securing a tranquil, contented spirit here, and 
happiness hereafter. Seek — and never rest till you find it — 
reconciliation with your God through the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Saviour of sinners, and that blessed Spirit of adoption 
whereby we may cry, Abba, Father, Bom. viii. 15; and" 
rely with implicit confidence on him with regard both to | 
temporal and eternal concerns, loving him, and, for his sake, i 
all his creatures, because he first loved us, 1 John iv. 19. 
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TMs will firodiiee the nearest approach to what Fanny calls 
being quite happy that may be enjoyed in the present state* 

Feace may l»e the lot of the mi&d 
That seeks it with xheekness and lore i 
Bat lapture and bliss are confined 
To the glorified above. 


F. a. 


THE PIETISTS. 

At a time when true religion seemed almost extinct in 
Germany, and dead form to have usurped its place, Philip 
Jacob Spenek was raised up to arouse his countrymen from 
their indifference. It is generally by the “ foolishness, of 
preaching,” that it pleases God to save them that believe 
land so it was at the end of the seventeenth century. But 
then, as now, the faithful preacher met with great opposition 
from the worldly. He was not called to martyrdom nor to 
open persecution, but taunts, sneers, scoflTs, and slanders met 
him on every side. 

Pietist” was a word invented to deride those who listened 
to him, who tried to profit by the means he recommended for 
growth in grace, such as meetings for mutual edification and 
sacred singing*, and attending catechetical lectures ; and above 
all, by carefolly avoiding conformity with the corrupt and 
dissipated fashions of that day. This was a nickname, how- 
ever, which did not hurt Spener’s feelings ; for accusing Ms 
beloved flock of piety, he felt was no reproach ; but another 
word, used to ridicule them, pained his sensitive mind to a 
degree that would have gratified his enemies had they known 
it. This was Spenerist.” He knew and taught that there 
is but one name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved,” and he felt that in any way calling the 
followers of Christ by the name of a human being, was 
detracting from the honour due to the Saviour. He often 
said, “ I am not fit to wipe the shoes of such men as Luther 
and Calvin, yet to hear believers called by their names, is 
painful to me. Oh let us cease from men, and glory in the 
name of Christ alone.” 

At one period he was named chaplain to the elector of 
Saxony. This raised still further opposition to the truth, and 
an talked and disputed about religion,, many without really 
caring what w^s truth, so that they were left to enjoy their 
revellings and feastings. Spener steadily pursued his course, 





nor did these disputes seem so sad in his eyes as insen^hilily 
and carelessness. 

Things were in this state, when, in the autumn of the year 
1688, a young artist return^ to Saxony Italy, wherehe 
had spnt three years studying ^ wori^ of ^ great painteis.*^ 
Partly from choice and partly from economy, he made the 
latter part of his journey on foot. When he was within an 
hour or two’s journey of Dresden, however, he got so foot-sore, 
that he sat down on the side of the rOad to wait f'^ 'some 
carriage passing in which he could take a seat. After a while 
he heard one approaching, and “looking through the trees he 
saw that it Was drawn by two horses, and came on at a slower 
place than pleased the lively young artist, who was very im- 
patient to reach his father’s house. “ I suppose it is some 
invalid,” he thought, “ for such fresh-looking well-fed horses 
would otherwise be urged to a swifter pace.” As it was a 
private carriage he hoped the traveller would obserse how 
tired he was, and would offer him a seat ; but as the icarriage 
drew nearer, he perceived that the gentleman within was so 
deeply engaged with a book, that there was little hope of his 
taking any notice of him. Our artist, not being of a shy dis- 
position, called out, May 1 hsk, sir, whether you are going 
to Dresden?” 

Yes, my friend,” was the answer; if you wish to come 
with me, open the door, and get into the carriage.” 

You are very kind,” answered the young man; “ and as 
I have hurt my foot, and my shoe presses it, I will gladly 
accept your offer, for your horses are too strong to suffer from 
the ^ditional weight. If my presence disturbs you-—” 

Not at all,” said the gentleman, interrupting him ; you 
may see I take my book as a companion, which proves I like 
company.” 

Oh but,” said the painter, politely, “ your book may W 
far better company than I am.” 

Were I to answer you with strict truth,” said the gentle- 
man, I should say it is so, for the man does not exist whose 
company would compensate for the loss of this book.” 

Our friend George felt this a reproof for having intruded 
into the carriage, but on looking at his companion, he saw 
plainly no reproof or unkindness was meant. His open coun- 
tenance and his pleasing smile forbade his thinking so. The 
gentleman was dressed in a style of simplicity difterent from 
the fashion of the day, but in accordance with the want of 
ceremony with which be had invited ^ share his 
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fiald as waidfi of cooivso. 

a painter, Oeotgpe was of eotcrse an obaeryer of 

andin that of hk <$oi»^iod he discerned 
^nesi, eqitittiiiity, and a degree of decision and coinmand 
aloiosl inconsist^t i^ith its hunnlity and softaiess* It wiks no 
oomon countenance, and One that raised a curiosity m his 
ihitid to know the character of him to whom it bdong^. He 
iras somewhat at a loss how to aiiswer what had been* last said, 
and not liking to remain silent, remarked, “ There is nothing 
more uncomfortable in a long walk than tight shoes* The 
shoemakers in Prague make them terribly narrow.’’ 

^ Have you come so fkr on foot ?” asked the elderly gen- 
tleman. 

I have come from a much greater distance, though not 
always on foot. I am just returning to Dresden from Italy, that 
land which may well be styled the painters’ home. Have you 
ever been there ? Have you ever breathed its ambrosial air ?” 

‘‘ Not unless you call the road from Lyons to Geneva, 
Italy/’ replied the othei* with a smile. > 

Then you cannot judge of that lovely country,” said 
George, with enthusiasm excited by the very recollection of 
Italy. « I would rather live in a hut there, than with all 
that riches can procure in this cold, bleak country. There 
they know what it is to live.” 

And what do you call life ?” 

Life !” cried the young man, his eyes sparkling with* joy, 
“ I call it life to see mountain and valley, forest and meadow, 
stream and lake, such as Italy offers, and to hear the poetic 
language spoken by its people under their sunny skies. I cajl 
it life to suck in health and joy with every breath of its warm*' 
air. I call it life to enjoy its natural earth and heaven, and 
the pictures of them by the first-rate masters j to live where the 
first dawn of morning tells of joy, and the last rays of evening 
sun tell of pleasure. To live as if in the Hesperides or in 
Arcadia, whose sons may well be called the sons of the mom^ 
ing ; but in this cold, bleak Saxony we scarcely know what 
joy and li^t is— ‘all seems so chilled.” 

My young friend, you disparage your native land* Do 
you not think that the wisdom of God has appropriated to 
every country its own peculiar happiness, and given to every 
land thO climate suited to it ? Do you not know that it is 
through true religion that man becomes the son of light, and 
that true foith is tho morning dawn of heaven ?” 
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** 1 can easily pextseive that Satony is your native land/' 
answered the artist, evading a direct answer. 

You are mistaken ; my ni^ive land is in a milder climate 
than Saxony, but, like Saxony, it is und^ the ^y which 
has spread over the earth, and is lighted by the same sun 
which warms and lights the Hesperides and ^^rreadia ; and, my 
[ young firiend, if the expression I use is not an improper one, 
every man’s Arcadia ought to be where God has placed him 
and said to him, ‘Here live and work, and walk towards 
heaven,’ fon every part of the earth belongs to the Lord, and 
every part is well fitted to be* a place of preparation for 
heaven.” 

. The young painter looked at his companion with timidity 
and embarrassment, but seeing nothing but mildness and kind- 
ness in his countenance, he felt again attracted towards him, 
and asked, “ But do you live in Dresden, sir?” 

“ I have done so for the last two years and a half,” was the 
answer. 

“ Then probably you know my father,” said the young man 
with his usual openness, “ the goldsmith, Guldenmeyer in 
Pima-street, and my sister Elizabeth, When I went to Italy 
she was sixteen: she must be nineteen now, and greatly^ 
grown. You cannot conceive how delighted I feel at the 
thoughts of seeing her again. She does not know I am 
coming to-day, for I wish to surprise her ; and I will ask you 
to let me out of the carriage before we reach the house, and I 
will get in by a private door. Elizabeth,” he continued, 
without allowing his companion time to speak, “ was one 
of the liveliest girls possible ; there was life and animation 
in all she did and said. Her first letters to me were full of 
joy and pleasure. I carry all her letters in the breast of my 
coat. They were delightful to read, but gradually they have 
changed. I don’t know how it is, but by degrees they havfe 
become calmer and quieter, not but they are still very loving. 
But my sister writes about religion so much, and about pious 
life, and about true Christianity ; and she even sent me a 
book written by a man called Spener — the most tiresome 
book you ever saw. I found it impossible t6 read it. * This 
Spener is, I fancy, chaplain to the court of Dresden. Do 
you know him ?” 

“ Very little,” answered the elderly man, with an almost 
sorrowful smile, “ I take the greatest pains to get intimately 
acquainted with him, but there is something in him that I 
‘ cannot pierce through and completely understand,” 
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t Wbskt 4^ yma think of askod Ooosge, who 
gUd to hear something about Mm. 

J am i0i|Ptaiu of mudi ” aaid the otter, that he 
]||au» tel houourtely wkh Mx^f aad otters, but the daily 

knowledge of his ahor tcomiug in ite fuMlmeut of 
Mi duties gives ^ him so much sonow, that nothing but Ms 
oertaiuty erf the graice of God, and <rf the strength that he 
irouchsafes. to man to do what Is required of him, and the hOOe 
that God will answer his prayer and give him that strength, 
keeps him from retreating from his post/' ^ 

‘‘ That sounds very strange,” said George, “ and seems to 
me exa^erated. What is the use of all this self-torturing ? 
Jrfan can do no more than he is able. But,” he continued, 
after a pause, the name of Spener is very well knoWn ; I 
tear it ever 3 rwtere, everybody talks of Mm ; some speak good 
of him, others ill ; they say he is the head of a new sect called 
Pietists. I am p^ticularly curious to know something about 
him, and to get acquainted with him ; for my sister EHzabeth 
writes about him so continually and praises him so highly.” 

“ But what is the evil they say of him ?” asked the elder. 

‘ Tne evil I If you are a friend of the man, surely you 
would ask the good they say of him ?” 

‘‘ I am not sure of that, my young friend ; the good one 
man says of another is almost always somewhat mistak«i. It 
is generally said with the blind partiality of friendship, or it 
proceeds from the not thoroughly knowing the ‘man, or from 
some selfish reason for preference. There is a somfetMng in 
our human nature that makes us see in truer light the evil 
than the good that is in others. It is one of the wise arrange- 
ments of Providence that man is made better rather by blame 
than by praise ;* be becomes more humble, more pious, in short, 
more Christian when he is not pufifed up by praise. Therefore 
I should like to hear the evil said of Spener just because I 
am his friend.” 

But I have scarcely courage to repeat it, because, 
though I am but young, I have gained some experience in 
my three years' travel, and found it wiser to repeat good than 
evil. There is a proverb that says, ‘ Slander is a poisoned 
arrow that returns to wound the speaker and suppose the 
evil were slander.” 

^ But you do not know it to be slander ; and as you have 
been absent so long, and may very fkitly think it the truth, 
which it probably is, you need not fear to repeat it. And/' 
he added, smiling, I proiaase you it skill not return to 
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fon. apeak ppe^ly md tell wbat HmfW^ dt 

die new court cbaplain,” 

since jm must know, ibey Say that ke is a sch<]^- 
master, not a pr^icher ; that he has no tke<i^ogical leami^; 
^t he cannot; converse in Latin. Some say that he is k 
hy^crite ; that he appears pious outwardly, hut that in reality 
he is full of hypocrii^ and vice; that he Is inwardly — ^it was 
some whrds from Scripture about Pharisees.^* 

Inwardly,” calmly interposed the other, fbll of dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness.” 

Yes, that was it Some.8ay*he has not one true hdend in 
Dresden. The nobility and gentry dislike him, because they 
say he preaches against their luxury and dissipation ; and 
even amongst the clergy he is dislik^, because it is reported 
that he said Christ was not preached in the pulpits of Dresden, 
and that he would preach nothing else^ that he pretends to 
be better than his brethren, which is trying to cast blame on 
them. They cannot conceive why the elector should send to 
Frankfort to choose a chaplain, when there are so many more 
learned and more deserving men in his own dominions. Some' 
of the clergy are angry because they have been ordered by 
the higher authorities to hold catechetical examinations of the 
young. Such childish doings were not heard of till Spener 
set the example, and now all the clergy must turn themselves 
into schoolmasters. They say, however, tiiat the elector has 
already discovered his mistake, and seldom goes to hear Spener 
preach, and never attends his week-day lectures. Others say 
the elector is so pleased with his proceedings that he h«is 
given him his own private chapel for his lectures and fUr the 
instruction of the cliildren, and has given orders that his letters 
shall go everywhere free of postage, in hopes of his instruction 
thus spreading through the land. 1 heard this and a great^ 
deal more than I have time to tell you. 1 have passed 
through Switzerland, Suabia, Franconia, and Bohemia, and in 
every inn where I stopped, people were talking of Spener; 
sometimes praising, sometimes blaming him, but certainly the 
clergy seem everywhere to oppose him.” 

It is very melancholy,” said the elderly gentleman, and 
bowed Ms head with an air of sadness. 

I am sorry,” said the painter, ‘‘ that my talk has made 
you sad. You are a friend af the preacher, and if I thought 
you would not repeat to Mna — ” 

You need nci care whether I do or not, for he knows it 
aE already. But it is your remark about opposition from 



lixiKiybm in tike waistfy that 1 think m md, 1 know it 

is really tte ease.” 

But i why it is. We might naturally think that 

tihsewho &fm ^ pulpit preach ^ Love one another,* ‘Judge 
not that ye be not judged,’ would be the very men to know 
betteir/’ ' » 

^ Ah,” said the other, more sadly still, “ it is caused by 
the envy and hatred that is natural to the heart of m|n; it is 
caused by the pride of learning and of worldly wisdom, that 
drives men to hate what is lowering .and humbling; it is 
caused by the love of ease/ which ra^es us dislike any new 
plan if we must be troubled to follow it, though we secretly 
feel it to be right. But sometimes also strife is caused by 
true zeal for the Lord. Zeal, however, is sometimes mistaken ; 
the apostle speaks of a zeal that is not according to knowledge. 
Zeal must be accompanied by love, and those who preach 
reconciliation to God, should practise it with their fellow 
men. Yet we see this message of reconciliation raise strife 
everywhere.” 

“ I saw a specimen of it this day,” said the young painter. 
“ It was at the little inn at Lorkwitz, not long before I met 
you. Spener had been lecturing there in the morning, and 
as I ate my dinner in the public room, I heai'd a warm dis- 
putation between two men, which I suppose the lecture had 
given rise to. One of these men seemed very learned, but he 
was pedantic and used very fine words, which, however, I 
thought rather embarrassed his argument and made it more 
difficult to understand than the simpler mode of speaking of 
his opponent. They became warm, and at last angry, and the 
pedantic gentleman said, as putting an end to further dis- 
cussion, ‘ There is no use in my wasting my time trying to' 
convince you of the error of your opinions, for I plainly 
perceive you are a confirmed Pietist.’ I ^ow ventured to ask 
what was a Pietist, for having lately arrived in this country 
I was unacquainted with the word, though I have frequently 
heard it used witliiu the last few days, as I pursued my 
journey. ‘ The Pietists,’ answered the pedantic gentleman, 

‘ are a sect lately risen amongst us, who set themselves up as 
better than other men. * Their piety consists in condemning, 
as sinful, the wearing of embroidered neckcloths, brilliants in 
thefr shoe-buckles, curled or powdered perukes, gold chains 
or rings. They fast daily and make long prayers, and look 
gloomy and wear shabby clothes, and attend Dr. Spener’s 
natures on Sundays and Wednesdays.’ ‘ You may, perhaps^ 
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uttderstdiid Lalin^ md Greeks and H«^rew, and 
said the plain-spoken gentleman^ in a' tone of conteiiipt, * bat 
I ciin t^ll you, you do not undenstand Dr. Spener, nor do you 
know what true piety is/ They both left tbe room, and I^o 
not think I understand the terfti even now#'' 

A Pietist," replied the other, is simply one who tries 
to fbllow Christ, and who tries to prove his devotion to his 
heavenly Master more by following his precepts, than by 
learned disputations and arguments ; one who humbly submits 
to the will of God, even when he cannot understand 4t, and 
who takes the revealed word ot God as his only rule of life 
and morals.” 

“ Oh, butvit must be something else, for there is no harm in 
all that, and I have always heard it used as a term of reproach." 

It is so used, and was invented by those who do not love 
the people of God. The Pietists themselves do not like the 
designation, and wish only to be called Christians." 

Thank you for your explanation. I hope you are right, 
for Elizabeth so constantly mentions this Spener in her letters, 
and I hear him so constantly spoken of as the head of these 
Pietists, that I feared she was one, and that they were hypo- 
crites. If they are what you say, I hope she is one, and that 
her newly found religion is not, one merely of words. But 
here we are at the gates, I must get out here, and walk quietly 
to my father^s house. 

Whatever you wish,” said his companion, and called to 
the coachman to stop. 

As George got out, the gentleman offered him his hand in 
token of good will, and the young man heartily returning the 
friendly grasp, said, “ Sir, will you permit me to continue an 
acquaintance, the commencement of which has given me so 
much pleasure ? May I ask your name, and where I may have 
the pleasure of meeting you again ?” 

The elderly gentleman put his head out of the window, and 
answered with a smile of the greatest good humour, I hope, 
young friend, my name may not frighten you. It is Spener. 
I am the new court chaplain. Give my best regards to your 
sister Elizabeth. I hope to meet you with her at those 
lectures which you are inclined to think too childish for 
grown persons. Come and judge of their simplicity for your- 
self.” And then in a graver tone he added, The Lord be 
with you and bless you.” 

The carriage was some way off, before George stirred from 
the spot. He felt embarrassed, and thought, “ I might have 
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guMed fitwn ^ that it wm Speiwr hii»«el£ 

What a fool I ! The carriag-e, too, is m piivafo om, httt 
tha one the #iptor appropriates' to the uso or Ms household 
BtfoMess H mi9 lent to the chaplain for the joimiey 
0eorge iRuldenmeyw did not find Ellzahsth a less loving 
frotti being a j^ous Christkn, and he was easily per- 
suaded to accompany her to hear gospel truth set fourth ih 
{simple expositicm of Scripture^ and he received the seed into 
good ground prepared by the Holy Spirit. On furthe*^ ac- 
quaintance with Spener, howeyer, George's love and udmiration 
of the preacher became so great, from the natural liveliness 
and ardour of his disposition, that there was danger of his 
becoming a Spenerist ; for his reverence for the man who led 
him to a knowledge of salvation became almost idolatry. The 
word of Spener had little less weight ^ith him than the words 
of Scripture. Spener found it often necessary to remind 
George and other friends, that though he did not preach 
“ widi enticing words of men's wisdomj' yet if the very sim- 
plicity of hk words and manners led them to lean upon him 
for t^ching, instead of applying to Christ for that Holy 
Spirit that he has promked to give to those who ask, ‘‘ that 
Spirit which will guide us into all truth," they were certainly 
going astray and following roan rather than God. 

£. M. P. 


COTTON MILLS. 

Th£RB is something attractive in a good-humoured face, ex- 
pressive of readiness to afford information, or render service. 
Such a face appertaining to a comfortable looking person, in 
work day dcess, met my gaze as I turned from the survey of 
one of the manufacturing palaces of the north, and stood aside 
to avoid being crushed by an enonnous dray-horse, which led 
the way into the mill-yard, followed by two or three others, 
struggling to the utmost with a magnificent load of cotton 
bales, just arrived, to be trmisformed and returned with all 
the speed of steam on land and sea. 

X lodked after the heavy dray as it went past me, and then 
into the bdfore-m^tioned pleasant foce, and made some slight 
rcn^ark. John Davk needed no further introduction, but 
draMug closer and pointing after the load,^ cried with a 
pleaiknt smile, “ Yes, sir, you see what we^re about here,-*— 
cotton, mr, cotton I tide's nothing like cottmi ! Cotton makes 
the Men nowadays, sir." 
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Ton liav© flOmo i»Bl« liere, IHeail,** said I ; 
seoms to prosper among you.” * « 

** Ay, ay ! nothing like cottim I say, air f and Mr. Davis 
turned hii apron over his side, put his hands into his podcetSy 
and the tide of conversation immediatdiy set in. “ This mill 
you’ve been looking at, and that,^ai2d that, and that, all belong 
to the sasne tinn and following the nod of his head east, 
west, north, and south, I observed the tall chimneys which 
indicated the busy lives of human labourers. 

Sixty -years ago, air, not ^ brick of one of them was* 
shaped. Yes, it’s sixty years, as I’ve heard my father tell, 
since «cld Hardy (well, he was’nt old Hardy then to be sure, 
but a poor half-starved lad) came up from B — with all his 
worldly goods wrapped up in a bundle under his arm. We 
won’t say anything about his shoes, nor his hat, or his jacket, 
but they weren’t much to boast of. He got work in a cotton 
factory somehow, and as good luck would have it, he invented 
a new way of printing patterns, that pleased the ladies ; and 
ever afterwards things always came right end up with him* 
He got on and on, until he was able to employ them that first*, 
employed him, and now it’s who but he ? Why, only a month 
ago, he gave one hundred and fifty thousand pounds, — yea, 
sir,” and dwelling carefully on every syllable, with increasing 
impressiveness, he repeated, ‘‘ one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds for the F — estate, and every farthing of it came out 
of cotton ! Then his son, sir, his son gave seventy thousand 
pounds for an estate up further north — and such grandeur he 
lives in ! There are servants, and carriages, and horses, and 
company, enough to turn a body’s head to reckon up. Ay, 
ay, cotton’s the word, I can tell you, in these parts;” and, 
with the triumphant tone of unanswerable argument^ Mr, 
Davis ctmcluded his narration, rubbing his hands and eyeing 
the tall chimney with a merry twinkle, and a patronising 
smile. 

** But, my good friend,” pleaded I, what do you think of 
industry and perseverance? How much of those went towards 
the hundreds of thousands of pounds ?” 

‘‘ Well, I don’t know much about that,” replied Mr. Davis, 
popting a little, and shrugging his shoulders ; I believe I’vd 
been industrious and persevering enough Jail my life ; but I " 
ain’t a* gentleman after all, and my callage has got but one 
wheel to it yet ; but I’ve nothing to do with cotton you see. 
Yes, yes, it’s no use arguing — cottcm makes money,, 
money makes fine ladies and gentlemen all the world 
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IVe sieetti tksm ite %|) aolhi%, mhm hard work had no 
hand in it, at all/* 

Your luMoci^ tmteo cannot boast a ioag pedigree then, 
1 suppose,** Isald I, smiling, and not unwilling to hear further 
of Mr, Back’s opinions, 

‘‘ Bedigree ! bless you, we make no count of such a thing ; 
the iialf of us wouldn’t like to talk about our grandfathers ; 
but talk about coUon balee, and we know what ribhes, and 
power, and grandeur grow out of.” 

*^It was only the other day,” I rem^arked, ‘^hahthe praises 
of wool were sung to me much in the same strain, ‘ Wool, sir, 
wool, nothing like wool !’ said a person who was pointing Out 
to my notice a splendid mansion built by a manufacturer of 
woollen goods. And the family of Mr. Watt may set steam 
to the same tune, and cry ^ Steam, steam, nothing like steam I’ ” 
Well, well, my wits aren’t able to get further than cotton, 
you see,” said Mr, Davis, with a look of assumed stupidity. 

All I know is, that I wish I’d been born with old Hardy’s 
luck.” 

• “ I shall be glad to hear something more of him,” said I. 
‘‘ He must be an elderly person now, I suppose.” 

Old Hardy ? Oh yes, he’s about seventy-eighj; or nine.” 

“ Does he enjoy good health ?” ♦ 

Well, you see he’s a good age, and can’t expect to be as 
brisk as you and I ; he’s not been so very well of late, I 
believe.” 

Does he often come among his people now ?” 

Why no ; he used to, till he got infirm, and now the steps 
are too much for him ; and then he’s so deaf he can’t hear a 
word that’s said to him scarcely, and that makes him cross, so 
that ndbody wants him to come very often.” 

All that must be trying to a man of active mind and 
habits. I suppose he has a fine library, and amuses himself now 
in pursuits which he had not leisure to enjoy in his youth.” 

‘‘ Not he, indeed ; he never liad much taste for books, that 
I remember, but he can’t see to read, and one of the young 
gentlemen or ladies reads the newspaper to him every day. 
My wife know? them ail, because she lived* servupt with them 
till they went last year to the new castle.” ^ 

Xame, deaf, almost blind,” said I, how very sad I but 
of course you have some recipe for all this in cotton, Mr. 
BavisP You have not been sounding the praises of a thing 
that i sets a man up in his prime, and forsakes him when age 
approadies and health fails.” 
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Mr. I)avi$ loalcad me with a comical expression of ooom* 
tenance as I repeated, Well, what wiH cotton, or the money 
that cotton has made, do fat your old friend now ?” 

Make stuffing for a coffin, and inovide a grand ffinensl 
one of these days, he replied, seriously. “ I don’t see any- 
thing else it can do.” 

Neither do, 1, my good fhend ; and since it must come to 
this, would it not be wiser to sound the praises of something 
that will not raise a man up, to leave him at last in a worse 
condition Jthan it found him ? The poor boy with' his property 
in his little bundle was in a fer better and more desirable 
condition the rich, helpleas, deaf, cross, blind old man 
whose h^rt%as been so engros^ with this world that he 
has made no preparation for another.” 

Well, sir,” said Mr. Davis, “ if you can tell me of any- 
thing that does otherwise for a mian, I’ll try my luck at it at 
once, that’s what I will.” * I 

There’s a Friend,” I replied, ‘‘ who after he begins to do j 
us good, never leaves us nor forsakes us. When we are old 
and grey-headed, he is our staff and strength, and the more 
entirSy we rely upon him, the more perfect ajre our peace and 
pleasure. The possessions and enjoyments he bestows do not 
fade from our grasp as the eye becomes dim and the hand 

t rows feeble ; but the light shines brighter, and the hold is 
rmer as death advances 5 and the curtain that falls between 
us and earth, reveals to our everlasting enjoyment the blessings 
on which our hearts were set — the pleasures at God’s right 
hand for evermore. The medium by which we hold them 
now is faith, and I feel inclined to cry, Faith, faith, there^s 
nothing like faith t Faith is the gift of God, the receiver of it 
is a new man, and the only happy man on earth, for he trusts 
in that which never disappoints, and can never be taken away. 
Now, Mr. Davis, what can you say for riches in comparison 
with this ? Your story ended with a coffin and a funeral; mine 
with eternal riches, health, youth, energy, and pleasure.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, I say your sort is the best if p^ple had the 
sense to believe it ; but you see we are all struggling so hard 
to get on npw, that we seem to have no time to think about 
what comes next.” 

“ Yes, you have titae ; but because you make wrong esti- 
mates of the value of things, you don’t regard that which is 
truly valuable. When sin entered the human heart it Just 
reversed every faculty and feeling. Instead of loving CM 
and fearing evil, we love evil, and therefore dislike God. 
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Intend (tf etemai iiappmeaB, wb detoimia# to omtmM 

wi^li topioess of limited <iumtioii$ aad instead^ 
seeking it 4^od^s way, we ciioose tm owti way to obtain it 
Now mitb iii God thresh Jesus CWst puts into tkeir 
Hgl^t places again ; and in an instant we see that eternity is 
of more consequence than threescore years and ten ; and the 
who thought otherwise conies to his right mind, and 
daefcs first the kingdom of God and his lighteousness, and finds 
all othm* things, by a blessing on the use of means, added to 
hiim He thinks a soul that shall liye for ever of more conse* 
l}iieiice than^a body that xday die any day^ and provides 
accordingly.” 

Well, I must say you put cotton mills aril estates at a 
discount when it comes to t^t, and 1 think th^’s some sense 
in what you say, sir.” 

You spoke of sense to comprehend it, just now. This is 
the work of God the Holy Spirit, who alone can teach us to 
think as God thinks, and estimate things as he does. His Son 
would not have come into the world to die for us, if anything 
less could have procured us^real happiness. Bead your Bible, 
my good friend, and see if 1 have said anything untrue. 
What shall it profit you to gain the whole world, and lose 
your own soul ? Be assured that a little that a righteous man 
hath is better than the riches of many wicked, and while you 
are active and industrious in the duties that God has given 
you: to do, ^ith in his wisdom and love will make you, in 
whatever state you are, therewith to be content ; and with the 
prospect of endless bliss through the grace and merit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, you would not exchange the hope that 
cheers your old age, for all the wealth that all the cotton mills 
in England can produce. Yes, yes, believe it, Mr. Davis, 
faith, &ith, there^s nothing like fiiitb — the faith that God 
bestows on all who seek true riches, and court earnestly the 
inheritance that cost the precious blood of the true Heir, to 
ihake us partakers of his inheritance, and sharers of his rank 
and honours. ^ Excuse me for speaking sO freely, Mr. Davis, 
but I should like to meet ydur pleasant face hereafter in a 
holler, happier world, where, having proved# the tyuth of my 
remarks, you will accost me with your cordial assent that 
faith was the best thing on earth, ^ nothing like faith,’ and 
then tc^ether we will fall before the throne and sing ‘ Dnto 
Him that loved ns,’ and gave m grace to believe in him that 
w« might he sav-ed. Farewell, Mr. Davk.” 

“ Good day, sir, and thank you. If it should not be so it 
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Mil be ymt Vve thought, till hour, tfeht j 

this h^ohlmueyi^tit<^€dgold^i!u^ of soot, but^potMiis | 

111 sometimes thittk in time to conih that it points up' thefO 
to something that It’s no dn to covet, and is within a poor 
man’s reach.” t. 


BLI«I> JOB S— . 

In the autumn of several years ago, I spent a day in a retired 
country village. Upon inquiring from a friend if old Job S— 
were yet alive, she repliea, with animation, that he was, and 
that she should like to take me to see him. As his cottage 
lay on my way home, she proposed that we should set out a 
little- earlier than I had intended, that we might have an 
opportunity of listening awhile to his truly Christian con- 
versation. From a child I had heard of this old man; and 
the fact of his being blind had always excited my pity^lOwards 
him, so that «he proposal to visit him was gladly acceded to. 

We entered the cottage just as Job and his wife were 
beginning to take their early tea. Job was seated in a large 
arm chair by the fire ; the small round table, on which the 
tea-things were placed, being close beside him. I was intro- 
duced to him as a relation of some persons, whom he well 
knew by name, and who were members of the same congre- 
gation of Christians with himself. 

Is she a Christian ?” asked he. Does she love the Lord 
Jesus Christ ?” To this I replied myself, expressing my hum- 
ble trust in the Lord as my Saviour. This drew from this 
aged Christian some very encouraging words on th^ blessed- 
ness of seeking Christ early in life. 

My friend asked him if he would be so good as to mention 
the circumstances of his conversion, as she thought I shouM 
be much interested by the relation. He readily consented to 
do so, and, after a few moments silence, during which he 
seemed to be engaged in prayer, he related the following fiaets, 
which present a striking display of the sovereign power of our 
God, and his providential dealing in: bringing a lost sinner to 
himself. 

The early days of Job S — were passed not far from the 
place where he then lived. When young he enlisted as a 
smdier, and in 1801 served in Egypt, under Sir Ralph Aber- 
crmnbie. Here he was far from God. After the camprign 
he returned to England quite bMnd. The loss of his eyesi^t 
does not appear to have been any hinderance to him while 
the service of Satan. His conduct fir some time showed that 
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his crael tasteast^ had not lost anything by such a vkitalion 
being eetot npnn him^ Job S — audited wiilmgly on in the 
way to etenial iruin. His mouth was full of cursing and 
bitterness;^* << destruction and misery” were in his ways; 
there was no fear of God before his eyes ;** his soul was 
dead in trespasses and sins.” The old man, in relating this 
period of his history, degraded ah!d polluted as it was, shad- 
di^ed at the recollection ; but her took occasion from it to 
magnify the grace of God : lifting up his hands and exclaim- 
ing, “ This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all a^c^tation, 
that Christ Jesus came into thb world to save sinners ; of whom 
I max chief,” 1 Tim. i. 15. 

But I pass on to the time of his conversion. 

In a neighbouring village the meetings called wakes were 
still kept up, and to this place Job S-— , with some of his 
wickeda associates, went and spent their time in diligently 
doing the works of their master the devil. Job — especially 
seemed bent on working ‘‘all uncleanness with greediness.” 
While taking a step further to hell by profane and filthy 
conversation, he was reproved by a degreed woman in these 
words ; “ I tell thee, Job, thou art the wickedest wretch at 
the wakes.” Strange as it 'may seem, this reproof, from such a 
source, became as an arrow from the Lord, and entered his 
soul. He stopped and reflected for a moment. What, thought 
he, am I to be told of my sins by such a character as that ? I 
must be a vile wretch indeed : a poor blind wretch ! The 
idea rested in his mind, and he went home a convinced sinner, 
A feeling of alarm sprang up in his heart ; the wrath of an 
bfpended God seemed i6 be upon him, and hell open to receive 
him. By the mercy of God, his agonized feelings at length 
led him to cry for mercy, and it was again true of another 
sinner, “ Behold, he prayeth.” Too deep for utterance were 
the first feelings of his stricken soul. David^s words, in the 
88th Psalm, he said, best expressed his state at that* time : 
“ Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, in darkness, in the 
deeps. Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, and thou hast afflicted 
me with all thy waves,” ver. 7, 8. 

Job 8 — remained long in this state, which David expresses 
in the same Psalm ; “ Thy fierce wrath goeth over me,” ver. 16* 
At length, as the violence of the storm abated, sweet recollec- 
tions of his early childhood were revived, and his first uttered 
prayer was that which, when an infant, he had learned on his 
motber's knee. As a little child, he was again kneeling before 
God, and asking to be j)ardoned for Christ’s sake. It was a 
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IllBstra^kui of the passage^ Verily I mj unto yo% 
j^oept ye be eonverted, bec<Mne aa HttJe children, ye sb^ 

not Winter into the kingdom of heatei?,” Matt, xviii. 3* Mo 
a^ed^ and he obtained. After this who shall say, How 
can these things be ?” or ask, Is anything too hard for the f 
Lord?’’ Job S — had experienced a bless^ change/ a new 
birth, indeed, and was become a “ new creatwe.” 

To man, tins mighty transformation seems impossible ; but 
how often, when thinking over his history, have I befen re- 
minded of the words of our Lord, I am the light of the 
world 1” Job S— had been walking in the light many years 
when I saw him on this occasion ; from a babe in Christ he 
had been growing towards the full stature of a man in Chnst. 
Happily lor him, he had been instructed in the Scriptures 
when a child ; God had blessed him with a pious mother, and 
now he was reaping the benefit of her instructions. He united 
himself with a Christian congregation, and joyfully availed 
himself of the appointed ordinances of Christ- To him it was 
a precious privilege to worship with the saints of the Most 
High. His soul “ was satisfied as with marrow and fatness,^' 
Psa. Ixiiu o. 

Wonderful was the change wrought in him by the mighty 
power of the grace of God. Job S — is such an instance as it 
is possible to consider along with those recorded for our* 
instruction in the ^ible ; hence it shows the work of the Holy 
Spirit to be still the same as at first. When Paul first 
preached Christ, all who heard him were amazed, and said. 

Is not this he that destroyed them which called on this name 
in Jerusalem?” Acts ix. 21. And then when he writes to 
Timotlliy, and expresses his thankfulness to God for making 
him a minister, as if to magnify the grace of God, he says <» 
himself, ‘‘ Who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
injurious,” 1 Tim. i. 13 ; and when enumerating the black list 
of evil doers who shall not enter the kingdom of God, he says 
to tlie Corinthian converts, “ And such were some of you ; but 
ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God,” 1 Cor. 
vi, 1 1. And to the Ephesian believers he writes, “And you hath 
he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins,” Eph. ii. 1. 

The history and the experience of Job S — serve to show 
distinctly, that the gospel of Christ is now, as it was in the 
apostle’s time, “ the power of God unto salvation to every 
ope that believeth.” Let no one, then, despair ; but come fqr 
pardon, salvation, and peace, to Jesus Christ, “the spme 
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msd lo-4ay, and fw ever/^ Hnwver dark or blind 
any one tnay be» Ine own wot ds az^, X am come a ligiti into 
tba worlds lltat whosoever believeth on me should not abide in 
darkness and He that belleveth on laae hatli everlaslmg 
liife,” John xii. 46; vi 47. m. w^ 


A PISTKICT VISITOB'8 NOTE-BOOK. 

: TfeERE is no duty which the district visitor finds so difficult, 

^ if I may judge from my own experience, as that of bringing 
before the minds of unconvinced, unconcerned pinners the 
necessity of repentance, and the unspeakable jmportance of 
seeking the Saviour now while it is called to-day, before the 
night’* of death “cometh/* Fully to discharge this obli- 
gation is confessedly difficult in all cases ; but the minister 
of Christ, or the Scripture reader, goes .with the avowed and 
only object of leading souls to God, and may in a great mea- 
sure avoid tlie introduction of any topics, calculated to divert 
him from it ; while, on the other hand, the district visitor is 
expected and enjoined to manifest an interest in the temporal 
as well as the spiritual concerns of those under her care ; and 
thus there is continual danger lest the one should occupy her 
time and thoughts to the exclusion of the other. 

I was early warned against this evil by the earnest admo- 
♦nition of the watchful pastor under whose direction I had 
commenced my work. ‘^The one great purpose,*' said he, 
‘‘which I desire to have impressed upon my own mind, and 
which should always be present to yours in visiting the poor, 
is to lead them* to Christ; to make, as it were, a step each 
time, through God*8 grace, in the way of everlastinjj life. 
The step may not be made ; no result may appear ; but let 
this be your object, the one aim of your inmost soul, and its 
secret prayer. You will be continually called upon to hear 
the history of aome temporal affliction or anxiety, and it will 
be easy and pleasant for you to give your sympathy, and 
sometimes your aid ; but r€pnember you are never to rest here* 
If you are ever tempted to think that your errand is accom- 
plished when you have relieved some bodily sufiPering or want, 
be careful that you do not yield to the thought. IN ever forget 
that you are sent to minister to the soul ; and, weak as your 
endeavours may be, and powerless as your words may seem, 
think in whose service you are, and who has piomis^ tb be 
with you, and never feel that you have done all you are 
to do unless the w^ords have been spdken, and the 
i efibrt made.” 
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This caution sanic deep into my hmriy and no long period 
elapsed before ea^iierieric© taught me how greatly i had 
needed it. On one of the fbnst a^d mornings of early winter^ 
I was requested to csdl and see the youn^ wif^ of a day^ 
labourer, named Belton, of whom, though living in my district, 
I knew but little, because I had percrived clearly that I was 
an unwelcome visitor, whose assistance was not required. 
Now, the case was different. The husband had been long out 
of work ; the wife, with an infant, a fortnight old, was in need 
of comforts^which they had not the means of obtaining; I went, 
therefore, secure of meeting no r€!l)ulse. 

After knocking vainly, without reply, I opened the door, 
and entered the cold, dirty, cheerless room. I advanced to the 
foot of the stairs, and ^sk^ ^rmission to come up, If you 
like,” said the voice of Mrs, Belton, in no very cordial tones ; 
and, as I ascended the dark staircase, she came forward from 
the chamber with her infant in her arms. Seeing me, her 
manner changed ; she drew a chair to the warm fire-sidcy 
dusted it with a child’s pinafore, which was lying upon the 
floor, and showed me her baby, with something, though not so 
much as there might have been, of a mother’s tenderness in ,her 
face. Poor little one I The Sunday newspaper lying upon 
the window-sill ; the fumes of tobacco which filled the room ; 
the repulsive look of an older child, with matted hair and un- 
washed face, who ceased from teasing the thrush in his wicker 
cage, as I went in — all spoke of the training that awaited her, 
if she remained in this world of sin and sorrow. 

It was a pitiful story that Mrs Belton told me, when a few 
kindly inquiries, and a few expressions of sympathy, had partly 
unlocked her heart. But, alas! it was no uncommon tide* 
She had been “ used to poverty ” all her life, she said ; it was* 

no new thing” to her. I could gather that she had been one 
of a large family, brought up in extreme indigence ; and she 
had married with no better prospect before her ; for her hus- 
band, as I knew froin others, though the poor woman did not 
hel^aelf tell me, was a man of the lowest character, and on that 
account (iontinually unemployed. 

There was a repelling expression in Mrs, Belton’s counte- 
nance, even while she was speaking to me of her troubles ; and 
I felt hopeless of doing her any go<gl, for both her spiritual 
and her temporal need seemed far beyond my means of help, 

I gave her a little present relief, however, and a few articl^ 
of clothing for her baby, which she receiv^ with a coM, dis^ 
ieatisfled word of thanks. I then, flnding it very difficult to 







mutf 0n ih^ or to say what to my hoart I wlsM 

^ to say, ga^e ^ay to the fedmg of discsoorngeOient, bade Mm. 

; BeUon go^ momingj wiade my way down the dark staii^ 
etAj with % Sense of relief in having fulfilled a most disagree- 
able imf, 

I had reached the outer door, and my hand was on the latch, 
and my foot upon the threshold, when conscience at the in- 
itdnt made me stop. What had I done for tlie soul of tMs 
|»00r, ignorant woman ? What step had I taken to lead her to 
the l^viour ? I had indeed spoken of the mferOy htely vouch- 
! sOfed to lier, and she had answered with the vague, unmeaning 
assent which is of such little worth ; but what had I said of 
Him who only could give rest to the weary and heavy-laden, 
ind salvation to the never-dying soul ? 

With secret self-reproach and shame, I hastily returned. 

I wish to leave a little book with you, Mrs B — I said, in 
answer to her look of surprise ; and, unasked, I again took my 
seat by the fire-side. I knew that she could read ; and I 
selected from my store a narrative which I hoped might 
awaken salutary thought. ‘‘ You have now some quiet time/' 
I continued, “ such as you cannot expect to have by and by. 
I^et me ask you to read this little book with attention, and 
with an earnest prayer that, for Christ’s sake, the Holy Spirit 
would bless it to your soul. If you do this, I am sure you 
will find both help and comfort from it." 

She was silent, and there was no encouragement in her looks, 
but I proceeded ; the weight of my neglected duty still press- 
ing upon my mind. Shall I stay a little longer, and read a 
few verses from the Bible, while your baby is asleep]^" 

She looked down at the infiint lying upon her lap. “ If you 
like," she answered, listlessly ; and, opening my little Testa- 
ment, I made choice of a chapter which afforded me a fitting 
subject with which to connect the gospel message that I was 
anxious to deliver. 

Dear reader, have you e^r felt how hard it is to speak of 
the Saviour whom you love, when the heart of your hearer is 
cold and uninterested, when the thoughts are evidently wander- 
; iug, and the eye is attracted by the veriest trifle that comes 
before it ? If so, you can enter into my feelings while trying 
to awaken some care for^her, soul in the mind of Mrs B— ; 
and you can sympathize in my disappointment when,' the door 
below being beard to open, and the boy throwing himself down 
tC look through a crack in the floor, his mother, visibly glad 
of the interruption, endeavoured, by a laugh, to direct tny i 
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albteDtion to hm contiiTa^ct* It was husband wbg oame kfA 
was not much older than his wife, hdt vice had wrifcfen ife i 
characters legibly cm his features j and I left the house witfi# 
depressed spirit and a deeper conviction that while, in the hop^ « 
of His blessing, we must leave no means untried, it is God alone 
I who can change the heart. 

But there were comfort and encouragement for me under the 
humble roof to which my next visit was paidi It .was but one 
small room, tenanted by a blind mdn and his wife, both some- 
what advanced in years, and yet not old. . The poor man had 
been deprived of sight by an accident in his boyhood, and 
having been taught the trade of „a basket-maker, through the 
ch^ity of some benevolent individuals, he gained a scanty 
subsistence witli the help of his wife, an industrious, hard- 
working woman. On 'my first visit I had found him alone, 
and he thankfully acceded to my offer of coming. to read to { 
him, wishing me to begin at once. I chose the thirty-seventh j 
Psalm, chiefly, I believe, because it had been a favourite with 
a dear jfiriend whom I had lost ; and surely God accepted the 
silent prayer with which I began this solemn duty, and gave 
his promised blessing. The poor man listened as if Christ’s 
words and Christ’s promises were alike new to him ; and this, 
as I found afterwards, was indeed the case, for he had lived in 
the utter neglect of public worship, and his wife was unable to 
read. He received my simple comments with earnest atten- 
tion; thanked me again and again for the beautiful chapter;” 
and often recurred to it on subsequent occasions with evident 
delight. 

By degrees, as my visits became habitual, I began to 
perceive that little preparations, which assured me of my wel- 
come, hgfd been made. First, the hearth was clean swept up, 
and the small room was set in order ; then a green cover, no 
doubt reserved for Sunday use, was put upon the table ; 
another week or two, and I no longer found Mrs. Martin^ 
bustling about her household worj^ if at home, but sitting at 
her needle, and her husband in his arm-chair by the fire. Last 
of all, the pet canary, whose singing had sometimes over- 
powered my voice, was taken down from his place by the 
window, and made to do penance for his ill-timed melody in 
the shadow of a small recess belpw the clock. 

These are trifling details to record, but the district visitor 
knows how cheering is the tale they tell. I had the hope, too, 
that it was not for pay own sake alone, but chiefly for the 
sage which I b^rought, flhat I was welcomed. After a little 
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tm^ dtu^ Wibidi I had endeitvoiuped^ ia iiHich weakness, yeiT 
I triiat with lalthltilness of purpose, to lead those poor, people 
to the Savimr, the blind man told me of his great desire to go 
to pubik srorsMp, and asked if a boy couW be sent fron^^ the 
Sni^ay school every sabbath mcmiing, to conduct him. His 
wife, he said, could not manage to go till the after-part of the 
day, but there was no reason, except his Vant of sight, why he 
^uld stay at home. I ne^ not say that this request was 
giladly complied with ; and a fe^ days afterwards I had the 
liappiness of seeing poor Martui take his place in the house of 
GW, there to hear more fully declared the free irfWtations of 
the gospel, and I would humbly trust to be brought, by the 

S acious influence of the Holy Spirit, to Him who is the 
ght of life. 

It was upon the Martins, then, that I had next to call when 
I left the cheerless dwelling of Mrs. Belton. The blind man 
was at home alone; a circumstance which I did not regret, 
because I had frequently remarked that he spoke of spiritual 
things with less restraint and deeper earnestness in the absence 
of his wife. This morning he had much to tell me before I 
began to read. In the previous week he had attended ^ 
Cottage Lecture for the. first time in his life ; and the inte- 
rest with which he had listened to the plain and familiar 
exposition pf Scripture truth might be gathered from the 
animation of his look and tone. He hop^ that they should 
not miss a single evening throughout the winter. But then 
came a trouble after this. He had prepared for morning wor- 
ship as usual the day before, but waited in vain for the coming 
of his little guide, and upon inquiring it was found that the 
poor boy was himself kept at home by the u ant of shoes. I 
felt sorry for Martin’s disappointment, especially as I knew 
not how to suggest a remedy for an evil which was likely to 


be of frequent recurrence. The blind man, however, with the 
readiness of a willing mind, had thought of another plan. He 
was no longer going to be dependent upon the boy. There was 
a neighbour round fiie oorn^, a decent man, who always went, 
and he intended to ask him that very night to call for him 
every Sunday. 

I told poor Martin truly that I rejoiced to see his anxiety to 
attend the house of God, and that I was sure if be went tha^e 
seeking to learn the way of lalvatioi?, and not resting in the 
outwai^ service, he would find a blessing through the ap- 
pjpinted mean^ of ^aoe. I then spoke of the peace of mind, 
the happmess, which the true Christian, and none but the 





•Christiattj fcnowfic. He assented urilii an appearaniee of deep 
feeling, and reverted to the day of my <5rst reading to hhn as ' 
the period from irMch nefw thoughts had sprung np in iife 
mind, desires VMoh«^ had never Mt l)efbre, and each a sen^ 
of hk own sinfulness as made him see that there could be no 
hope for him without the Saviour. 

How delightful to speak of the love of <5k)d and the atoning 
death of Christ to (me who thus expressed himself, in simple 
language and with every token of sincerity! Again and 
again I urged him to pray for the help of the Holy Spirit, 
who alone had led him thus far, and who would teach him 
more of Divine truth the more earnestly hfi sought for it. I 
repeated to him another of those promises, which he had always 
seemed to receive with such implicit faith~‘^ Then shall ye 
know, if ye follow on to know the Lord.” After this I read 
to him from the book that he was beginning to loi^ ; — pray- 
ing that the gracious Saviour, who in his life of suffering h^re 
had compassion for the blind, would mercifully grant to this 
man light in his soul, that hereafter his eyes might ‘‘ see the 
King in his beauty/* and behold the land that is very far 
off/* Isa. xxxiii. 17. 

I left the house comforted and Strengthened. I felt, as I 
had often felt before, that the district visitor, little as she may 
be able to do for others, is assuredly benefited in her own soul 
by the sincere endeavour. Again I thanked God, and took 
courage. Again I resolved that, with hk help, whether met 
by indifference like Mrs. Belton’s, or by grateful attention 
such as the Martins had shown, it should be my aim and object 
amongst the poor, as opportunity was given me, to lead them 
to ‘‘ the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world,** John i, 29. E. w. ' 

TRACT ANECDOTE. 

TRACTS AMiONO BAILORS. — “ A BAIST INCDEEa).” 

In the work of circulating the Scriptures and tracts, sailors 
themselves are sometimes important auxiliaries. The follow- 
ing case is related by a sailor’s missionary : — 

‘‘ As I was visiting the ships this morning, and giving each 
sailor a tract, the mate of a vessel asked me if I had any 
treating doctrinal points. I said, I believed I had ; and 
then gave him one on regeneration, i^r which he gave me 
the following interesting account. ‘ 1^/ said he, ^ I have to 
attribute my conversion to reading a religious tract, previous 
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to unhappy amii, Bea«g under deep oon- 

viotion, I hft# "sDiight for peace in vatione iva^s, hut could 
find none^ at this tune a sailoi* bekmfte to a ship in 
€he aaaijSWi! to give out a tm tra#fe came 

to our h®hwuifi .and ;^khif d own, sail^ ‘BapsO^ ehipmate^ 
Xhave got eonie tracts ‘ held out M.hand, and 

^ gavo me fifce title m one was, * A Saipt ^eed/ the 
dther I do not iwwurbesr« When we ’got to «ea 1 took the 
tracts out of my c^t and rea4 llem, and J thac they 
^ Were just what I wanted ; light bioke in upon my mind, and, 
by God’s gra^, atteuding to thel^ instmction, I^was led to 
the enjoyment of the peace of God, and since then I have 
gone on my way rejoicing in the Lord.* ** 


THE SURE GUIUE. 

The starry firmament on high 
Aad all tha glories of the sky, 

Yet shine not to thy praise, O Lord, 

So brightly as thy written word : 

The hopes that holy word supplies, 

Its trum divine and precepts wise ; — 

In each a heavenly beam I see, 

And every beam conducts to thee. 

When taught by painful truth to know 
That all is vanity below. 

The sinner roams from comfort far. 

And looks in vain for sun or star; 

Soft gleaming then those lights divine 
Through all the cheerless darkness shine. 

And sweetly to the ravished *eye 
Disclose the Day-spring from on high. 

The heart in sensual fetters bound, 

And bMpen as the wintiy ground, 

Confe^ms, Lord, thy quickening ray ; — 

Thy word can charm the spell away, 

With genial influence can beguile 
The frozen wilderness to smile, 

Bid living waters o'er it flow, 

And all m paradise below. 

Almighty Lord! the sun shall fail. 

The moon fiwget her njghtly tale. 

And deej^t silence hush on high 
The radiant chorus of the sky i 
But fiited for everlasting years, 

Unmoved amidst the wreck of spheres, 

* Thy word shall shine in cloudless day. 

When heaven and earth shall pass awa^. 

Sm B« OBkItT. 




PATTY’S LIGHT. 

Ti?ih«l!tedes of an autumn evening were rapidly obscuring the 
landscape, when Daniel Bligh reached his cottage on the hill- 
side, and gladly threw down the implements with which his 
day^s labour had been wrought, exclaiming that he had scarcely 
expected to arrive before being overtaken by an apprbaching 
storm. 

We’re going to have a bad night, or I’m not weather- 
wise,” continued Daniel, “so I think, wife, you’d better stuff 
a wisp of straAV into that broken pane, and make fast the doors 
and windows at once. Come, Patty, I’m ready for supper. 
What is the child doing there? Why donY you shut the door? 
and we sliivering here ! ” , 

“ I thought 1 saw somebody coming up the hill, father,” 
replied a pleasant-looking girl, who stood holding the door a 
very little way open ; “ may be it’s a stranger who might ask 
rest or shelter, or want to know the way or something.” 

“ And what have we to do with that ? Shut the door, I say ; 
what makes you trouble your head about strangers ?” 

“Only because the Bible says, ‘Be not unmindful to en- 
tertain them,’ father, and sometimes they bring a blessing with 
them.” 

“Stuff! so^^u would let in eveiy thief who might cross 
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the hill, and lose your supper for the hope of a blessing, as 
you call it.” 

Yes, I wottld take the chance of the supper,” replied Patty, 
sdliling, for when people try to do just e,8 God tells them, 
he’ll take cate they don’t come to any real harm by it.” 

You are a saucy gipsy to argue with your old fe^er, just 
as if you knew best, because you’ve got a little school learning 
into your head ; but I’m not to be talked into love of your 
ways, so just put up that shutter, and stop the light and the 
warmth from offering any body a welcome hhre.” And Daniel 
seated himself in his comfortable chair in the chimney corner, 
while his wife was dishing the savoury fkre, the odour of which 
had for some minutes considerably whetted the appetite of her 
hungry husband. 

Patty perfectly understood the half^pettish, half-indulgent 
tone in which the old man had seemed to reprove her, and 
going behind his chair, she gently drew close to him, pitting 
her hand on his shoulder, and whispered, “If father would 
try to love the Lord Jesus Christ, he would find how pleasant 
it is to do little things that he bade us, trusting him all the 
while for what may happen to come of it.” 

“ Ay, ay, I dare say. If you weren’t a good girl, Patty, I 
should say it’s all cant. But come, I want my supper ; you 
may say grace if you like, and then you shall read me a 
chapter. We’re going to have a rough night, and I dare say 
you’ll think yourself all the safer for reading your Bible before 
you go to sleep.” 

Patty might have been heard to heave a gentle sigh, as her 
&ther spoke, for it was not the first time he had manifested a 
superstitious reverence for the letter of God’s word, when a 
consciousness of human inability to turn aside calamity had 
crept around his heirt, while the spirit of that word was dis- 
tasteful, and submission to it was far from his thoughts. In 
fact, practical religion in its true origin was a thing Daniel 
Bligh ridiculed in every body but his daughter, and tolerated 
in her, chiefly because she was his only child, the darling of 
his old age, and both fkther and mother were proud of every- 
thing she pleased to say or do. 

“ Mayn’t I leave the shutter the very least bit open, father, 
just for a little while, and put up the bar by and by ? This is 
the only house on this side the hill you know, and if any body 
should lose his way the gleam of light might be a gmde for 
him.” 

“Well, well, as you will; only if stragglers come this i 
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way, I’ll just answer them myself, and they may shelter if 
they please in the old shed. It is going to be a night, sure { 
enough ! — Hark, do you hear the wind All did hear it very 
plainly, and Patty, having arranged the . shutter to her satis- 
faction, sat down to the comfortable table, and with meekness 
and solemnity offered thanks to God, as her father had desired, 

“ What’s the reason you always finish with ‘ through Jesus 
Christ ?’ ” suddenly asked Daniel, after a moment or two. 

Because the Lord Jesus Christ saii^ to his disciples, 

‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give 
it you find, ‘ No man cometl^ unto the Father, but by me.’ 
There is no reason why God should give us anything but 
trouble and anger, except for the sake of his Son Jesus Christ.” 

I can’t see that at all, Patty ; when we try to do the best 
we can, one is as good as another.” j 

Yes, for the Bible tells us that we are all bad together, i 
father, until the Lord Jesus sends us the Holy Spirit to teach 
us about him.” 

Ah, well, I’ve earned and kept a good character these 
many years, without any body’s help ; and I don’t think so 
lightly of a good character as you seem to do, Miss Patty. 
But you are only a silly young thing yet.” 

Father,” said Patty, the Lord Jesus Christ spoke once 
about heavenly things being sometimes hid from the wise and 
prudent, and revealed unto babes.” 

What a memory you’ve got, child!” said Daniel, with 
mingled pride in his daughter, and uneasiness at the point con- 
tained in her remark ; and then hastened to change the subject. 

Daniel Bligh was a respectable man, one of the better class 
of country labourers, having worked on one estate for many 
years, where he had earned, as he said, a uood character ; and 
on this he prided himself so highly, as i6 imagine he needed 
nothing further to recommend him to the fitvour of a heavenly 
Master, when compelled to resign his place on earth. Indeed, 
no one had ever presumed to dispute this since Daniel had 
reformed from some habits of earlier life, until Patty brought 
home “her learning” from the village school, and sturdily 
maintained an opinion that the Bible must be right, and fur- 
thermore that the Bible said, “ There is hot a just man upon 
earth that doeth good, and sinneth not.” Whereupon Daniel 
thought that some one at the school must have informed his 
child of certain events which occurred long before she wa« 
born, and felt insulted that she should be taught to insinuate - 
that he was “ no better than he should be,” even now. Patty’s 
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learning" would thein have been cut short, but for her earnest 
petition to continue at school, where she became the first fruits 
of the labours of love, of some recent settlers in the neigh- 
bourhood ; , and having learned that “ secret of the Lord" 
which is “ with them that fear him,” it had become the earnest 
desire of her heart to interest her parents in the great subject 
of their souls’ salvation, and to adorn the, doctrine she loved 
in her ovvn life and conversation. 

As the little party sat at supper, the storm increased in 
sound and violence ; but between the gusts Patty’s quick ear 
distinguished footsteps, which were immediately followed by 
a gentle tapping at the cottage door. Patty sprang from 
her seat, but not before her father, striding across the kitchen, 
had laid his hand upon the latch, and demanded who wa^ 
there. A voice replied, that a stranger who was hastening 
to the nearest village had lost his road, and sought either 
direction, or a temporary shelter from the fury of the in- 
creasing storm. 

You will let him come in I’m sure, father,” said Patty, 
beseechingly. Daniel looked at her, hesitated a moment, thcii 
raised the latch, and a gentleman of benevolent aspect, in a 
tourist’s dress, stepped into the cottage. 

‘‘ I have miscalculated distances to-day,” said he, ‘‘ and shall 
be grateful for your directions to’ the nearest place where tra- 
vellers can be accommodated, and where 1 may remain at least 
until daybreak.” 

The night is so wild and dark, he will never find the way, 
father,” said Patty. You know there’s the brook to cross, 
and it will be swelling with the rains ; he cannot see the stones 
to step upon,” 

“Well, sir,” said Daniel, “you had better sit down here 
awhile at anj^ rate, for Patty <loesri’t think the shed good 
enough for you I can see. And if the night gets^no worse, 
m guide y^ou down the hill myself.” — “ That’s a dear father,” 
said Patty softly, as she passed him to take the stranger’s hat 
and stick, while her mother inquired after the condition of his 
coat, and placed a chair within the benefit of the blaze and 
sparkle of the cheerful wood fire, kindly inviting him to partake 
of their homely, but wholesome and savoury fare, at the same 
time carving a fresh slice of bacon, which bissed aloud in 
the pan. 

“ This is indeed a change,” said the traveller, “ and I grate- 
fully accept your kindness, thanking God for guiding my 
steps tliis way, though I must certainly have wandered on, 
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cold, hung^ry, and weary, and very soon half drowned besides, 
but for the light that gleams through your window/' 

“ That was Patty’s light,’’ said her father ; if she wasn’t 
a self-willed child, the shutter would have been closed and 
barred long ago ; but she got some odd fancy about wandering | 
travellers, and I don’t often care to be hard with her.” i; 

Then, next to God, I must thank you, my kind young 
friend,” said the stranger, and, for the sake of other benighted | 
travellers, hope that Patty’s light may long shine on the hill.” 

Patty, who was re-arranging the table, acknowledged the 
stranger^ address by a modest curtsey, while a thought* swelled 
into a prayer from her heart, that the stranger wiio spoke of 
thankfulness to God might be able to say something to her 
father about Jesus Christ and a sinner’s salvation. 

After seeing his guest comfortably refreshed, Daniel rose 
and opened his door to look out, when he was instantly assailed 
by such a terrific gust of wind and rain, as afibrded sufficient 
evidence of the state of things outside, and hastily closing it 
he returned to the fire. * 

You’ll be like to stop here till daybreak, sir, I reckon, 
for it isn’t fit for a dog to gc out to-night ; and may be wife ! 
and Patt}?- will make up a bed as good for a weary liead as 
dame Best could give you at the Red Cow.” 

I Again tlie stranger expressed his thanks, and after some 
i little friendly contest about ‘‘ trouble” and “ no trouble/’ the 
I matter was settled, and the little party drew closer to the fire 
j as the wind howled louder, and the rain beat more fiercely 
I around the dwelling. 

j “ It’s a wild night for sure,” said Daniel, ‘‘ and with your 
leave, sir, Patty shall do as she ’was going just as you came to 
the door — read us a chapter in her Bible,” [ 

‘‘ May be the gentleman will read for us, father,” saidJPatty, 
quickly. * 

‘*1 like you to read to me; it doesn’t need better,” said 
Daniel, in a tone wliich Patty newer controverted. 

And I shall greatly prefer to listen,” said the stranger 
kindly, nothing could more rejoice my heart,” 

Patty, ignorant of affectation, simply proceeded to do as 
she was bidden, reading in a calm and gentle voice tJie 90tli 
and 91st Psalms. 

That’s good reading enough for anybody,” said Daniel 
proudly. ^ 

“ oil have chosen comfortable words, my young friend,” 
said the stranger ; ‘‘ may I ask if you feel their powerful 
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meaning ? To dwell in ‘ the secret place of the Most High/ 
to abide under the ‘ shadow of the Almighty/ is no light 
blessing. Bo you know the way to such a safe and happy 
resting place ?’* 

“ Is it not that ‘ being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ/ sir ?” said Patty, timidly. 

‘‘It is indeed,” said the stranger, “and they who come to 
God through the death of his l&n, find that ‘ all things’ are 
theirs in him. Pardon, safety, peace, enjoyment in a loving 
Father’s arms. I rejoice to find that you know something of 
this blessedness. And you, my kind host, I trust you have 
accompanied your child into this only refuge for sinners.” 

“ I doi/t see the case just as Patty does,” said Daniel, awk- 
v ardly. “ You see she went to school where some well- 
meaning ladies have it all their own way, and she learned what 
they taught her, and keeps to it too.” 

“ ‘ Which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of man, 
but of God/” gently repeated the traveller. “A greater 
teacher than good ladies must visit that school.” 

“Yes sir,” said Patty, looking up intelligently to the 
speaker, “ while the kind ladies taught me things about Jesus, 

I know that ‘ God did reveal them’ to me at the same time 
‘ by his Spirit.’ ” 

“ It doesn’t seem such a wonderful thing for Patty to be 
saved, as she calls it,” interrupted Daniel. “ She hasn’t done 
much amiss since she came into the world.” 

“ And yet she trusts to the only Saviour, who died, ‘ the 
just for the unjust, to bring us to God / and is saved from | 
wrath through him, and finds acceptance with God only by 
him. As regards the need of a Saviour, we are all alike, for 
‘ all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God.’ ” 

At this moment the storm wrhich had been raging without, 
seemed to have reached its climax ; a whirlwind was sw eeping 
furiously past, and a loud crash close to the cottage followed 
in the momentary lull. The whole party started, and Daniel 
himself changed countenance. 

There’s the old shed blown down,” cried he ; “I’m glad 
I didn’t leave the cow there to-night.” 

Then came a burst of hail which clattered over their heads, 
imposing an awed silence upon each. When it was possible to 
be heard, the stranger, looking up to the roof, remarked, 

“ This is indeed a fearful storm ! Why is it that we do not 
feel that pelting hail ?” 

“ Why ? Because you’ve got a strong roof over need, I 
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should think, and no mystery,” said Daniel, in surprise at the 
question. 

“ And why are we not blown away in this terrific gale ?” 

Just because, again^ there are four stout walls round you, 
I should think,” said Daniel. 

And why were we not sitting in your old shed ?” again 
suggested the stranger. 

“ Why ? Because we have the sense to prefer a strong, well- 
built house that is able to stand a storm, before a tumbling 
old shed j^hat wanted only a blast to crush it,” replied Daniel, 
as much surprised at the development of his own argumen- 
tative powers, as at the supposed folly of such questions. 

My kind host,” said the stranger, you have spread before 
us an emblem of God’s precious gospel. ^ The wrath of God 
is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
eousness of men/ and must sweep all before it to everlasting 
destruction, excepting those whom a strong shelter covers, 
whom a strong arm guards, whom a sure foundation supports. 
Jesus Christ, the Holy One of God, alone could 'endure the 
weight of that storm without being crushed beneath it, and he 
did so for sinners. He endured God’s righteous anger against 
sin, that whosoever cometh to him, believing in him, should 
not perish beneath it, but have everlasting life. He is the 
strong roof to shelter them, keeping out all the indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish that they deserve, and 
shutting them safely in to all the warmth and comfort, peace 
and happiness of his Father’s house. He alone can clasp in 
the strong embrace that no power can rend ; while all who 
trust to tlieir own goodness, or rest on any other foundation, 
will one day be found, like your fallen shed, a helpless, base- 
less ruin. Let us kneel down and ask now for gr^ce and sense 
to prefer the well-built refuge on the sure foundation, and 
accepting the offered hand of love in Christ Jesus, ent^ into 
the secret place of the Most High, and be as safe from wrath 
and danger, and the punishment of sin, as we have been under 
your good roof to-night from the violence of this terrific storm.” 

Daniel Bligh had never heard the gospel in a storm before ; 
his conscience was busy ; and, confounded and overconie, he 
covered his fiice, and knelt with the stranger to pray a real 
prayer before they retired to rest. 

With the bright clear morning, after yielding to the en- 
treaties of the little family to partake of their early meal, and 
to ^peak to them more of Jesus and his complete salvation, 
the traveller went on his way, guided by Daniel in person, 
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and endeavouring to return the kindness by pointing out tiie 
narrow way that leadeth unto life, in the footprints of the 
man of sorrows, as for the joy that was set before him he 
endured the cross and despised the shame. 

And for you, my dear young friend,’* said he, as he took 
leave of the grateful Patty, “ I need only repeat my wish that 
your light may long shine on the hill — not only that which 
lighted my way last night, but that which GodV grace has 
kindled in your heart, the light of the knowledge of his glory, 
as it shines in the face of Jesus Christ. May it gjpw bright 
and warm within to your own happiness, and shine faitlifully 
and steadily- without, to guide other wanderers to the haven of 
rest, and to ‘ glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ ” t. 


FELLOWSHIP WITH CHRIST. 

Fellowship is joint participation, partnership, communion, — 
enjoyment of this partnership, in the privileges and benefits 
which it brings. The Christian’s state is fellowship with God, 
fellowship with God as a Father in Jesus Christ. This is his 
present state ; this will be his everlasting state : he shall 
never perish, for his Father is greater than all, and no bne is 
able to pluck him out of his Father’s hands. He has also a 
real enjoyment of this state, a blessed consciousness of it, so 
that it is an actual state, and he can say “ Tnily my fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.” 

This is ti. fellowship of God with the Christian. It is the 
gift of God to him. He was once far off ; but he has been 
brought nigh to God by the blood of Jesus Christ. He was 
alienated from God by nature, and an enemy to him by wicked 
works; but*' he has been reconciled through the Saviour’s 
death in the body of his flesh. He was condemned, and under 
the j^t anger of God ; but the Son of God has been made a 
curse in his stead. He has borne his sins in his own body on 
the tree. He has been made a sin-offering instead of guilty 
man, that man might be made the righteousness of .God 
through him. God has thus reconciled the guilty man to 
himself. He has ^slotted out his trangressions, and presented 
him holy, unblamable, and unreprovable in hig sight, in the 
obedience and death of his own dear Son. Now, man has 
God’s fellowship with him, and has received from God the 
word of reconciliation. He has a present state of phace with 
God, which is no more to be broken. God is his Fath^ 
and his Friend. God will be his Father and his Friend Sfer 





ever. God has™ justified him freely tfai^Ugh the redemption 
which is In Christ Jesus his Lord. And there is no more 
condemnation to him bepause he is in* Christ, l^hom he 
has justiftedj th«^ he hath also glorified. And nothing shall 
separate them from that love of which is in Christ Jesus 
the Lord. This is God’s fdiowship with man. It is the i 
Divine gift^o the Christian man. G^ is no enemy | 

to him, but is one with him through the giftof his Sou for 
him. God loves him, meets him in peace, unites witli him, 
walks witfl him; works with him,, and of his own grace bestows 
upon him this blessed gift of everlasting fellowship with him, 
in his Son. 

It is matins fellowship with God. This is the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the mind and heart of man. Because God has 
fellowship with him, he has adopted him as a son, and has 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into his heart, teaching him to 
love him as a Father, and to call him Father. This Divine 
Spirit has awakened him from his carelessness, has convinced 
him of sin, has given him a true repentance, and has enabled 
him to believe in Christ to the saving of his soul. The Spirit 
has thus converted him from the error of his way to God, 
He has given him a new heart, and a new spirit, and trans- 
formed him in the renewing of his mind. Now he is no 
longer an enemy to God, or a wanderer from God, or a rebel 
against God. He is now one with God, reconciled in his 
heart to God, loving him, and desiring to serve him, obey him, 
and enjoy him for ever. His fellowship witli sin, and the 
world, and Satan, is broken off. He has a lellowship with 
God, and it is his delight and effort to maintain it, and car^-y 
it out, and to walk with and live under its influence. Being 
led by the Spirit of God, he is ru)w a child of God. Tl^e 
Spirit of God witnesses with his spirit. He has a blessea 
consciousness and enjoyment of this reconciliation. * Old 
things have passed away, all things have become new, and 
his part, his concord, his communion, the agreement of his 
heart, are with Christ. And he now walks with God his 
Saviour in newness of life. By this one Spirit he has access 
to the Father, Jn the Lord Jesus Christ. ^ 

This fellowship with God is maintained hy the power' of 
the Spirit of God dwelling within him. He leads him to 
make a solemn dedication of himself to God, a faithful, secret 
co^uaATit with God, In his own closet he is led to give up^ 
hli heart to the Saviour’s possession, and to the Saviour’s 
vice, really, spiritually, consciously. He feels himself no ; 
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loio^r bis emu He is baiig^t wHii a price, m^d be woidd 
glorify God ia bis body and bis spiHt, wMob are hi#. Every^* 
thing connected with the Lord’s, service becomes now a pl^- 
sure, and m attraction to 1^. He is led to be ii^tual in 
prayer, deeply interested in the word of God, fipffiig ©J^oy- 
ment in the worship of God* and in the assemblies of & 
people^ His ^ankfnl heart rejoices in the His 

watchM spirit?^ fears the power of sin. His gratitude to 
Christ leads him to labour f>r the web&upe of others. He 
desires to possess, and to display the mind of Christ*, in every 
relation in which he is placed. He loves to think of the 
Lord who has become his salvation. His meditations of him 
are pleasant to his heart. With joy he draws the living water 
out of tlie wells of salvation. 'As he has received Christ Jesus 
the Lord, so he strives to walk in him, in all things adorning 
his doctrine, and magnifying his grace. He thus cultivates 
and maintains that spiritual mind which is life and peace. 
This is the work of the Holy Spirit within him. This is the 
way in which God brings the heirs of salvation to glory. 
Thus he prepares his children for himself. Thus they makh 
their calling arid election sure. By the work of fe-ith, and 
patience of hope, and labour of love, they manifest tlieir elec- 
tion of God. God Hiain tains his fellowship with them, by the 
unchangeable purpose of his grace, and the unfailing word of 
his promise. And they maintain their fellowship with God, 
by the unceasing power of the Holy Spirit, who dwells with 
them, and walks with them, and continually renews and 
strengthens them God becomes their God, and they become 
his people. And this is for ever ; an everlasting covenant, 
never to be forgotten. 

This is a fellowship in glorious blessings. The parties in 
it are partners in an inheritance of everlasting glory. There 
has been a mutual interchange of the property of each. 
Tliere is a gracious participation in the final property of the 
union thus formed. Guilty man had nothing but guilt 
and condemnation. He was without life, dead in sin. This 
fearful load of guilt was laid upon Christ Its respmisibility 
was assumed by him. Its condemnation was irnputed to him. 
He endured it, com^tely, finally, triumphantly- Thus all 
that man had was laid upon Christ. And be has borne his 
griefs, and earned his sorrows. He has been wounded for 
man’s transgressions, and bruised for his iniquities. There h^ 
been a perfect transfer of guilt and condemnation, taking p 
off from man, who possessed it, and would haVe sunk under 
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it, it upon CMrist, who wasooinpleteily knoqeut of 

it, hut could Daiur it and atone Ibr it. Xliere ha» 
i^uaily real transfer of the perfecst obedience of Christ to 
guilty Justifying the ungodly, and imputing righteous- 
ness wilHiut works, even the righteousness of God by faith, 
to those who believe. All the merit of the Saviour’s work is 
given to man, all its rewards and ittainments are given freely 
to man, al! the glory which it has deserved Und purchased is 
bestowed upon man. The sinner is thus completely justified 
in Christ, and with Christ, and because Christ is justified. 
HS is a partaker with Christ.* Personally, poor and desti- 
tute ; in union, rich and glorified. In himself a sinful 
worm ; in Christ an heir of God, and a fellow- citizen with 
the saihts. In this fellowship, he is a joint heir with Christ 
of a kingdom which cannot be removed. lie has the Holy 
Spirit, the Comforter, to dwell with him for ever. He is 
thus a partaker of everlasting consolation, and good hope 
through grace. God has become his God, and has provided 
for him a city of everlasting habitation. These are the bless- 
ings which constitute the substance of this fellowship with 
God. All that God can give to man, all tha-t man’^ nature 
is competent to receive, is secured to the Christian in this 
fellowship in an everlasting covenant. And all things are 
his, because he is Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. 

Who can estimate the blessings of this union, the blessed- 
ness of this condition ? What want remains unsupplied ? 
What defect is there in man’s condition to be met ? How 
rich, how full, how abounding in mercies, is this state of 
grace ! Happy are the people who know the joyful sound. 
Happy are the people whose God is the Lord. God has said 
uhito their souls, I am thy salvation ; and in the blessed expe- 
rience of Iiis renewing and comforting Spirit, they can s£fy, 
Truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.” 

Dr, Tyng, 


OLD WILL CONNELL: OR, THE POWER OF THE WORD. 

One fine summer morning as John Brennan, an Irish Scripture 
reade;r, was wending his way along the high road in a remote 
district of his own country, he was overtaken by a gentleman 
driving alone in a phaeton. Looking up, he recognised him 
afl Mr. Marshall, a wealthy and benevolent Englishman, who 
had lately become the purchaser of a large estate, through part 



of wiiich t!iet passid^. Breitfilp^ liad h^aird modi ik 

Mr. tj& 6ne sincere^ desirous to do good, and 

bein^ influenced mainly by that desire in bis late^urchejid^ 
but, alb^tlidr unprepared to deal with the moral 

degradation iit which he found hjs new tenantry sti^P^be had 
begun to be Sorely discouraged, and almost to despair of gain- 
ing access to their minds on any subject beyond what might 
reSite to their n#re animal necessities. 

i^ohn Brennan took off his hat respectfully as Mr. Marshall 
cbdie up. ‘‘ Good day, friend,*’ said the latter courteously. 

‘*A good day to you, returned John; “and it i§ a 
good day for poor Ireland when such gentlemen as your 
honour ‘ come over and help her.’ ” 

Not quite satisfied of the sincerity of this speech, Mr. Mar- 
shall replied rather coldly, “ Ay, that is if they come over 
with that intent, or if, so coming, they find the matter practi- . 
cable. For myself, I hardly know yet what my intentions are, 
fkr less what may be my opportunities. I am still ‘ a stranger 
in a strange land.’ Do you live in this neighbourhood ?” 

“ Well, no, sir ; I’m rather a stranger here myself. Indeed 
I can’t be said to live any where in particular,” added John, 
smiling ; but though I don’t know much of these parts, I 
know you, sir, by sight, and have heard from many of your 
kindness.” 

“ My kindness, as you call it, remairjs to be proved,” re- 
turned Mr, Marshall, in the same cold and cautious manner ; 

“ for to say truth, I find no small difficulty in exercising it, 
save in a way that does no lasting good — I mean giving away 
money.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I agree with your honour, that does little or 
no good, except in the case of such as can’t work. But it does 
twenty, ay, a hundred times the good, teaching people to help 
themselves, that it does helping them out of your own pocket, 
and asking them to do nothing. That was a wise word Paul 
wrote, sir, ‘ If any will not work, neither should he eat.’ ” 

Mr. Marshall’s countenance relaxed a little, and, looking 
more kindly towards his fellow-traveller, he inquired, “ And 
how do you help yourself.^ what is your occupation ?” 

^^I’m a Scripture reader, sir,” — and John Brennan again 
raised Ms hat, partly ont of respect to the querist, but more 
out of reverence for the word of God which it was his privilege 
to read and circulate. 

“ Indeed !-— a Scripture reader ! Well, I wish you succeps 
in your work, friend ; more *fhan, I confess, 1 expect for you. 
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K vbg the conditioiai of Inland. But I own J aai rathe*f 
ptic!^ as to tfeo pofisibHity of openiog a way for the Bihle 
Into thajfeiMis of su^ poor creatures asi 1 have conversed withy 
; or rathiilfltlked to, here." 

‘‘ Ah1 sir, the Bible wilt open a way for itself, if we will 
only trust it. The psalmist says, ^ The entrance -of thy word 
giveth light ; it giveth understanding unto tie simple.* True, 
indeed, when the mind has grown old in ignorance, it often 
seems to«us as if it was lost entirely ; but where we can’t find 
it,*the word of God can?!^ for, 0 & Paul tells us, that it’s ^ sharper 
than any two-edged sword.* And again, writing to the Ephe- 
sians, he says, ‘ It is the sword of the Spirit,’ and if the Holy 
Spirit wields it, sir, ’twill do its work.!’ 

“ All true, I make* no doubt, if you begin early enough ; 
but what can you do with the old ?” 

“ Have patience with them, sir ; take them like children, 

‘ here a little and there a little,’ as the prophet says. To be sure, 
’tis not every old man or woman will submit to that ; but some 
will, and one will keep another in countenance, and good will 
be done with the Lord’s blessing; and .if only to a single soul, 
that’s precious in his sight. Oh, sir, if we can only get one ray 
of his light into the mind, ’tis marvellous how it will spread. 
If it would not delay you too long on your way, I could tell 
you of an old man I knew a few years ago ; <and whenever I 
think of him I say, truly, ‘ With God all things are possible.’ ” 

‘‘ I shall be glad to hear his story,” returned Mr. Marshall, 
and am quite willing to be convinced if I am. in error. But 
come, take a seat beside me, you can tell and I can listen more 
conveniently then. No apologies, no apologies,” he continued, j 
with a quickness of speech, and decision of manner, that com- j 
manded silence and obedience. ‘‘ Now, then, your story.” ^ | 

1 have not much of a story to tell you, sir,” replied Bren- j 
nan ; but the little I have is for God’s glory. The name of j 
the man I speak of waa William Connell — ‘ old Will Connell,’ 
he was called by the neighbours, many of whom, not young 
, themselves, never remembered him anything but old. He 
lived in the next county, in a lone wild place up in the moun- 
tains, far from the. means of grace, which, indeed, he eared 
nothing for. He called' himself a Protestant, but he married 
a Homan Catholic, and that added darkness to darkness, and 
i brought sorrow too, as seldom fails. His two sons followed 
mother’s religion, and, of* course, they also married 
Boman CSatholics. He had twp daughters; one married a 






Bamm o^er» popr crAata^i wa^ an Moi Sa | 

yon aee^ sir^ tb^ was not a chlnl^ as ontp niay say, by 
light could enter into his mind thimgh the means of his ow^ ) 
family; no, nor of his neighbours ^i^r,,for nott:.' ||e yamong 
them knew the Bible, or how to say a wmd to 014 about 
hisfflowl. , ^ ^ . 

“ "STell, sir, you may be sure his fimii^y and neighbours did 
al} i^ey could to turn him to pc^p>ery ; but though knew m 
dil^ence but the diJerence of name between the one religion 
ai^ the other, he resisted all their efforts better than many a 
wiser man. It was only obstinacy, and blind attachment to 
the dmrch of his fathers, to be sure, but it kept him from 
going further from the right way, as it pleased the Lord. 

This was the state of poor Will Connell when Mr. D. came 
to be curate of the parish. He was an active, pious young 
man, and lost no time in searching out for any, so-called, Pro- 
testants, that might be hidden in the retired parts so long that 
it was hardly known they were living at all. Among the rest 
he found out Will, and was grieved that an old man, who 
could hot live long, should be sunk in such stupidity and igno- 
rance. I am sure, sir, that nothing but firm faith in the 
power of the word, by the Holy Spirit, could have led Mr. D. 
to pay him a second visit, for it seemed as if ‘ darkness ’ and 
Hhe shadow of death’ had settled down on the poor man’s 
soul. The simplest truth he seemed unable to comprehend, 
and if at any time he appeared to take in what was said, the 
next tinfe Mr. D. called it was forgotten. 

I had been schoolmaster in the parish for some time, and 
one day Mr. D. came to the school while I was teaching one 
of the junior classes their Scripture lesson. When I had dis- 
missed them, he said to me, ‘ I’m thinking, John Brennan, of 
taking old Will Connell, as you do these little ones, and get-' 
ting him to commit some simple texts to memory. Who can 
tell what the effect may be?’ Well, sir, he did it ; and hard 
enough work it was to get Will even to repeat the words 
after him; but perseverance will do wonders, and at last 
he did succeed in getting the old man’s memory to retain a 
nipiber of precious texts, of Scripture, such as, ‘ The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from sdl sin ;* ^ Christ Jesus came' 
into the world to save sinners ‘ God so loved the world, that 
ha gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 

Sir, you would hardly believe the effect that this produced 
on old Will after a time. Understanding, conscience, hefift, 





all awoi», liltle by as if fir®®a a dead sleep; a^d at | 
las^ not only undeirstood tlie texts he had commiMed to 1 
mory, and which had often been explained to Mm; but wh^ i 
whole chft^rs were read, he took m thMr meaning, seeming ! 
as if be wi^ild devour them, ^8 one may say : he might have j 
said like Job, I have esteemed the word of God’s mouth ! 
more than my necessary food.’ That word, ‘ Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners,* laid hold of him above 
ail ; and the latter days of his life were almost entirely given 
to prayer* and praise. Sir, never saw the power of the 
gospel to make wis^ unto salvation more clearly than I did 
in poor old Will’s case. 

About a fortnight before hk death, his idiot daughter, 
who was the only one living in the house with him, by some 
accident set fire to a heap of wood that was piled up between 
his bed and the fireplace. The flames reached the bed where 
he lay, unable to help himself, and not only destroyed it with 
his clothes, but bum^ himself severely before he could be re- 
moved. The hut was burned to the ground, and one of his 
sons removed him into another close by. There he was, 
lying in a dark damp room, with no bed but straw, and scarcely 
anything to cover him, when Mr. D. called to see Mm. As 
soon as Will perceived him, he said, * Oh, sir 1 1 must tell you 
what I saw last night ; I was lying awake, thinking of all I 
suffered, and was grieving and troubled at the loss of my 
clothes, when a beautiful man, just about your age, sir — the , 
finest man I ever looked on, I couldn’t describe to you the 
beauty of his countenance — came and stood at the foot of my 
bed. ‘ Don’t be grieving or troubled, Will,’ says he, ^at the 
loss of your clothes, for I have a fine white garment ready for 
you.’ ‘ So, sir, I’m not troubled any more now, for I know 
the wMte garment is waiting, and it will soon be put upon 
me. 

Strange !” said Mr. Marshall. “ The poor man was dreg-m- 
ing, I suppose.” 

“Well, I incline to think he was dreaming, sir, though he 
himself was sure he was wide awake. A dream often comes 
like a reality, wtien the heart is full of some great as 

his was then. At any rate, it was a happy token of the state 
of his mind to have such a dream ; for if we don’t think of 
heavenly things when we are awake, we’ll hardly think of them 
I when we are asleep. Old Will di^ in a few days after, trust- 
ing in the Lord Jesus, and rejoicing in the certainty of being 
with him for ever*” 
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^It is an case,^’ absented Mr. Mlur* 

shsJl, and sho\ild instruct us to |3atienee with the dullest 

and most igunrant” 

^ Ahl ysis, sir; patienee, that^i tb® thii^. Wiy, we can 
teach nothing to a child without patience, much less to one 
pn&vm up in ignorance, and, least of all, to an old person 
tbid’s almost a cMld again. And the soul is worth it : if 
desus gave his blood, we may well give our time and trouble 
for it. ^ Let us not be weary in well doing ; for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not/ I have seen light •come into 
some minds, sir, as the stars peep out when the day is nigh 
gone ; you look to the west, and there’s one just beginning to 
twinkle ; in a while you look to the east and there’s another, 
and then another, and another, till the whole sky is lit up with 
their glory. So I have seen with some minds : it was only 
starlight, to be sure; but the stars .themselves shine from 
heaven, and the light of many of them is reflected from the 
sun. Ah ! sir, I often think there’s many a soul, basking 
now in the beams of the Sun of righteousness, that never got 
beyond starlight here. But it was a star that led the wise 
men to Christ.” 

And now, sir,’* said John Brennan, offering you many 
thanks for the kind attention you have given to my humble 
remarks, I must leave you here; this is my way,” and he 
pointed to a narrow lane leading to a small hamlet which Jay 
in view. 

Many thanks ,to you, my good friend,” replied Mr, Mar- 
shall, for what you call your humble remarlj:s. I trust they 
have done, me good, and that we shall often have opportunities 
for conversing together on the best means of improving the 
condition of this misled and neglected people. One saying of 
yours I hope to have stamped upon my memory, ^ The Bible 
will make a way for itself to the human heart if we will only 
trust it.’ ” M. B, T. 


THE LOSING GAME. 

There is a remarkable drawing, by the celebrated artist 
Betszch, entitled “ The Chess Peayers.” It represents 
Satan, the spirit of evil, playing with man for his soul. The 
place chosen is a vault, the arch of which is formed by two 
lizard^shaped beings, whose heads, partly bird and partly 
locust, as well as their stunted, mwshapen claws, hold closely 
to the two pillars, down v%ch th^ seem to be creeping. The 
chess-table is a sarcophagus, or stone ooffla, at one end of 
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wbkh gits man, whose eounteoeiice hears the ihsorhs 

of <ieep and pensive thoug^ht, , 

At the other end is Satan, seated in a large chair, on one rf 
whose arm is a lion, with open moath,' and grasping in one of 
its claws aliuman skulL A large cloak is thrdwn round him, 
the emblem of that concealment in which his purposes are 
hidden, nothing appearing from beneath it but his long and 
claw- like hands. In his cap there is a long and crooked cock's 
leather, which is said to be the ancient emblem of what is dark 
and suspicfions. The countenance is a mixture of the noble 
and the bad. Bold malignity, and scornful, half- triumphant 
hate are blended with lofty intellect. The chin rests on his 
hand, whilst his piercing eye is fixed on his intended .victim. 

In the background, and partly concealed, stands a loving, 
gentle being, the guardian genius of him who is playing that 
awful game. * She looks on in sadness, and her wings ai;e ex- 
tended and her countenance half turned away, as though just 
about to depart. 

Looking* at the game itself, we find that of Satan's pieces 
the king represents the arch-enemy, again muffled in his cloak, 
though edsily recognised. The queen is Pleasure, a female 
figure scantily dressed, and extending a flowing bowl. The 
otiicers are vices. There is Indolence, a misshapen form with 
the head of a swine, seated on a rough block of wood ; Pride, 
a grave figure, moving stiffly forward, his head tossed back- 
ward and wearing a feather-crown, his heels armed with spurs, 
an order glittering on his breast, one hand bearing a full 
purse, the ofheg stretched out in the attitude of command, 
whilst behind there is seen an outspread peacock's tail ; False- 
hood, a form with the head of a cat, and its skin spotted like 
a tiger, one hand being laid on the breast in token of sincerity, 
the other hiding a dagger behind the back; Avarice and 
Envy, in one, a bent lean figure, eating its own hand, and 
pressing a casket under irs arm ; and Unbelief, a horned figure, 
overthrowing a cross with its foot. The pawns are Doubts — 
small harpy-shaped forms, with bat-like wings and piercing 
teeth. 

On the side of man, the soul itself is king, and the queen is 
Religion, a tall, majestic figure, with ample wings, one hand 
extended as if offering protection, the other bearing a cross. 
The officers are Hope, with her anchor; Truth, bearing a 
lighted torch and reflecting ahield, and standing like a castle 
by the side of religion; Peace, a palm; Humility^ 

with her head bowed as if in prayer; Innocence, a child with 
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ami matsti'etcbed anmss asd Xiove, represented by 
two children emlH'acing each other, with a star gleaming above 
tlian. The fainae are am^-heads. 

The state of iie game is mmt critical. Love, Innocence, 
and Hmmlity dre gone, and Satan is jest taking away Peace. 
Pleasure, Unbelief, and evil Doubts are pressing on against 
Beligiom, who still stands calm and serene, the j^feguard of 
^ soul. All that the man has ckme is to vanquish Anger 
aJid overcjome a single doubt The game, though not' abso*^ 
lately lost, is very nearly so. ^ Below, on the front ef the sar- 
cophagus, is Psyche, the soul, covering her face with her 
hands in terror, as two death Vheads seize upon her — a repre- 
sentaticMi of the destructive tendency of Satan’s devices, and 
the consequent misery of the souL 

The whede is amasterly and affecting allegory, and suggests 
to a Reflective mind a train of impressive thougifts. 

The existence of Satan is a reality — not an exploded super- 
stition of an ignorant and credulous age, but a truth. It is 
not less true that lie is in constant intercourse with mankind, 
and that th^ is not a human being on the earth who is not 
exposed to his temptations. People may speak lightly and 
irreverently of these things, but they can be set aside only by 
the denial of the plainest statements of the word of God, 

It is Satan’s aim to destroy tl^esoul — ^nothing short of that 
There have been times, as when the Lord Jesus Christ dwelt 
on the earth, when he was permitted to inflict physical evil ; 
and he delighted in it : but his great aim lias ever been to 
destroy the soul. The proof of this is very simple. Our 
Lord declared that he was a murderer from the beginning.” 
The apostle Peter speaks of him as “ a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour.” None knows better than he, that 
the wages of sin is death.” And yet be tempts men to sin. 
The greatest enemy we have then is Satan ; for he seeks to 
inflict a destruction which will endure for ever, by involving 
us in the irretrievable Jo^s of the souL 

The devices of Satan are characterized by the utmost craft. 
Any sensible man would say, If I am to have a foe, let me 
liave one whose ennaity is open, who scM^irns concealment, and 
who does what he does in tlie view of all the world. I may 
be more frequently annoyed by the manifestations of his 
^mity ; but I shall at least know where to expect whatever 
stroke he may direct against me, and how to guard against it.” 
Most <»)minonly Satan effects the destruction of the soul by 
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craft. It was by a stibde, fiatterk^ Ikkebood that he 
duced sin into the world. Be was a liar, as well as a 
derer, fi?om the beginning ; and that ts hm character still Be 
is not sdidom ^ transfomad into an angel Gf light/* Yet it 
is possible, by the aid of God’s word, to unmask his devices 
and to exhibit tliem in their true tendencies# 

It is a fact that sin is already in the world. Man’s inno- 
cence is gone. Instead of that spirit of true humility which 
bows in lowly reverence before God, and .esteems its fellow - 
creatures Tbetter than itself, th^re is a spirit of pride which 
vaunts its pretensions even in the presence of its Judge, and 
which seeks to lord it over its fellow-men. The law of love is 
banished from the soul ; and the consequence of all is the loss 
of true peace. Now it is the purpose of salvation to repair 
airthis ruin. ^^That is the very design for which the Redeemer 
died, and for which his gospel is proclaimed. Satan aims to 
turn man away from the gospel ; and it is in this that his 
subtilty is especially displayed. He cannot compel them to 
reject it, but he tempts them to do so, and it is in the kind 
and the manner of his temptations that he shows his craft. 
The temptation which would be available in one instance, or 
at one particular time,, would be powerless at another. He 
therefore adapts his seduction to the character and the circum- 
stances of those whom he endeavours to destroy. 

He tempts some, and especially the young, with sinful plea- 
sure ; allures them by the charms of gay society ; presents to 
them the .sparkling cup of intoxication, and incites them to the 
indulgence of unhallowed lust. 

I To those for whom such pleasure has no charm, he offers 
what are sometimes called the solid advantages of life. As he 
took our Lord to the summit of that lofty mountain, and said, 
as he showed him all the kin^oms of the world arwl their | 
glory, “ All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fell down 
and worship me so now, presenting before men the glittering 
prospect of honour, and power, and wealth, he seeks to tiwn I 
their thoughts away from the gospel, and to involve them in 
crimes which are sure to drown them in destruction and 
perdition. ' 

In another he fosters the spirit of indolence, because he 
knows that the unoccupied mind is especially open to his wiles ; 
whilst in other eases evil and tumultuous passions are quickened, 
whose tendency is, he well k^iows, to indispose the soul to 
yield to the gentle influences of the cross. 

Yet to whatever vices he may tempt the soul, he has to 
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contend with the opposing power of conscience ; and the voice 
of conscience is powerful in exact proportion to the degree io 
wltlch it is wtlightened by the tru&i of the BiWe. iMen who 
do not by ahy means believe in Christ to the saving of the 
sonly are, restrained fWmi sins they would otherwise fcommit, 
because of the barrier which is interposed by the authority of 
conscience. Then arises the wish — and Satan is ever ready to 
£>ster that wish-— that the Bible ^ere not true. The wish 
becomes father to the thought ; the attention is turned away 
from that which might lead tq the persuasion of the truth of 
revelation ; difficulties are magnified ; and by and by the cross 
is spurned, and the man treats tiie gospel as a dream or a lie. 

These are a few of the devices by which Satan seeks to 
destroy the soul. And it may be observed respecting all of 
them, that in nothing ^ his craft more obvious than in the 
gradual manner in which he leads the sinner ojiward, all the 
while concealing from him the ultimate issue of his courae. 
If a man could see beforehand his own picture at some future 
period of his life, when his sins have gained the, complete 
ascendency, he would most likely shrink back in utter dismay. 
Only present indulgence is pleaded — often only one such in- 
dulgence — and that, it is suggested, will leave the soul as free 
as ever. Yet every step is as the sure, though gradual progress 
of a losing game; and often, ere the man* has the sligt^test 
suspicion, he is lost beyond recall. 

Reader, tliis subtle foe seeks -your ruin. Try then to detect 
his wiles, l^et it be a settled thing with you, that this sensual 
indulgence, whatever it may be — -that forbidden pleasure — 
that prospective advantage which lures you from the path of 
dxity — Eire all so many wiles by whicii Satan would lead you on 
to death. It is of much importance to be aware of his dev ices. 

But do you desire deliverance from his machinations ? There 
is one, then, who can deliver you. Chiist Jesus died, that he 
might pluck you from the hand of Satan. On the cross of 
Calvary he destroyed “ him that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil.’’ Believing in Christ, that guilt which renders 
you now an heir of wrath, will be cancelled, and at the same 
time there will be bestowed on you a grace which, renewing 
your heart, will enable you to maintain against him a suc- 
i cessfui resistance.' And as you exercise all watchfulness, and 
! live in the spirit of habitual prayer, you may expect that grace 
I to be continued so long as you are exposed to temptation, and 
I to issue at last in your final salva^on. s* g. 
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THE PATH TO THE UNION ; OR, WHERE DOES IT 
LEAD TO? 

As I stood looking around me for a moment at the sl^irt of a 
pretty village, I observed a very agreeable shady lane branch- 
ing off from the main road. It happened that a man, dressed 
like a pauper, came up at the moment, so I asked him where 
the lane led to ? 

‘‘ That be the way to the union, sir,” said the man. 

Whatj” said I, “ do you mean to say that nice, pleasant 
road leads only to the workhouse? .1 have not seen a road 
that takes my fancy so much for m^y a day.” 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “ it be a nice, pleasantish road, as 
you say, sure enough, but that’s where it do lead to.” 
j To one of my habit of thinking, this reply was a text from 
which I could not help preaching to myself for some time 
after. Depend upon it, when we see a pleasant road on tlie 
skirt of a village, or a pleasant path of any kind before us in 
passing through life, there is no harm done in asking the 
question, Where does it lead to? 

Had hundreds adopted this course, instead of pursuing n 
more thoughtless one, the union workhouse would have had 
fewer inmates, and hearts which have been bowed down with 
sorrow, might have leaped for joy. Where does it lead to ? 
is a question likely enough to make a man pause, instead of 
plunging headlong into evil. Try it, reader, if ever you 
should find yourself in slippery places, and you will probably 
have no reason to repent of the experiment. 

Dninken Dawes, atone time, was a man well to do, but he 
took to drinking. A sober-minded friend of his did las best 
to convince him of his error, but it was to very little purpose. 

‘‘ Nonsense, my good fellow,” said Dawes, “ you are ser- 
monizing. Two glasses a night can hurt no healthy man.” 

Whether such a course will injure a man’s health is not 
» the question,” replied his friend. The question is, Where 
does it lead to ?” Dawes, instead of heeding this admonition, j 
went on drinking his two glasses. It was not long before he 
increased the number, and so by degrees he became a con- 
firmed drunkard. Dawes used to live in the pretty house with ! 
the bay window, but he now lives in the union workhouse, so 
true it is, that “ The drunkard and the glutton shall come to 
poverty,” Prov. xxiii. 21. 

Ricketts, though a companion of Dawes, never became a 
drunkard. There are, howeyer, many roads to ruin, and he 
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took one of the shortest among them. “ Pooh ! pooh !” 
said he to his brother Stephen, who tried to persuade him to 
relinquish the vice into which he had fallen, I am only 
playing for a shilling a gaiiie, you can’t call that gambling !” 

“ Whether it is gambling or not,” replied Stephen, it will 
be well to ask yourself, Where does it lead to ?” Ricketts has 
long since been a ruined man, and if Dawes is not in one 
workhouse, he is in another. 

Potter was a servant at Squire Gordon’s, but little attention 
did he pay to the adage “ Honesty is the best policy.” “ I can 
wafer it up again, and make* all right,” said he to his father 
when he was about to open a letter which his master had in- 
trusted to his care. 

‘‘ Wafer it up again !” replied his old father, ‘‘ why, what 
do you mean ? He that will break open a letter, will soon 
break open a box ; and he that will pick a lock, will hardly 
scruple to pick a pocket. You are entering on a bad course, 
William ; where do you think it will lead to ?” Alas ! it led 
him to where his father expected it would ; for soon, with a 
Ijst place and a lost character, he was a prisoner in the county 
jail. When he left the prison no one would employ him, and 
so at last, like many another broken-down man, he was 
admitted into the union. 

Dawes, Ricketts, and Potter, are only three among multi- 
tudes who have entered on different pathways to ruin, without 
troubling their heads with the question Where does it lead to ? 
This course is bad enough in the things of this world, but 
much worse in those that belong to another : Christian pilgrim, 
be on your guard. 

Temptation has many allurements ; sweet are her prospects 
to the eye, her songs to the ear, her roses to the smell, and her 
fruits to the taste ; but, like the pleasant shady lane leading 
to, the union workhouse, they promise more than they bestow. 
Enter not thou the path of temptation. 

Avoid as dangerous the pa^ of pride, for it leads to de- - 
struction. Tread not in the way of deceit, for it will involve 
you in unknown difficulties. Many have been sadly bemired 
in the paths of doubt and delay, let it not be your case ; and 
as for the paths of sin, shun them as you would the plague 
and the pestilence. Green as the grass may grow, and soft 
as the moss may spring there, the asp, and the adder, and the , 
cockatrice are beneath them. 

Keep away from all crooked paths, and have nothing to 
do with the paths of novelty, but rather “ask for the old 
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paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall 
find rest for your souls,” Jer. vi. 16. 

Get as soon as you can into the road of humility, where the 
herb heartsease so freely grows, and keep your eyes on the 
cross which stands in the middle of the way of salvation ; 
hardly then can you go wrong. The way of Wisdom, too, is 
an excellent way ; indeed, all her ways are ways of pleasant 
ness, and all her paths are peace,” Prov. iii. 17. 

In a word, take the holy Scriptures for your guide, for they, 
in the darkest seasons, will be a lamp to your feet and a light 
unto your path. “ Enter ye in at the strait gate : for wide is 
the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and 
many there be which go in thereat : because strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, w^hich leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that find it,” Matt. vii. 13, 14. Old Hump}),rey. 


PATIENCE IN SUFFERING. A SHORT ACCOUNT OF 
FANNY B. 

Of the early history of Fanny the writer knows but little.^ 
; Her father died when she was young, leaving her widowed 
f mother with a large family wholly dependent on her for sup- 
I port. * Being herself an uneducated woman, she saw no advan- 
1 tage in her children’s learning to read, and they grew up 
* without any school instruction. 

Fanny was a fine-looking girl, who was vain of her appear- 
ance. Blit when she was about thirteen she was attacked with 
I smallpox, and was sadly disfigured for life with the marks of 
T that disorder. After her recovery she went to service^ and, 
i being steady and persevering, she made her way, in the course 
I of a few years, to the position of cook in the family of a re- 
spectable banker. 

While there, she obtained permission one Sunday evening 
to take a holiday with two of her fellow-servants. The even- 
; i||g proving very wet, they went for shelter, as well as for a 
i jffolie. into a chapel. But that which W'as designed for pas- 
I time, God, by his Spirit, used for profit. She heard the words 
chosen as a text, “ The Lord shall count, when he writeth 
» up the people, that* this man was born there and to her it 
I became the place of spiritual birth. For the first time she 
i saw sin as exceedingly sinful, and Jesus as “mighty to save 
i and this sight of sinful self, and of the suffering and compas- 
sionate Saviour, changed her mind, and she Sgcame a new 
creature. Her first impulse was to find in the Bible what she 
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had heard from the pulpit. Alas! she had no Bible, and 
could read very imperfectly. The effort to obtain one sub- 
jected her to much ridicule ; and when she requested liberty 
on the next Sunday to go once to chapel, she was peremptorily 
refused. Finding herself shut out from all means of instruc- 
tion from others, she employed every leisure moment in 
instructing herself in reading, in order that she might search 
the Scriptures. For several months she remained in the same 
situation, subjected to many annoyances from her fellow- 
servants for her non-compliance with many of their practices 
which she now felt to be wrong, and at lengtii she resolved to 
leave. After a time, she applied for a place in the service of 
tiie writer. On inquiring for her character, the reply was, 
that she had no fault except being very religious; but her 
master and mistress appeared to think this a very grievous 
offence. ■ She continued with the writer a twelvemonth, when 
symptoms of spinal disease appeared, attended with symptoms 
of other internal ailment. Within three months from the time 
of leaving service she was a prisoner to her bed ; and, with 
I the exception of being occasionally lifted from it, and once 
changing her room during the early part of her confinement, 

I she continually kept her bed for twenty-one years, and, during 
the whole of that time, was subject to exquisite bodily fniflPer- 
ing. She had skilful medical aid ; and one faithful and kind 
physician, throughout this long period, paid her almost daily 
visits, and gave his testimony to her unostentatious exhibition 
of almost unparalleled patience and submission and unwaver- 
ing faith in Jesus Christ in the midst of pain, at times, such 
j as almost to overpower hef reason. 

1 In seasons of comparative ease she taught herself to write, 
with a view of conveying messages and appeals to her friends | 
at a distance ; and God greatly honoured her by making these | 
efforts useful to at least five different individuals, all of whom j 
were in ignorance of God, but who, there is reason to believe, i ' 
became intelligent Christians. And many who have sat 1^ j 
her bedside received lessons never to be forgotten. j 

On one occasion the writer observed to her, on her saying l 
she slept little, Your nights must be very long and dreary.” | 
‘‘ Oh, no 1” she replied, the Lord Jesus often gives me songs I 
in the night. I sometimes think he waits for the darkest | 
^season to surprise me with the brightest light of his counte- j 
nance ; and wlien I am l^ft without any other helper, he places * 
under me the everlasting arms, that I may know what sup- j 
ports me.” \ 
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To a little boy who one day went with his mother lo carry 
her some jelly, she said, You look full of health and joy, 
I dare say you would think it very sad to lie here day by day 
without moving.^* That I am sure I should. I can’t think 
how you can bear it, you look so shocking. I should not like 
to come and see you without mamma. Don’t you want to get 
better?” “ Oh, no !” she replied. “ It would be a disappoint- 
ment unless I could serve God better in health.” 

To another person who saw her in great sulfering, she said, 
“ This agoi^ bears no comparison to the peace of mind God 
gives me with it. Nothing can ke compared with the happi- 
ness of his friendship. One single smile from hint seems enough 
to spread over a whole life of suffering, and make it bright. 
But” she continued, “ I db not always see the light, although 
I might do so if I did not let the clouds hide it from me.” 

To some one who came into the room at this time, she said, 

Only think, if the light of God’s countenance can so cheer 
the darkness, how it will consume, like fire, the impenitent 
sinner! Oh that I could persuade every one to come to Jesus 
without delay. They will never find anything in the world 
like the peace of a forgiven spirit.” 

This was the last interview the writer enjoyed with this 
suffering saint. She lived some time longer without hope of 
recovery, without the possibility of permanent relief, patiently 
enduring, and constantly witnessing to the sustaining power 
of the Christian faith and hope. 

Bender, are you in any way afflicted ? Then apply to tl^is 
God of consolation. Are you in health? Seek out the of- 
ferers, and minister to them of what you possess. Kemember, 
too, that the hour of sadness and sickness may come upon you : 
prepare for it by diligently using the day of health to find the 
Saviour as your Saviour, by believing in, trusting, loving, and 
obeying him. 

May God grant that this little memorial of one of his hidden 
gnes may cause his name to be honoured, in awakening, 
strengthening, and encouraging many souls to rest on him. 
He is faithful to those who trust in him. He is found of all 
who seek him. And none have ever been disappointed who, 
by his grace, have believed his promises in Christ Jes^us. 

s. s. 

THE PESTILENCE. 

The numerous deaths already made by this still-continuing 
disease may well cause the hearts of many to tremble at its 
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approach. It k well and right that the authorities and in- 
habitants of many towns in the kingdom bestir themselves, 
and adopt precautionary measures to prevent or mitigate tiie 
evils apprehended from this visitation. Wc are told in Prov, 

I xxii. 3, that A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth 
j himself.'^ It is our duty to all the means in our . power 
! for averting or avoiding any approaching calamity ; when 
I we have done our utmost, we must remember that safety 
I is of the Lord,” He it is who smites, and He alone can 
I heal. 

I With respect to the cholera, all must acknowledge that our 
I best efforts to arrest or cure the dreadful malady are often in; 
effectual. In spite of medical science, and the most prompt 
and active measures, it carries off considerable numbers, and 
in its prpgre^ througli the land often compels men to say, like 
Pharaoh’s magicians of old, This is the finger of God.” 

1 Thougli^lnuch has been said and written as to the causes and 
nature of the disease, as well as of the remedies to be applied, 
still in its obscure origin it is emphatically the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness,” reminding us that There is no 
wisdom nor understanding nor counsel against the Lord.” 
“ None can stay his hand, nor say unto him, Wliat doest 
thou ?” Prov. xxi. 30 ; Dan. iy. 35. 

The presence of such a malady is of itself a serious warning 
to every one, and as no individual can tell that he may not 
I be one of its victims, it behoves every one of us seriously to 
' set about the work of preparation. There is no time to be 
i lo||;. Let us each ask, Am I ready ?” Remember, it is a 
disease which in most cases allows neither time nor opportunity 
for reflection, when once it seizes upon its victim. The great 
work of salvation must be done before, or it will, in most in- 
stances, be left undone for ever! Now, if we, any of us, feel 
that we could not meet death with' a well-grounded hope of a 
happy eternity, let us lose not a moment in seeking to find 
our peace with God. Let us flee for refuge to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Sinner’s Friend, the “Rock of Ages,” “ the WayJ 
the Truth, and the Life.” The only foundation of hope, the 
“ Anchor of the Soul.” With deep repentance and lively 
faith let us look unto Jesus, and cry “Lord save us, we 
perish for if we thus look, we know that we shall not be 
“cast out.” Then, and then only, shall we be prepared to 
meet the cholera with calmness, and a full trust in the over- 
ruling providence of God; feeling the sweet assurance that 
he is our Father, who hath reconciled us to himself by Christ 
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Jesus, and that he will then never leave us nor fprsake us.” 
We shall then fear Nothing. We shall neither be afraid for 
the “ terror by night ; nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; 
nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness ; nor for the 
destruction that wasteth at nopnday.” We ^lall cast all our 
care on God, knowing that %e careth for us,” and that 
all things shall work together for our good.” 

To you who have already attained this sweet assurance, we 
would say, neglect not to trim your lamps, for you may be 
suddenly c^led to meet the Bridegroom, Let each of us set 
our own house in order, and act as if we knew that our names 
would ere long appear in the list of cholera deaths. One 
thing we do certainly know, namely, that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when some disease, or accident, or decay, shall be 
commissioned by our Creator to close our day of gr^ce, and 
take us to*our great account. Oh ! may we meet that awful 
hour with a full trust in the atoning merits of the Hwd Jesus 
Christ, and a firm hope of receiving from .him a crown of 
glory. A. B. 


JUDGE NOT. 

O MAN ! judge not thy brother. Though there come 
Dark rumours wafted on ^ch wind that blows ; 

Though to defend his very friends are dumb, 

Add not thy weight x)f influence to his foes. 

The whisp’rer of a slander must be wrong ; 

The subject may be — ^^tis not thine to scan : 

But surely none who owes account to God 
Should take it harshly of his fellow-man. 

Judge not thy brother. Though the case be clear, 

Though thine own eyes have seen, thine own ears heard, 

Though of the facts thy reason is convinced. 

Yet speak not lightly one condemning word. 

Till thou canst dive into the heart s deep cells, 

Track the dark paths by each lone spirit trod, 

And trace each blending motive to its source, 

Judge not thy brother ; leave him to his God. 

What though he be the lowest of the base. 

Or she, thy sister, vilest of the vile, 

Cast out as evil, loathed and spurned asid'e, 

Speaks there no mercy in thine heart the while ? 

Thou knowest not what varying forms of ill, 

Grief, want, temptation, may have framed their lot ; 

Pause then, and till thou canst weigh these aright, 

Pity thy fellows, help, but judge them not. 



J0I>GE JIOT., 



It roajf be that around that brow in yout^ 

* ^ifb other’s blessings^ iiother’s pray erf were shed ; 
^may be tlhat all foul and evil words 
Were ever ringing in his ears instead. 

' Pressed by Jemptation, evil' counsels round, 

Without one voice of God ot heaven to tell, 
Helpless and hopeless^ sicken A with despair, 

Is it much marvel that a sinner f^? 


I Or if not 6uch his lot, not thus his crime, 

I It may be that before the Judge Divine 

1 Full many pjeas of palliation lie 

i That make his darkest errors light tp thine. 

Our souls are framed diversely; there be some 
Whom God hath posted in the battlers van 
More fierce their bosom-foes, more marked their falls *. 
Thou art at ease, judge not thy fellow-man. 

'“4 

Is U a Christian that hath done thee wrong ? 

• Jihd wilt thou judge one whom his God forgives ? 

O man ! bgt^nk thee how beyond yon sky, 
Pleading^or such as he, thy Saviour lives, 
Covering the sin of which he bore the pain. 

It is the special work of Hell’s dark King, 

Th’ accuser of the saints, to weigh their crimes 
And tell thenn o’er; — which art thou following ? 

I If thou art Christ’s, thou k^w’st the bitter strife 

Of the new nature with the carnal will ; 

Oft hast thou fallen, oft disgraced thy Lord, . 

Yet he restored thee and upholds thee still. 

Thyself a pensioner at Mercy’s gate, 

Standing in grace vouchsafed thee from above. 
Surely no word should ever pass thy lips 
Of others’ errors, save in pitying love. 

Then strive and pray, that ail these idle thoughts, 

This worse than idle talk of other’s deeds, 

May cease, absorbed in a still growing sense 

Of thine own failings, thine own soul’s deep needs. 
To learn these, and to win from grace their cure 
Is work enou^ for one life’s fleeting span ; 

Walk with thy God, humble, because forgiven. 

And, oh ! judge not thine erring fellow man. 

A. 0. 
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THE NAKR^W ESCAPI':. j 

BY OLD IIUMPHKEY. | 

How oft from foos and dangers fierce and fell 
A heavenly hand preserves ns, none can tell. 

I WAS busy with my pencil in a country lane one Monday 
morning-, carefully copying the singular and curious marks, j 
the work of insects on a tree; and while thus employed, ‘a i 
gray "headed man, whom I had seen and spoken with at public i 
worship the day before, rode up to me and began to talk I 
about the weather. i 

No sooner did he understand what I was about, and get a j 

glance at my drawing, than he made the remark that he should j 
set a high value on so curious a production. I at once told j 
him that he was hearfly welcome to the paper. He seemed j 
vastly pleased, and this pleased me. What a pity it is when 
we can so easily give pleasure to others that we do not more 
freqtiently avail ourselves of the opportunity ! * 

As we conversed together, the church spire of the town of 
Newark was visible at a distance of about eight miles, so 
among other things we talked of the town. 

OcxonEu, 1854. r 
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You ^re often at Newark I suppose?” said I. 

Not so often, sir, as I lised to be,” replied he, I must 
havO'bedh there J^undreds of times in my day. I once had a 
narrow escape in coming* from the place.” 

Inirwhat way ?” ^ 

I will tell you how it was, sfr,” said he, setting himself in 
an easy attitude on his horse, and at oii^e beginning his story. 

Time back I used to be in the wool way with my brother. 
Corn was high, trade was good, and people parted freely with 
ifieir money. It is no easy thing, now, to scrape a little money 
together, but, thank God, I made hay when the sun shone, 
and have all the benefit of it now. 

But as I was saying, sir, I did something in the wool 
trade, and of course now and then carried money about me, 
more or j^s as the case might be.. One evening a friend had 
agreed to ride home with me from Newark, but as he did not 
come I se^ off by myself. We little know what is in store 
for us. True it ‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.' 

Not many miles had I proceeded, before I was attacked 
by three footpads, who demanded my money. ^ Let us kill him,' 
said one. ‘ No,' said another, ^ don't hurt the man if he gives 
us his purse.' ‘ I sj^y kill him,' again repeated the one who 
had threatened me. 

I have often wondered, sif, since then, that I was not' 
more frightened at these ruffians than I was, for I felt almost 
as calm and collected as I do now. Good thoughts^ came into 
my mind ; I lifted up my heart to God, and I wks satisfied 
that he would take care of me. 

‘ I hope you will not hurt me,' said I, ‘ for there is no 
need. Only give me time to unbutton my great coat, and you 
shall have my purse.' Again there was a talk of killing me, 

I though two of them said ‘ No.' 

“ I had at the time, sir, as far as I can remember, about 
* seventy-three pounds in the lining, at the back of my waist- 
coat, and a sovereign and a little silver in my purse. I 
thought it hardly likely that they would search the back of 
my waistcoat, and I cared little for th# sovereign and silver. 
Unbuttoning my coat I gave them my purse, but they did not 
seem half satisfied. For a time I knew not how the affair 
wpuld end, but at last, though they once more threatened me, 
they let me go. 

“ Fof a time I thought by their mannei: that they would 
follow me, but they did not, and you may be sure, sir, that I 
made the best of my way home.” 
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j “You, did not forget to thank God for your narrow escape, 

I I hope,” said I. 

I “ Indeed I did not, sir, for if ever I thanked him in my life 
with a full heart it was then.” 

“ Well,” said I, jocosely, “ when I play the robber and meet ; 
you in a shady lane, I shall be sure to search the lining at the 
back of your waistcoat.” 

“ Do, sir,” replied he ; “ but if I never dose my money till 
you take it 1 shall be lucky.” 

As soon as my gray-headed companion had left me, I too|; 
another dfawing of the singular marks on the tree to replace 
j the one I had given away, and then, as I walked onward, 
mused not only on the narrative I had heard, but also on the 
many narrow escapes which had occurred in my own life. 

I My memory supplied me with no less than a dozen instances 
I of extreme danger in which I had been mercifully delivered, 
j “Surely,” said I, “these are enough to fill my heart with 
I thankfulness, and to occupy my tongue with hallelujahs,” 

But think not, reader, that I mean to dwell on myself, and 
I to pass you by. On the contrary, my object is to aim my 
I remarks at your heart. Have you no remembrance of dangers 
through which you have passed? Have ypu no deliverances to 
recall ? Jacob set up a pillar in Bethel, and Samuel his 
Ebenezer between Mizpeh and Shen. Moses commanded stones 
to be set up in Mount Ebal, and Joshua in the midst of 
Jordan ; where then is your record for narrow escapes ? your 
I memorial for your by-gone mercies ? 

I Among the sins of the children of Israel that moved God 
to wrath against them was this, that they “ forgat his works,” 
that they “ forgat God their Saviour.” Say, then, are you 
remembering the works of the Lord ? Are you magnifying 
the God of your salvation? If we have both erred in this 
respect, let us both try to amend our errors. Let us call to 
nfiind the days which are passed, and the dangers and deliver- 
ances that have chequere(l our earthly pilgrimage. “ To the 
Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses, though we 
have rebelled against him,” Dan. ix. 9. Together let us 
magnify his name. 

To Him our highest, noblest powers belong ; 

To Him, then, let us raise a louder song. 


THE BLANK BIBLE. 

In a remarkably interesting book, recently published, against 
some of the forms of scepticism now prevalent, there is an 
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amusing chapter entitled the “ Blank Bible/' Jt is in the 
form of a dream. 

The author says that, in his dream, he one morning took 
down 1iis Greek Testament, to read a chapter in it, as he was 
wont, wlien, to his surprise, he found nothing but a volume of 
blank paper. The print M^as all gone. Supposing that some 
; book like it had by accident got into its place, he took down a \ 
i large quarto voIuiiIb, which contained both the Old and New ! 

I Testaments ; that, toO| was a blank from beginning to end. 
He then reached down his Hebrew Bible, and, to his increased 
surprise, and with even something like terror, he found that 
also blank. As he was musing on these strange events, his 
servant appeared, saying that there had been thieves in the 
house during the night, for that her large Bible, which she had 
I left on ]t^e kitchen table, had been removed, and another 
volume of just the same size left in its place, filled with 
nothing but white paper. Going out into the street he met a 
friend, who, almost before they had had time to exchange 
greetings, told him that a most unaccountable robbery had 
been committed at his house during the night, for that every 
copy of the Bible had been removed, and a volume of exactly 
the same size, but of pure white paper, had been left in its 
stead. Proceeding further, he found every one complaining^ 
of a similar loss. “ It became evident that, in one night, 
silently, but efFectually, that hand wliicli had written its ter- 
rible menace on the walls of Belshazzar's palace, had reversed 
the miracle, had sponged out of our Bibles every syllable they 
contained, and thus reclaimed the most precious gift winch 
Heaven had bestowed and ungrateful man iiad abused." 

The effects of this disaster on different classes of mankind 
were very curious. One keen speculator liastened to the I 
depot of the Bible Society, aiid similar places, to buy up their | 
stocks of Bibles, with a view of turning the matter to a pro- | 
fi table account, but was informed that there was not one i 
remaining. People who had never looked into their Bibles j 
for years were not the least loud in their expressions of sorrow. | 
One old gentleman, who had never troubled the book all his 
I life, thought it very hard to be deprived of his religion in his 
old age.' Another, wiiose moral character had been by no 
means spotless, expressed strong fears for the results on the 
morality of mankind. It was .sincerely regretted by many 
pious Christians, who felt that their best heritage was gone, 
and whose only solace was that they retained much of its ])r(?- 
cious truths in their memories. 
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But very soon people taxed their ingenuity to restore what 
was lost, and one way in which they thought this might be 
done was, by searching those books in whifcii quotations from 
it were likely to be found. It was a vain hope, for every 
such quotation, and everything which had been in any shapp 
borrowed from the Bible, was gone. Never before/’ said 
he, had I had any adequate idea of the extent to which the 
Bible had moulded the intellectual and molral life of tlie last i 
eighteen centuries, nor how intimatelyit had interfused itself 
with iiabjts of tiiought and modes of expression; nor how I 
natural}y*ai]d extensively its comprehensive imagery and Ian- ! 
giiage had been introduced into human writings, and most of ! 
all where there iiad been most of genius. A vast portion of I 
literature became instantly worthless, and was transformed into 
so much waste paper. It was almost impossible tqjook into 
any book of merit, and read ten pages togethet^ without 
coming to some provoking erasures and mutilations which 
made whole pages perfectly unintelligible. Many of the 
sweetest passages of Shakspeare were converted into unmean- 
ing nonsense, from tlie absence of those words wiiich his own 
all but divine genius had appropriated from a still diviner 
source. As to Milton, he was nearly ruined, as might natu- 
^ rally be supposed. Walter Scott’s novels were filled with 
*perpet\ial gaps. I hoped it might be otherwise with the phi- 
losophers, and so it was ; but even here it was curious to see 
what strange ravages the visitation had wrought. Some of the 
most beautiful of Bacon’s aphorisms were reduced to perfect 
nonsense.” In process of time, however, the loss was supplied I 
from the memories of mankind. One reinembered one part, 
and another another ; grave assemblies were gathered to. de- 
cide on the text, and by and by the Bible was again complete. 

Let us, however, extend the supposition and imagine the 
loss irreparable ; that the truths of revelation had vanislied, 
not only from the printed page, but also from the memories of 
men, and that there remained nothing more than the regretful 
remembrance that such a book Jiad once existed. What, iu 
that case, would be the probable consequences to the world ? 
This is scarcely a useless inquiry, for there are men who are 
doing their utmost to shake the authority of the Bible, and 
even to ignore its very existence. The subject is a vast one — 
ample enough for volumes. All we can do, therefore, is just 
to glance at two or three aspects of it. 

It is worth while to consider the probable influence of such 
a loss on literature and art, 
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One of the most precious things in the world is a good 
book, filled with noble and exalted thoughts. A good book,” 
says John Milton, “ is the precious life-blood of a master- 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life.” And more thc^ that might be said of the Bible, lie- 
warded as a human composition, it is the work of many 
authors, and they the greatest and best of mankind. It is 
more ; it is the work of the Spirit of God, and it is worthy of 
its origin. Its histowcal j>ortions throw light on periods of 
which we have no record besides. Its didactic parts are re- 
plete with a wisdom which i^as no parallel. It contains the j 
loftiest thoughts, and it clothes those thoughts in language j 
wdiich has been regarded by all competent critics as a motk l j 
of pure and elevated style. Nothing can surpass tlie beauty j 
and the life-like character of its biograjddes. Wli(‘re, in all i 
the world, at once to take the greatest and the best, is tlu‘re a j 
character w'hich can .bear comparison for a moment with that | 
of Jesus of Nazareth ? And the su])oriority of tlie imagery 
of the Bible is acknowledged, as we have seen, by tiie appro- 
priation of it, sometimes unconsciously enough, by the greatest 
poets the world has ever known. Suppose the Biiile gout*, 
then, and with it all that it had ever suggested, what a blank 
W'ould be left in the literary treasures of the world, and what 
an influence would be withdrawn from literature for tlie future 
ages of the world’s history ! 

And there can he no question that its influence on art, | 
which is true poetry — the expression by the pencil and tin; 
chisel of the poetic conceptions of the artist’s mind — would ! 
be most debasing. The finest themes of the historic painter | 
have been selected from the Bible. J'he best productions of 
the great masters were suggested by the Scriptures. 'Pile 
finest music, as, for instance, the works of Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Mendelssohn, has derived its inspiration from 
the same mighty source. Taking this com})ara lively low 
ground, it would be an incalculable misfortune if tlie Bible 
were lost. 

Still keeping to inferior considerations, w’e might speak of 
the influence of the Bible on civil liberty. We prize, and 
justly, our civil liberties. Cowper truly says — 

** Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume, 

And we are weeds without it.” { 

But whatever freedom we enjoy may be traced, in no slight ! 
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(iogn^o, to the influence of the Bible. The history of the 1 
world testifies that the greater part of its governments have j 
been more or less despotic. Even in Greece and Eome the 
freedom was only comparative, and was never established on 
iiuj permanent basis, or on any comprehensive and intelligent 
I recognition of tlie rights of man. The strongholds of tyranny 
now are just (lie places where either idolatry prevails, or where 
( a corrupt, Ciiristianity seals up from the people the word of 
j God. ! 

I Tyrants know well that the Bible is the most deadly foe of ’ 

, despotism, and they therefore endeavour to keep it back from 1 
j tljL'ir })eople. And it is very easy to show how it is, that j 
{ wiiilst it is the great purpose of the Bible to confer the highest | 

I liian’ty, it scatters far and wide the blessings of civil freedom. 

, It aflirms thiit in the sight of God all men are equal. It 
1 teuch(‘s that men have rigiits as men which no one has any 
business to \ iolate. It defines the duties both of rulers and 
subj(*cts. It sets up a law, which, if carried out, must destroy 
all oppression and wrong : Whatsoever ye would that men 
siiould do to you, do ye also even so to them.” And it receives 
men on one (*ommon footing, irres])eelively of all social dis- 
tinctions, to the enjoyment of its salvation. Wherever the 
Bible has been most read there lias been most of the spirit of > 
true freedom, and the noblest champions of liberty have been 
the iiK'ii who have loved the Bible. They were Christians 
who accomplisiied the abolition of slavery in our West Indian 
colonies, and tiiey are Christians who are still the most de- 
voted friends of the slave. Robert Nicol, a Scottish poet of 
great promise, who died at an early age a few years ago, 
acknowledged the influence of the Scriptures on liberty in a 
bcaiitifnl poem, entitled The Ila’ Bible.” Addressing the 
Bible, he says — 

“ Thon art a gift a God of love might give, 

For love, and hope, and joy 

III thy Almighty -written pages live ; 

The slave who reads shall never crouch again ; 

For, mind-inspired by thee, he bursts his feeble chain. 

And, Fatlier, thou hast spread 

Before men’s eyes this charter of the free ; 

That all thy book might read, 

And justice love, and truth, and liberty. 

The gift was unto men — the giver God : « 

! Turn, slave! it stamps thee man; go, spurn thy weary load.” 

There is every reason to fear that all this would be re- 
versed if the Bible were withdrjiwn. The influence of those 
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sentiments whicK it has fostered might continue for a time ; 
but gradually, thdugh surely, their power would become less- 
ened, and amidst the debasement of our populations, and the 
anarchies that would ensue, it is at least probable that liberty 
would depart, and that fetters, wliich now seem to be dissolv- I 
ing, would be fast and firmly rivetted. | 

I 

We could dwell with interest and delight on the social in- I 
fluence of the Bible, on its elevating infliience on communiiies ! 
and states, on the sanctity which it throws over tlie sweet en- | 
dearments of home, and on what it has done for wofnan ; and [ 
we could easily show how alf this would be reversed if the ; 
Bible were gone. We pass on, however, to notice briefly its | 
influence on morality. 

The Bible lifts up the true standard of right, and it re- 1 
quires that men conform to it, not because to do so is beau- 
tiful, or expedient, or useful, but because it is the will of 
God. There is no morality like that of the Bible, and there 
is none so influential. It inculcates, by the highest possibk' j 
motives, ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, and honest, and just, | 
and pure, and lovely, and of good report.^’ There is jiot a j 
I virtue wliich it does not foster, and tiiere is not a vice wliich 
I it does not condemn. He who desires to know what tiie world 
i would be without the Bible, needs only to read the apostle's 
description of what it was, as he has portrayed it in tiie first j 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. We might point to | 
the state of things in France during the revolution, uhen tiic j 
sanctuaries were closed and the ministers of religion bani>iied ; ! 
and we might also point to the most prominent forms of iufi- j 
delity which are existing now, whose chief attraction to their : 
misguided votaries is, that they leave them at liberty to in- i 
dulge in unbridled sensuality. Take away the Bible, and the 
libod-gates of vice would be uplifted, and the stream of cor- 
ruption would sogri sweep away everything which is truly 
good and beautiful ; and ere long the earth, like the world ! 
before the flood, would be ripe for some terrilile judgment 
which should proclaim God’s deep abhorrence of the iniquity 
of mankind, and declare that they should no longer live. 

And the bearing of such a loss on man^s highest interests 
may be conjectured. 

To be truly happy we must know, and love, and serve 
God; but it has always been the tendency of the human 
heart to forget him ; and the idea, once lost, man has never 
been able to recover it. .By no effort of unassisted thought 
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have iiiea attained to clear and correct conceptions of His in- 
finite excellence. The Bible is the toljr book in which God 
has fully revealed himself, and tliat lost he must be inevitably 
forg^otteii. Nowhere else is there made known the way of 
return to his lost favour, and no where else are there any 
autlientic discoveries of the world to come. It is only as 
men know God, and are conscious of the enjoyment of his 
favour through Clirist, and only as they thus have a well- 
defined lio])e for eternity, that they can have true peace ; 
j but faitlf in God and in Jesus Christ, and a good hope 
j througli grace of final salvation, have sustained the 
; downcast and afflicted, and made the scenes of the deepest 
, trial scenes of most abounding happiness. Take away the 
I Bible, and you take aw'ay at once the comfort of the sorro^^’ing, 
i the gnid(i of the jierplexed, and the hope of the guilty. Jt ! 
j were far better to blot out the sun from the firmament tlian to | 
I remove from our benighted world the light of heavenly truth. | 
I But it cannot be: however we may have deserved that the ! 
j gift should be witlulrawir, it yet remains. The writer above I 
(iuoted awoke from Ids dream, and found the morning sun was | 
j shining in quiet radiance on the open Bible, which lay on his 
; table. ‘‘ So strongly,’’ says he, “ had my dream impressed 
I me, that I almost felt as though, on inspection, I should find 
i the sacred leaves a blank ; and it was with joy that my eyes 
I rested on those words, which I read through grateful tears, 

I “ Tlui gifts and calling of God are without repentance.”^ j 

1 

It may be, reader, that your Bible has been, for all prac- ' 
tical purposes, very nearly, if not altogether, a blank Bible' to 
you. If so, deplore your neglect of so precious a boon, and 
resolve, by the help of God and the Spirit, to study it daily 
with thought and jmayer; then, as he ma}’^ give you abiliw 
and opportunity, defend it against tim attacks of those wlio 
would de]mive tiie world of its light ; and do your utmost to 
disseminate its pages tlirougli the length and breadth of the j 
earth. s. g. j 

I 

MY VvIFE DID IT. 

Mil. Handle!' was, according to his custom, riding about 
his Irish estate in order to see how his tenantry were getting 
on, and to serve them in any Avay that might be in his power, 
for he greatly desired their !velfare, both temporal and 


^ Kom. xi, 29. 
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spiritual. The mining was bright, the air fresh and balmy, 
and the birds sang merwly in the hedges, which were 'gay 
with the blossoms of the golden furze,* the delicate wild rose, 
and sweet honeysuckle. Everything seemed cheerful, and 
the feelings of Mr. Handley*8 benevolent mind were in 
accordance with the scene. What a pity it is,” he thought, 
that so fair a world should be disfigur^ by sin !” and just 
as he did so a circumstance occurred giving melancholy proof 
that such was the fact. 

.. Jle was passing the dwelling of a small farmer, who rented 
a^w acres of land from him. * This cottage, and everything 
about it, wore the appearance of neglect and poverty. The 
door was shut, but just as the landlord rode by, it opened I 
suddenly, and a man rushed out with both his hands up to Ids 
head as if to defend it from the expected blow of a woman 
who was pursuing him, evidently under the influence of violent 
passion. On seeing Mr. Handley she instantly turned back 
into the house, closing the door after her, while the man 
advanced slowly, looking very much ashamed. 

Good morning to you, John Casey,’’ said the gentleman, 
tell me what is all this about ?” 

“ Twas my wife did it, sir,” answered John, with Ids eyes 
cast down. 

Your wife seemed very angry indeed ; but did not you 
do anything to provoke her?” There was no reply, and 
Mr, Handley continued, ‘‘Ah! John, notwithstanding the 
promise which you made me you have been at the public- 
house, and this shameful quarrelling with your wife is one of 
the many sad consequences of that ruinous habit. Do you 
forget that the Bible says of married people, ‘ They two shall 
l^one flesh ?’ 

^‘One!” exclaimed Casey; ^‘if you passed this way some* 
times, sir, you would say there were forty of us;” and he 
gave a deep sigh. 

“ Well ! I am sincerely sorry for it,” Mr. Handley replied, 
“and we must talk more about it. Meanwhile, go to your 
business, and do not put the whole blame of what I now saw j 
upon your wife.” 

Casey, touching his hat respectfully, went to his fields, and I 
Mr. Handley alighting, fastened his horse in a shed, and 
entered the cottage. Mrs. C^ey was much confused at 
seeing him, but he seated himself quietly upon a chair which 
she settled for him, after dusting it hastily with her apron, 

* Eph. v. 31, 
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and said, ‘‘ It grieves me to find that John has not given up 
his bad habits. I am afraid he often tries your temper, my 
poor woman.” 

The kindness of his manner was unexpected ; she had 
looked for tiie rebuke which her conscience told her she 
deserved, and was ready to meet it with an attempt at 
vindicating herself ; but now she softened at once, and burst 
into tears. He does try me sorely, sir,” she said, as soon as 
sobs would allow her to speak, everything is going to ruin, 
and — ” 

Mr. Handley interrupted lier. “ Do not distress yourself, 
Mrs. Casey, by going over the evils of drunkenness, — the 
worst of all being, it is declared in Scripture, that drunkards 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God but tell me, have you 
tried any way of making him give it up?” 

“ Every vay that a woman could try, sir,” she answered, 
and enumerated the various efforts which she had made ; how 
she had locked up the money, lectured him, coaxed him, 
followed iiirn to the public-house and shamed him before all 
the people there. 

“ Yes, and I think y^ had some idea of trying the effect 
of striking him when I came just now,” said Mr. Handley. 
The woman coloured deeply, and hung down her head, but 
the gentleman continued, in the same mild tone, I am afraid, 
my friend, that you have not yet found out the right method 
of trying to reform your husband. The ways you have used 
we could hardly expect a blessing on, for they are quite con- 
trary to what God has desired you to do.” 

“ How so, sir ?” 

He drew a small Testament from his pocket, and opening 
it, said, “ This is what God commands you, by his apostle 
Paul, Mrs. Casey ; ‘Wives, submit yourselves unto your oilru 
husbands.* t Then Peter ’writes thus, ‘Ye wiyes, be in sub- 
jection to your own husbands ; that, if any obey not the word, 
they also may without the word be won by the conversation 
of the wives. 

“ Well I sir,” she inquired, with an anxious .look, “ and 
wliat would you advise me to do ? If the way I tried to cure 
poor J ack of his fault is a bad lfi^e, may be your honour could 
tell me a better.” 

“ Did you ever try to pray for him?” asked Mr. Handley. ' 

“ Oh, sir I I have plenty of sins of my own to pray for.” 

“ No doubt, ‘ All have sinned, and come short of the glory 
* 1 Cor. vi. 10. t Eph. v. 22. I 1 Peter iii. !• 
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of God/’*' but surely you have heard that glorious truth, that 
‘ the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.^ t 
You may then, by the Holy Spirit’s help, ask freely for for- ' 
giveness both for yourself and husliand, remembering 
that without it you must perish for ever.” A silence fol- 
lowed, and Mrs. Casey looked as if much impressed by these 
words. 

Mr. Handley then said, ^^You asked wliat I would advise 
you to do to cure Jack of his fault. 1 have thought of a 
plan which, if you follow it, I trust will be successfid. Take 
this little book and keep it in your pocket ; reaii a portion of 
it regularly every morning; let nothing prevent you; then 
whenever, during the course of the day, you have a few 
moments to spare, look at two or three verses, particularly 
those which I am now marking with my pencil. You must 
also make a resolution never to o|)en your lips to your lins- 
band when he comes home, whatever he has been doing, till 
you have first prayed to God to forgive you both all your sins 
for his Son’s sake, and to give you new hearts. Then, w hen 
you do speak to John, try and do it as much i\s possible 
according to the advice you mil fin^ in this book. Promise 
me all this, and I have every hope tliat, with tlie blessing of 
God, you will soon be a happier couple than you now are.” 
The kind interest Avhich the gentleman evidently took in her 
w^elfare was a strong recommendation of his }>rescriptiun. 
She accepted the Testament thankfully, made the promise, 
and lie left her. 

Soon after this visit unexpected business called Mr. Handley 
on the continent, and nearly three years elapsed l>efore he was 
able to return home. He had not long arrived w hen he went, 
according to his old eastern, to see his poor tenants. On 
arriving at Casey’s farm he w’os surprised and gratified by 
obsei’ving that both house and land presented a striking con- 
trast to w'hat they had done when he left them. The ow ner, 
who was thatching a stack of corn, ran with joy to meet him, 
ami took him to the cottage, w'here Mrs. Casey received liim 
with a cordial welcome. Here also there was in everything 
a change for the better. The woman and her children were 
clean and tidy ; so was their little stock of furniture, and 
every face wore a healtiiy, happy expression. 

The landlord was not long seated when he said, ‘‘There, is 
a change here, Casey, which it gives me great pleasure to 
perceive. Fences mended, fields in order, with some sheep 
* Korn. iii. 2.3. f 1 John i. 7. 
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and even cows grazing on them. Then the cottage so neat 
and comfortable, and you all looking so well. What has done 
all this?^' 

My wife, sir,” cried the farmer, ‘‘ it was my wife did it.” 

“ She has accomplished more than many women could 
in the time,’’ replied Mr. Handley, smiling and pointing 
through the window to the well-filled farmyard. 

“ Oh, sir ! I did not mean with her own hands. Still it is 
true that my wife did it.” 

Well, tell me how?” said the gentleman. 

“ I will, sir, though it is to my own shame. You know 
well, sir, liow I was ruining myself and niy family by my love 
for whisky. The last time your honour was here you saw 
something of how matters were. Well, sir, I felt so much 
ashamed that I thought to give up drinking entirely, and 
staid a good while longer than usual away from the public- 
house ; but I went there at last. It was late at night when I 
came home — angry with myself, and angry with my wife for 
all I expected her to say to me ; so, to have the first word, I 
said, when I saw her sitting by the fire, ‘ What makes you 
there watching for me ? could’nt you go to bed ?’ Oh, how 
surprised I was, sir, when instead of getting into a passion 
and abusing me, she only answered quietly, ‘ Oh, ’twas no 
hardship for nu; to sit up a little to-night, John, for I wanted 
to mend your stockings and have them comfortable for you in 
the morning.’ Tliis went to my heart more than any hard 
thing she ever said to me. I 'wished, above all things, that 
she would begin to scold, for somehow that would have 
relieved my conscience, but she did not. However, sir, I 
went again, and at my return she met me in the very same 
way. And again, and again, and still she met me so, only 
more loving and gentle every time, and I more and more un- 
easy ill mind. At last I resolved that bir staying out very 
late, and drinking a great deal, I would p*bvoke her so that 
she would surely scold me, when I would answer her, so that 
we might quarrel, and then my conscience w^ould not tonnent 
me so terribly about the bad way that I was going on. Well, 
sir, it was four o’clock in the morning when I came back this 
time. The wind was blowing, and the cold rain was falling, 
when I knocked at the door. She opened it at once, with a 
candle in her hand, and the smile on her face just as usual. 

‘ Come in, come in, Jack,’ says she, ‘ I have a snug fire for 
you. Let me help you off with your wet coat, now take off 
your shoes and warm your feet ; and see, I have a hot cup of 
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coiFee ready for you.* I burst .out cryiiig and sobbing like a j 
child. I was in no way to spe^ that night, so I went to bed ; j 
and when I woke in the morning I told my wife that I never j 
again would taste any strong drink, and I impe I never shall, j 
I asked her how it was that she had such patience with me, i 
and what it was that put it into her head to try such a way of I 
dealing with me. Then, sir, she told me all you had said to ! 
her, and that it was from the Testament you gave her she 
had learned how wives ought to behave, and that if we are 
Christians we must be kind to one another, and for^giving.* 
We have read the Bible together every evening since, sir, 
and though I am very ignorant, I trust I shall learn much 
good from it yet. Our business has gone on well since, sir, 
for instead of spending my time and money at the public- 
house I attend to it. So now, sir, when you asked what 
made such a change here, you will allow that I was right 
enough when I said my wife did it.** 

“ No,** interrupted Mrs. Casey, ‘‘ it was God did it — the 
praise be to him.” 

Certainly,** replied Mr. Handley. From him comes 
every good thing ; and truly is it written, ‘ Is not my word like 
as a fire? saith the Lord ; and like a hammer that broaketh the 
rock in pieces ?’t May we, my friends, be enabled to say 
from the heart, ^ I will never forget thy precepts ; for with 
them thou hast quickened me.’ *’J e. f. g. 


THE ARMY AT HOME. 

It was in the month of March, 1854, that two brothers walked 
thoughtfully away from the 4)ieT-head of one of the great 
seaports of Britain, to which a novel and exciting scene Jiad 
drawn them from the desk and counting-house. The first 
embarkation from port of a large detachment of troops 
for, active service in the east, had just been effected. Large 
tiumbers from the district round had poured into the town, j 
until every available spot was thronged with gazers, anxiously i 
awaiting the moment when the troops should begin to embark. 

Great as seemed the enthusiasm and the excitement of the ; 
scene, the brothers’ thoughts were not chiefly occupied with 
the glittering show; but they were contemplating the hearts 
and the souls of inose who were moving forward at the word 
of command, to stand, if need be, to be mown down before an 

♦ Eph. iv. 82. t Jer. xxiii. 29. J Psa. cxix. 93. 
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! enemy’s fire, but who were now struggling with .home aftec- 
! tions, and instinct with spirit and immortality. 

I For one moment the brothers had pressed forward to catch 
I the out-stretched hand of a hear relation who walked beside 
j his men. One eager, hasty pressure of that hand, one half- 
j averted look, and he was gone — their father’s youngest born, 
j Then they turned and struggled out of the confusion as best 
I they might. 

I ‘‘ Many a young fellow will be excited to enlist to-day,” 

' remarked one, suddenly breaking a long silence, 
j “ I would that we were alU soldiers,” replied his brother ; | 
j while those gallant men are abroad, we must re-organize our 
defences at home.” * j 

The militia will do service if need arise,” said the ! 
younger. I 

“ The militia will not do the work that needs doing, my j 
good brother,” said Mr. H — , we want men who are always . 

soldiers, not merely on occasional seasons of display, but j 
always ready for action, never too weary to watch, never too 
lazy to fight, never too covetous to be faithful. I wonder how : 
many of tho^e brave looking fellows just gone will desert.” | 
Desert ! surely not one,” exclaimed Henry H — . 1 

Then they shame us at home in every point of view. | 
They are wortliy our imitation, Henry. They have given up j 
everything to serve tlieir queen and country, and before they ! 
draw a sword upon the foe, a pang has rent their own hearts [ 
with a wound which, in many a case, time will never heal, | 
and only eternity disclose.” 

You take the melanclioly view of it, William. Ought we 
not to weigh both sides of the question ?” j 

‘‘ I am looking at the real one, Henry. They are many of j 
them suffering keenly now, and in a few months bodily torture | 
may be added to mental anxiety, yet they do not flinch. They | 
will die beneath their colours; their personal pride and an^- i 
bition are twined round their country’s standard. I honour ! 
them, and it seems to me that while they are doing their best , 
abroad, we have no right to be sitting at ease at home, in all | 

I the softnesses and indulgences of peace, doing our pleasure, I 
eating! drinking, and making merry. Why should not we j 
form an army at iiome, exercise and drill, and make as many i 
, recruits as we can find ? Those men are learning now what it 
may cost to wear the queen’s uniform. It is no longed malte- 
believe and show. Let us no more be make-believe Christians. 
Let us prove ourselves good soldiers of Jesus Christ.’* 
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William H — was no make-believe Christian in the eyes of 
his brother, but he had been looking within and around, and 
drawing comparisons, and he was abashed at the cold, dull, 
inoperative condition of the professing followers of the Captain 
of salvation, amidst a world of wickedness and unbelief, 
whilst the aggression of a tyrant, or an insult to the national 
honour, could kindle the enthusiasm of an empire, and make 
every man feel the cause his own. 

‘‘ Where are the armies of the Lord of hosts?” said he, 
uttering his thoughts aloud. “ If we had all been at pur posts, 
possibly the scourge of war liad not called our countrymen 
from ploughshare and pruning-hook^ from civilized life and 
national progress, and the peaceful enjoyment of domestic 
blessings. Wliere are our ensigns, glorying in their colours ? 
Where are our soldiers, loving and proclaiming in every ear 
our heavenly Sovereign’s name? Where are tlie lambs in 
meekness, the lions in boldness, the doves in hamilessness, the 
serpents in wisdom, that constituted the early muster-roll of 
the church of Christ?” 

There are many yet,” said Henry ; ‘‘ it is easy to })oint 
out such men at the present time.” 

‘‘ It is easy, because they are so few, — tliey are the bright 
exceptions to the dark rule. And they are likely to remain 
few, unless a mighty change is granted ; and their numbers are 
lessening. Death is making gaps, and not many come to fill 
them up. There are a few missionaries ; but as they sink 
beneath their labours, w'ho rushes to tlie vacant post ? When 
new aggressions on Satan’s strongholds are planned, where are 
the crowd of volunteers to head the forlorn hope ? One here 
on a Patagonian shore, one there on a Tahitian isle, one on 
the Niger’s pestilent bank, one in a city mission. They arc 
God’s own heroes; but they fall. We admire their zeal and 
self-denial, but imitation comes not within our thoughts ; nay, 
perhaps we secretly congratulate ourselves that we are not 
called to do likewise. Depend on it, Henry, the curse of 
sentimentalism is on a great deal of the religion now professed. 
The life and death of the ‘ Man of sorrows’ is often read 
even by his own people as a tale of the past, rather than 
as an example to every believer to the end of time. * It re- 
quires patient, prayerful study of that character, close and 
affectionate* contemplation of that model, with spiritual dis- 
cei^raent from God himself to apply and appreciate all he did 
and said as revealed for our learning, before we can in loyal, 
soldier-like obedience ‘ take up our cross, and follow him.’ 
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My impression is, that if Jesus returned to the earth now, he 
I would not own much of that which is called Christianity, 

I and Paul would preach as ardently to our polished heathenism, 
j as cver*he may have done to the barbarian aborigines of this 
I island.” 

! There is undoubtedly a sad state* of inconsistency among 
I U3. But what is to be done?” 

! Let those who feel it begin,” said William H — ; you 
I and I do feel it, and lament it, but tliat is not enough. Let 
. us see to it that we are hot of those who present themselves 
j once a week in our Lord’s presence, while our six days’ 

I offerings are wholly at the shrine of mammon or pleasiue, and 
! consisting in tlie very gifts he has bestowed for his own service 
j and glory.” 

: You and I can do but little, my dear brother,” said j 

; Henry. 1 prefer to think of the hidden church amidst j 
! abounding profession.” 

j ‘ * But slie should show herself, Henry. Our Lord called . 
j her ^ a light,’ ‘ a city on a hill.* It is a mistake to suppose 
j that the Christian church should hide herself in indolent 
I seclusion. She is called to glorify her Lord and Head, by ( 
adorning his doctrine in broad daylight.” I 

‘‘ Well, look at the Christian institutions of the land, surely ; 
they speak favourably.” ' | 

“ Ah, yes, in one sense they may ; but much of tJieir sup- i 
port is hollow. He who scrutinizes the heart and detects j 
motives, v ill never accept much of what we suppose to ascend j 
as incense to his glory. Only the true believer’s offering ! 
; of love that ascends in Christ by faith, ever reaches the 
throne ; and wliile our subscription lists are placarded the 
world over, and sometimes astonish ourselves, we should hide 
our heads in the dust for shame and sorrow, could we see how 
few are the genuine honest mites in the treasury. ‘Give me 
thy heart,’ said the Lord, — ‘ give me the ^ret spring that 
rules the man, and all the rest will follow ; but give not Satan 
or the world a duplicate key. I will not share that treasure 
with another. Wlien I sweep and garnish, I will inhabit. 

I will reign, to the man’s i)eace and joy. I ignore the ofter- 
ings of his conscience. I want the service of his heart, the 
promptings of renewed affections.* Without this, the gourd 
of profession may flourish and overshadow our land, but the 
root is hollow, the worm inhabits it, and in due time the 
wind of heaven will prostrate it, and show it fdr what it was 
worth.” 
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“ Well, William/’ said Henry, smiling at warmth which he 
thoroughly respected, though his own convictions were not so 
vivid ; “ you know the old proverb, which runs to the effect 
that one remedy is worth twenty complaints. What do you 
propose to do towards improvement 

‘‘ I will tell you by and by at home,” said William. And 
in the evening, in the domestic circle, where tlie events of the* 
day had been discussed, in special reference to the relative in 
whose position they forcibly realized the solemn fact of the 
political change which was startling Europe^ Mr. H— renewed 
the subject. 

“ I have thought long and deeply,” said he, and tlie 
first and best thing to be done, is for every true Christian 
among us to repair to God’s armoury, and in realizing faith, 
and earnest prayer, polish up ^ur rusty harness. We do not 
! sufficiently appreciate the helmet of salvation. We^wear our ; 
! blessing thanklessly, — we go about under its })rotection in the | 
storms and tempests of life, safe and unharmed, and yet tiiink ; 
as lightly of it, excepting, perhaps, on some rare occasion, as | 
if it were indeed a thing made of perishable metal, instead of ‘ 
fashioned and forged on the altar of eternal love in heaven 
No wonder then that we are not sufficiently eager to commend , 
it to others. Then our breastplate — ‘ the righteousness of j 
Christ which is on and upon all tliem that believe.* It is | 
not given to us to wear like a loose extra thought that may or I 
may not prove serviceable, so that we might manage without | 
if we choose ; it is our safety, it is our indispensable defence i 
against the death-blow of Almighty justice. Let us clasp it ! 
close, and let our hearts beat tranquilly beneatli its impene- ! 
trable security. Our shields, oh how dingy and world - 
bespattered^! ! — not bright with blows of quenched ‘ fiery darts ;* 
the enemy has scarcely deemed us worth an encounter, and 
has lured us int^ ‘ standing at ease,* where our Captain dis- 
puted with him^every inch of ground, and warned us of 
incessant conflict. We are allowing the sword he has given 
us to rust in the scabbard; let us bring it again under the 
whetstone of faith and love, and again it will cut sharp and 
keen as in days of yore. The only reason of its, seeming 
inefficiency now is the languid uncertainty with which it is 
wielded. We want the vigorous, manly arm of apostolic 
Christianity, the prayerful determination with God's help to 
make his words ielt among the routed hosts of antichrist. 
More of God’s words, and less of man's, will make the telling 
sermon. Thus armed, we must try to understand more of 
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what is meant by ‘ praying always,* not fainting, undorgirding 
our weakness with God’s promised strength, delighting in 
his ‘ whatsoevers.* ^ Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayei*, 
believing, ye shall receive,* said the Lord. ‘ Whatsoever ye 
do in word or deed, do all in the name of Uie Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by him/ ‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.* 
What marching orders are these i Here is encouragement for 
self, glory to God, and good to man ; here is Christianity in 
earnest.” • 

Then, being armed and ct)mmissioned, you would have 
each in our place, seeking, as opportunity offers, the good of 
others,** said Henry. “ I have often resolved to be always 
])i'oA’ided witii a little silent pleader in the shape of a tract, or 
a uook of texts, or better still, a pocket Testament to give 
whcie it might be unsuitable to converse.** 
s Then carry out your resolution, brother, it is good; and 
i let eacli of us do the same : never leaving our home without 
I a prayer that God direct an arrow shot at a venture, to 


I the Inmefit of some fellow-sinner. We cannot know where 
i Hi'it one may he, wliether in field or iiighway, shop or ex- 
I change, work-room or drawing-rooi^ but we may be always 
ready, in season and out o^‘ season, as men count seasons ; for I 


eternity is an unchanging season, and all time’s seasons are too 
8l)ort for the world to make ready for its advent. We may 
thus ‘ obstruct* Satan’s ‘ highway * with proclamatiors of a 
Saviour’s love, and approacli in some degree to the charac- 
teristic of the Thessaionian church, in ‘ sounding out* the 
word of the Lord.” 

“ Tliere is another important feature in which most of us 


are miserably deficient, William, and that is the meekness and 
gentleness of Christ. There is a want of brotherly Jove 
among brethren. Christians are often as quick to defend and 
vijidicate themsedves, to slander and asperse each other, as any 
worldling in the land. We must try to cultivate forbearance 
in love. Oh how easy it is to bear with the little faults arid 
petulances of those we love I Do we then ‘ love the brethren* 
in sincerity and truth, when it is more easy to complain and 
retaliate, than to forbear and forgive ¥* 

You have touched a stumbling block which many a 
Christian unintentionally casts in anotlier’s way. This and 
other features of our Master’s likeness must be cultivated 
more prayerfully and zealously. Whatsoever things are pure, 
nnd true, and honest, and lovely, and of good report, must 
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! be more thought on. This would ‘ adorn the doctrine/ it 
would prove that there is a doctrine of constraining fK)vver. 
Practice is as the graceful arrangement of flowers in a beau- 
tiful bouquet. The flowers all grow in the garden, but the 
bouquet concentrates attention on their varied beauties, min- 
gles their refreshing fragrance, and compels observation to j 
the fact, that not only has the owner taste and judgment to 
arrange them liarmoniously in the ‘ sweet language of flowers,* 
but that he has somewhere a well-kept giirden where they 
grow, and if he cannot take you there, lie imparts tljc benefits 
of his fragrant possessions, b;y bringing to you a |X)rtion of 
their loveliness and bloom. 

Then we want careful district visitors ; true brothers 
and sisters of mercy among the poor ; ])rayerfiil vSurKiay- i 
schoolteachers; more zealous and ^evoted pastoral aids, in 1 
fact, the fields of usefulness enlarge daily. Let us each then ! 
call conscience to preside over suggestions for God’s glory j 
j and the good of immortal souls. Let love plead tiie cause of | 

I ignorance and vice, and their prolific offspring, misery and | 
1 crime ; and if selfishness arise with a misnamed amendment to ; 

! its motions, let us crush the hydra wdth the herculean club of’ | 

; vigorous, determined selWeiiial. Let us einl>o(ly our resolu- I 
j tions in the active exerSe of all the talents the Master has | 

! given ns to occupy until he returns to take account of his j 
I servants, head and heart, tongue, purse, infiueiice, })eu ; and ; 
j if whatsoever we do is done with iiunulity and prayer, our i 
j faithful and true God will patronize and sanction it, and | 
i provide for its progress, and will reward it with a blessed ! 
i success. 

I Again, let us, we w^ho profess to love Him wiio died for j 
us, and who say we desire to do all things as unto him, — let | 
us lay it steadily upon our consciences, undeterred by smiles j 
of contempt, or frowns of anger, to dress, to V 2 sd, to oitertnln ; 
in the name of Jesus, and we shall find more money to give 
away, more time redeemed, more true lios])itality enjoyed. It 
is* high time for God’s people to set an exam}>le. They have 
followed the follies of worldly fashion so long, that we often 
know not whether we enter a temple of luxury, or the home 
of a Christian man ; wjiether we meet, beneath the gaudy 
trappings of capricious fancy, a child of pleasure or a daughter 
of the Lord Almighty. It ought not so to be ; and let us 
who say so, who feel so, begin to stem this downward current, 
and release our Christianity from the thraldom of worldly 
conformity. There is a need; we can show cause for a 
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I change, a combination, a holy alliance for the glory of God, ! 
and the safety of our Christianity and nation. So may our 
gracious queen, whom God preserve, be encompassed by an 
anny at liome, invisible indeed as to their local array, but 
‘ strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might,’ garrisoning 
a fortress against which God would never suffer a weapon 
formed to prosper, while faith holds the standard, watchful- j 
ness guards its towers, and prayer supplies its magazines.” | 
“ vSo too,” said the aged father, ‘‘ may our faith and love, 1 
by God’j^ mercy, be as a sfiield of safety around our absent i 
ones in the day of battle.” 

I Whether we or they,” said William, “ are in very ! 
, liopeful case without doing any of these things, it were prudent | 
I not to wait events tliat would decide. It is the clear duty of ; 
the Christian people of this land, of every land, to be doing ! 
more than they iiave yet dreamed of for Christ’s sake, and by j 
every lawful means to augment their forces. What a bounty i 
j w e can offer to our recruits ! forgiveness ‘ of our debts,’ an j 
; imperishable robe of righteousness, abundant rew\ird from the | 
i first hour of enlisting, and sure promises to cheer, with blessed : 
ho])e, the hastening future !” ! 

“If we could carry out your suggestions on a worthy scale, ! 
we might be able to meet the demand for foreign heathenism,” j 
! said Henry ; “ and true soldiers of the cross might be found 
I to battle with the moslem in a new crusade. , It would be a 
sight w'orth assembling to celebrate, w^ere the flower of our 
Christian chivalry to embark in gallant numbers for the dark 
j habitations of the earth to preach the gospel of Christ to 
I ev(Ty creature, and sound the trumpet of deliverance wherever 
I Satan holds a slave. Father, could you spare a son for such 
I a cause as this ?” 

j “ I could, my son, and bidding him God speed with my 
! last breath, I could expect to meet him, and the trophies God 
would give him, before the throne in glory. If every 
Christian would now begin within, at the root of the matter/ 
see that all is right in his and her own soul, and then hold 
forth the light that has expelled the darkness there, w hile the 
life shines in concert as an epistle w^ritten by sovereign grace 
to illustrate the meaning of salvation,— verily I believe the 
windows of heaven should be opened and such a blessing 
showered upon our country, as should astound the potsherds of 
the earth as they strive and clamour over their abortive schemes 
for the true welfare of the nation.” t. 
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THE CRIPPLE OF STRASBOURG: j 

During the long period in which Protestants in other parts of i 
Finance had to endure great sufferings and privations, Alsace | 
enjoyed the privilege of religious freedom. At tiie time tlial ' 
province >vas ceded to France, the rights of conscience were 
secured to it by law ; and while those professing the reforiiKui 
faith, in the rest of the kingdom, w^ere obliged to seek in 
dens and caves of the earth’* for a spot where at the risk of 
their lives they could meet togetlier to worship God, tlieir ! 
brethren in Alsace had handsome churches, where they could | 
assemble together to pray and to liear the w ord ])reaclied, and | 
many instances might be given of fruit springing from the ; 
seed thus sow'ii. Wherever the gospel is preached, we find | 
individuals wJio receive it into a good heart, and bring forth | 
fruit even w iiere a superficial view of the whole community 
might lead us to think tliat it had been scattered in vain ; and I 
Strasbourg lias not been w'anting in eminent servants of God, 
who both by life and doctrine have glorified him. 

The handsome Protestant church of St. Thomas in that 
town was. however, often visited by strangers, not to Jiear the 
word of God, but to admire the stately monument of Marslial ■ 
Saxe, one of the most renowned warriors of Ids day, and it 
was for this purpose that in the latter part of the last century i 
a foreigner of rank and his wife entered it. Tiiey w-ere on a ' 
tour through continental Europe, and traveljed under a feigned l 
i name, to avoid the ceremonies which, had their rank been known, ! 
j would have prevented their seeing inucli that they wished. ; 

I The lady w'as a native of Alsace, and had lived there until her ! 
marriage fixed her residence in a distant land, and now after | 
the lapse of a few years, passing through her native province i 
ill ihe course of their tour, she took pleasure in jK)inting out | 
to her husband everything she thought he w^ould approve and | 
adndre. Tiie clergyman of the cliurch accompanied tliem, 
attended by a little boy, who carried the keys, unlocked the 
doors, and seemed ready to make himself useful without ol>- 
j truding himself on their notice, but falling back modestly as 
1 soon as he liad rendered his little service. 

The gentleman stood for a few moments lost in thought 
over tiie tomb of the warrior, and then turning to his wife, 
said in rather a saddened tone of voice, “I'his is all that 
remains of human glory and power; a great name which 
! may be remembered for a short time, and a few feet of eartli. 
Oh, how far preferable to such glory is domestic happiness 
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and household love. They make us better here below and 
happier hereafter.” From this observation it seems plain that I 
the speaker was one of those who are in ignorance of what | 
true religion consists of, and where alone true and lasting j 
happiness is to be found. Had he known the gift of God in j 
salvation by Jesus Christ through faith in his atoning sacrifice, 
he could not have spoken thus. Still the thought of the 
nothingness of human glory had a softening influence on his 
mind, which through grace might lead to a desire for a hea- ! 
venly inheritance. t 

Offering his arm to his wife, they turned to leave the I 
cliurch. As they were passing a pillar near the entrahce, } 
they were struck by a smile of peculiar pleasure on the coun- 
tenance of the little boy, as he gave an affectionate salute to a 
]) 0 ()r woman wiio wiis sitting at the foot of the column. She 
held upon Jier knees a crippled child covered with scanty and 
patched clothes. Tiie traveller stopped and asked whether the 
ciiild Mils Jjer om ij. lie tvas struck by the poverty of her ap- 
jiearance, and from the expression of the boy’s countenance 
thought lluit of course tiiis ivas his mother. The woman was 
embarrassed, and did not at once answer the question, whether 
tlie child was lier own. The clergyman repeated the question, 
perhaps a little im})atiently, for the stranger said, “ Softly, 
softly, dear sir, there is no hurry ; she will comprehend my 
foreign accent better in a minute. Is this child yours, my 
good wminan 

Oil, yes, sir, ft is indeed mine; but it w^oiild not be alive 
now were it not for that little angel standing tiiere behind his 
reverence.” Every eye now turned towards the little boy, 
who drew back quite asiiamed. 

“ Come, tell me wdiat llie boy has done for you. I am sure 
he has no reason to be ashamed of it from the way you speak. 
Is he your son ?” 

‘‘Ivo, sir, no relation of mine w hatever, but I love him as 
mucli as I do my daughter.” And then the poor woman told 
that she had been left a widow, and in such poverty, that, at 
least until she could find means to earn her bread, she was 
obliged to ask alms,* and she could think of no better place 
to do so than at the church door, where she w^ould meet those, ' 
who having joined in the prayers of the congregation and j 
heard God’s redeeming mercy proclaimed to them, w^ould 1 
surely be disposed to minister to tlie wants of others. Slie felt, I 

At that time and in that part there was ;no public provision for the j 
poor by law. i 
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too, more courage to ask assistance in a spot w'here she had heard 
from God’s own written word, “ Leave thy fatherless children, 
I will preserve them alive ; and let thy widows trust in me.” 

As she was leaving the church to return home, she found 
herself entangled amidst some carriages and carts passing near 
the entrance, and attempting to run to get clear of them, her 
foot slipped and she fell : her child was thrown forward some 
paces from her arms. The little girl’s leg was broken, and 
she must Iiave been trampled under the feet of the horses, had 
not little Hans, \vho was just coming out of the church, sprung 
forward and carried her away at the risk of his own life. Since 
that day he Iiad shared with the child and her mother tiie fruits 
of his owui labour. The poor little girl had never recovered 
the efiects df the fall, but had gradually become quite a 
cripple. Hans spent the greater part of his earnings in paying 
for drugs, which they hoped w'ould strengthen and cure her. 
He kept for his own use, what barely sufBced to procure the 
! scanty raimetit that he wore, and he often went without a 
dinner to enable him to purchase some delicacy for the poor 
little sufferer, cheerfully dividing everything wdth his adopteii 
mother and sister. 

The lad 5 ^, who possessed much amiability of character, was 
touched by this account of tlie boy’s generous self-denial, and 
turning to him eagerly iisked, But where are your own 
father and mother?” 

In heaven, lady,” answered the boy. 

‘^And who then gives you anything?^ How do you get 
money? Where do you live? Have you a home ?” she asked 
with the same eagerness. 

“Simeon the wheelwright gives me 15 sous (lid.) when he 
has a day’s work for me, and he always allows me to sleep in 
the shed, which has plenty of straw in it, and is comfortable 
and warm. This saves my paying for lodging, and so I have 
I the more to give dear little Fanchette. Father and inotlier 
always told me that the Lord would provide for those who 
pray to him to teach them what is right, and who trust in 
Jesus Christ ; and I pray to him to show me how to earn my 
bread, and he does so.” 

The lady was so pleased with tliis poor orphan boy’s con- 
duct, that, obeying the impulse of her feelings, slie poured the 
contents of her purse^into the woman’s lap, saying as she did 
so, “I am sure that in doing thus I gratify Hans more than 
if I gave him double this sum for himself. But he shall not 
be forgotten,” j 
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Before they left the town to pursue their journey, the tra- 
vellers had Hans bound apprentice to the wheelwright with 
whom lie had been working, and they deposited in the hands 
of the clergyman a sum of money sufficient to establish him 
in his trade when his apprenticeship should end. 

The Christian cannot fail to mark the goodness of God in 
thus providing for the wants and comforts of the poor crippled 
girl, and of her self-denying friend Hans, whose devotedness 
evidently sprang from Christian motives as well as from a 
tender heart. The Lord’s promise will never fail, and the cup 
of cold water given from love Ui him shall in no wise lose its 
reward. e. m. p. 


OPPOSITE SYSTEMS. 

The only child of a widow, a very respectable young man, 
after much study of tiie Douay Bible, became convinced of 
tlie errors of Popery, and came out truly converted. His 
mother was in despair, and persuaded two Eoman Catholic 
bishops to go to him. They spent upwards of two hours con- 
versing kindly with him, and using arguments and persuasion 
to induce him to recant, but in vain ; with the sword of the 
Spirit he fought and conquered. At length, when they found 
they could not prevail by kindness, one of the bishops, a tall, 
commanding man, said to the other, “ It must be done ; yes, 

I see it must be done and rising, with great dignity and 
solemnity, he took off a signet ring, and pointing it at the 
young man, he b(?gaii to pronounce tlie most fearful curses 
upon iiim. lie stood meek and unmoved. At length the 
bisiiop brought in his widowed mother in his list of curses, 
saying, with terrible emphasis, ‘‘ May the curse of a widow’s 
broken lieart wring your soul with untold agony.” The poor 
fellow could bear no more, but covering his face with his 
hands subbetl aloud, and the bishops tiiought they had accom- 
plished their end. Tlie young man perceived that he liad 
been misunderstood, and uncovering his eyes he arose with ! 
great decision, and said, “ Gentlemen, you thought to win me | 
back to errftr by cruelly wringing my heart, but you have i 
fiiiled; I am only more thoroughly convinced that yours 
cannot be the religion of Jesus. Such curses could not come 
from lips which had felt the power of his love ; but I have 
been taught of him, and his blessed word is, ‘ Bless them that 
curse you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you.’ Oh, sirs, I will ever pray that his choicest 
blessings may descend on you ; and w hen you come to die, 
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j God grant, for Christas sake, that the peace of God, which 
I passeth understanding, may be yours for ever and for ever I” 

I They left him, and he is doing all he can to draw men out of 
j Popery, and to win souls to Christ. 

{ Rev, J, C. Miller, of Birmingham. 

I MISSIONARY ANECDOTE. 

I A CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHILD. 

! The following account is in the language of Mrs. Bridgman, 

I the wife of an American missionary at Shanghae: — 
j “The mission school has within a few days been bereaved 
i of one of the pupils, who has been under instruction about 
I two years. During the greater part of this period lie lias been 
I afflicted with a disease of the heart, and at one time his 
I mother took liiin home, and was unwilling that lie should re- 
I turn to the school ; but by the persevering efforts of his 
teachers she yielded to their wishes, and he resumed his place 
under their instruction. His disease made such progress that 
study was relinquished, and each day gave sure and certain 
evidence that the little invalid was fast passing away. 

“ The name of the little boy was Quachung. He was about 
eight years old. No pains were sparetl by his teacliers to 
make him as comfortable as circumstances would allow ; but 
it was the interests of his soul that caused them the greatest 
solicitude, and they did not conceal from him that his sickness 
would probably terminate in early death. He beheld his own 
little frame wasting away from day to day. His sufferings 
were such that he required the most untiring sympathy. But j 
this little boy was happy, and why? Wiiat was the secret of 
this happiness ? Let him solve the problem in his own words : 

^ I do not believe in the worship of idols, but I love Jesus ; and 
because he has been so good to me, I am not afraid to die.' 

“ A few days ago he asked to be baptized. His friends 
being satisfied that he was a proper subject for that ordinance, 
we accepted an invitation, and with the members of the mis- 
sion, assembled in his teacher’s private parlour, to join in the* 
services of the occasion. As many of the boys of the school 
also as could be accommodated were with us. Quachung, pale 
and emaciated, was supported by Miss Jones, while Bishop 
Boone, in Chinese, performed the baptismal service, and after- 
wards addressed the boys present. The countenance of the 
little suflferer was so composed, his behaviour so like a 
1 Christian, and he apparently so near death, that none could 
j witness it and not be moved. Even manly cheeks were suf- 
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fused witli tears. It broke up the deep Ibiintairt* of human 
sympathy. Doubtless, the angels, those ^ ministering spirits/ 
ever on the wing, were witnesses pf the scene, atid desired ’.to 
understand the nature of that faith that can support a heathen 
child in such an hour, 

“ One morning alter the baptism, I went in to inquire after 
, Quachung. He was sitting in a chair attentively listening to 
the instructions of Bishop Boone, while he read, in Ciiinese, 
tlie twenty-third Psalm, ^and repeated the precious promise, 
‘ Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil : for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me. The countenanft of little Quaqlmng was 
calm and peaceful ; his glossy eye Avas intently fixed upon the 
bishop while he was conversing; and one could read the 
inward support of his soul from the promise ; he was receiving 
‘ the kingdom of God as a little child.’ He had been sitting 
quietly in Miss Jones’ lap for some time without speaking; 
at length raising his eyes, and looking directly in her face, he 
said, ^ My heart rejoices.’ ‘ Why/ said she, ‘ does your heart 
rejoice ?’ ‘ Because I am not afraid to die ; I love Jesus ; I 

am going to Jesus.’ 

“ My services were requested in the duty of watching ; it 
was the night when the summons came. He was very restless, 
wishing to be taken up and laid down at very short intervals ; 
and to have his mouth moistened constantly with tea, while 
he tried to converse. I listened atteritively to understand, 
and as he turned his eyes upward, with a composed and 
pleasant expression, I distinguished ‘ tien kwang,’ meaning 
‘ heaven’s light.’ I asked Quachung, ‘Do you see light? 
He answered, ‘ tien,’ ‘ heaven.’ I was satisfied that he was 
conscious that his departure was near. 

“ His teachers were much fatigued, ami 1 forbore to call 
them ; but they awaking perceived a change in his voice, and 
were instantly by his side. They thought it best to call his 
mother. She came to his bedside, but there was no recogni- 
tion by the boy. She immediately commenced a dreadful 
wailing, according to Chinese custom, calling the spirit to 
come back to her again. But that spirit was on heavenly 
wing, plumed for the skies ; he heeded not ; but, after a few 
more hours of difficult breathing, sweetly passed away like 
the setting of the summer’s sun« 

“ Such are the flowers that, under gospel culture, are 
watered in heathen soil, and then transplanted to the paradise 
of God.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS ECHO. 

True faith produce^oye to God and Inan ; 

Say, Echo, is not Ihis the gospel plan ? 

The gospel plan. 

# 

Must I my faith and love to Jesus show, 

By doing good to all, both friend and foe ? 

Both friend and foe. 

But if a brother hates and trealfe me ill, 

Must I return him good, and love him still ? 

Love him still. 

Af he my failings batches to reveal, 

3lust 1 his faults as carefully conceal ? 

As carefully conceal. 

B|iiit if ray name and character he blast, 

And cruel malice, too, a long time last ; 

And if 1 sorrow aiM affliction know, 

He loves to add unto my cup of woe ; 

In this uncommon, this peculiar case, 

Sweet Echo, say, must I still love and bless ? 

Still love and bless. 

Whatever usage ill I may receive, 

Must I be patient still, and still forgive ? 

Be patient still, and still forgive. 

Why, Echo, how is this ? Thou’rt sure a dove, 
Tliy voice shall teach me nothing pise but love. 

Nothing else but love. 

Amen I with all my heart ; then h(‘ it so, 

'Tib all delightful, just, and good, I know; 

And now to practise I’ll directly go, 

Directly go. 

Things being .so, whoever me reject, 

My gracious God me surely will protect. 

Surely will protect. 

Thenceforth I'll roll on Him my evei’y care, 

And then both friend and foe embrace in pi-aver. 

Embrace in prayei. 

But after all the duties I have done, 

Must I in point of merit them disown, 

And trust for heaven through Jesus’ blood |fone^ 
Through Jesus’ blood alone.' 

Echo, enough ! Thy counsels to my ear 
Are sweeter than to flowers the dewdrop’s tear ; 

Thy wise instructive lessons please me well. 

I’ll go and practise them. Farewell 1 Farewell ! 

Practise them ! Fare\f ell ! Farewell ! 
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THE EMBARKATION. 

“ We aro glad to have you with us again, dear uncle; it is 
long since you paid us a visit,” said Celia ; to which her sister 
Maria addeti, “ Yes, very long ; and it is an addition to our 
pleasure in seeing you, that you came while we were staying 
here ; you cannot think, uncle, what a pleasant place this is, 
nor liow much we enjoy it.” 

I Mr. Daly and his two nieces were standing on the top of* a 
cliff which commanded a view of one of the finest harbours in 
the United Kingdom. Its waters, gleaming brightly in the 
sunshine, and unruffled by a single wave, Ij|,y before them. 
The hills which enclosed this wide basin were green with 
woods an4 |\elds, except where the busy town from whence 
the little pafty had walked forth, arose, one tier of houses 
above crowned by the church with its castellated turret, 

the whole reflected again in |Ihe mirror beneath. *A few, ships 
of war and some other vessels lying at anchor, yachts with 
their snow-white sails gliding lazily along, and steamers cutting/' 
across the waters in every direction, interest ahd anima- 

I tion to the scene. 

1 November, 1854. l 
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Mr. Daly gazed upon it for some minutes in silence, and 
then said, ‘‘ I do not wonder, dear nieces, at your calling this 
a delightful place. It ought to do us good to contemplate 
suph a scene as this ; and callous must be the heart bf one who 
could view this display of the power of Him that * gathereth 
the waters of the sea together as an heap/ and ‘ layetli up the 
depth in store- houses,’ without responding to the psalmist^s 
words, ‘ Let all the earth fear the Lord ; let all the inhabitants 
of the world stand in awe of him,’ Psa. xxxiii. 7, 8.” 

I knew you would be pleased with this prospect, uncle,” 
answered Celia. “ I never gaze upon it without remembering 
the poet’s allusion to our seaports in his enumeration of tlie 
beauties of our native Ireland.” 

“ §lens where ocean comes 

" To ^scape the wild wind’s ran^ur ; 

And harbours, worthiest homes, 

Where freedom’s sails could anchor.” 

“But uncle,” said Maria, though the beautiful scenery 
excites my sister’s poetical rapture, it is not the only attraction 
which this place possesses. We have various amusements, i 
such as regattas, balls, parties, with the society of fashionable 
and even inteBectual people, and ” 

“ Enough, my niece,” interrupted Mr. Daly ; “do not ex- 
tend the catalogue till you answer me one question ; What is 
the end of those things?” 

The young ladies looked surprised, and Maria replied, 

“ Really, uncle, you puzzle me. The end of those things is just - 
to amuse us, and make the time pass. Surely you who like to 
have people happy can see no objection to that ; still you look 
grave.” 

“ And do they make you happy ?” her uncle inquired. 

“ Well, sir, perhaps happy is rather too strong a term.” 

“Yet I cannot feel satisfied with anything for my dear 
nieces which has a lower end in view,” he answered. 

“ Uncle,” cried Celia, “ I wonder that one of your experi- 
ence should expect so much as that. But not entirely to dis- 
appoint the kind interest that you take in our enjoyments, let 
us tell you of some of our doings here.” 

The nieces now entered into an animated detail for the 
entertainment of their uncle. They were much attached to 
him, having, from earliest childhood, found him ever ready to 
enter into their little joys and griefs ; and though it was a 
bng time since they had seen him, they chatted away with the 
unreserved freedom of former days. Mr. Daly listened in 
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silence, still looking, what Maria had .called, veiy grave. Of 
this she at last inquired the reason, and as he was about to 
answer, the sound of music was heard. It proceeded from a 
fine military band playing* on board a steam-boat laden with 
soldiers, which was rapidly approaching, a crowd of people 
moving parallel on the shore, waving hats and shouting. The 
steamer stopped alongside of a transport which lay opposite to 
where our party stood. The band ceased — the soldiers ascended 
to the deck, and when they were all on board, took off their 
caps and gave three cheers, which were loudly responded to 
frofti thd crowd on shore, who, then dispersed. 

What an animating scene !” exclaimed Maria. Enough 
to infuse a spirit of heroism into any one who witnesses it.” 

“ It does not seem to have produced that effect upon yonder 
poor woman,*’ Mr. Daly answered, directing their attention, 
to a middle aged fertiale who stood not far off. With both her 
hands she had grasped the low parapet wall which ran along 
the top of the cliff, as if to support herself in a firm position, 
while she gazed with straining eyes upon the vessel in which 
the troops had just embarked. Her face was pale, and tears, 
of which she seemed unconscious, ran down her cheek. 

‘‘Poor woman,” said Maria, “she seems as unmoved by the 
exciting influence of the scene as uncle was by those which we 
described to him.” 

“ And it may be for the same reason,” observed their uncle. 
“ Perhaps it is because she looks beyond tlie present to con- 
sider what is the end of those things ; but I must try and find 
out.” 

He approached her, and his nieces saw that he addressed 
some questions to her which she seemed scarcely to notice,- and 
answered briefly without taking her eyes from off the absorb- 
ing object upon which they were fixed. After a little while 
he spoke again, and they could hear that it was in the national 
tongue. At the well known sounds the stranger turned, and 
looking at Mr. Daly, it appeared that she was at once melted 
by the pity which his countenance expressed. She now readily 
entered into conversation with him, and though the young 
ladies were ignorant of the language in which it was carried 
on, it was evident that the subject w£is one of deep interest to 
every feeling of her heart. 

When they were, at length, rejoined by their uncle, he said, 
“ I was right ; the being whom this afflicted woman loves best 
in the world, her only son, was, some weeks ago, induced to 
leave her by the attractions of a recruiting party, and is now 
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embarked in that vessel, for foreign serviee. Her being fully 
aware of the privations and dangers to which he will be ex- 
posed, occasioned her insensibility to the exhilarating influence 
of the inartiil music, and other accompaniments of the embar- 
kation. Like myself, dear nieces, when I heard of the exciting 
scenes you had been engaged in, she looked to the probable 
i end of those things, and sorrowed for her beloved child who 
thought only of the present.” 

But, uncle,” said Celja, willing to prevent any more per- 
sonal application of the subject ; perhaps the young ^man 
engaged in the service from feeling that it was his duty to de- 
fend his country.” 

If so,” her uncle answered, his parent has a consolation 
denied to me. Can you wonder at my looking grave when I 
r find my children engaged in the service of one who is the 
enemy of their lawful king, and immersed in pursuits that are 
calculated to banish him from their affections, and. even their 
memories ?” 

Oh ! uncle, what an accusation ! In whose service do you 
suppose us to be engaged ?” cried Maria. 

In the service of the god of this world,” he replied, or 
the prince of this world, as he is often. called in Scripture. One 
of whom the Lord Jesus Christ has said, he ‘ hath nothing in 
me,’ John xiv, 30.” 

The sisters were again surprised, perhaps angry ; but the 
tone and look with which these words were spoken at once 
dispelled the latter feeling, they were so expressive of affection 
and regret. The little party had left the noisy beach, and 
were passing tlirough a gentleman’s grounds in which they 
had the privilege of being allowed to walk. They proceeded 
in silence until they came to a rustic seat, placed under the 
canopy of a large sycamore, where IMr. Daly sat down, motion- 
ing to his nieces to follow his example. He then said, 

My dears, you think that I have spoken harshly, but count 
me not as an enemy because I tell you the truth. However, 
on a subject of such importance as that which I have been 
referring to, I would not wish you to take anything oh my 
authority ; I would have you convinced on the word of Him 
who cannot lie, and on nothing less.” He took out a pocket 
Bible, artd opening it, continued, “ You think my language 
strong, but it is not more so than this; ‘ The friendship of the 
world is enmity with God,’ James iv, 4; ‘Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the w6rld. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him,’ 1 John ii. 
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15; with many other declarations to the same eifect. Now 
when I find you, my dear children, immersed in the pursuits 
of the world, can you wonder that my heart grieves over you ? 
You tell me that the object of these pursuits ^hich occupy 
your whole atteiltion is amusen^ent. It is written here, * She 
that liveth in pleasure is dead while she Uveth,* 1 Tim, v. 6. 
Another end in view is to make the time pass. Here you are 
commanded to redeem the time, Eph. v. 16. Bearing all this 
in mind, like the poor woman we have just seen, the gaiety and 
spl^doi^ of the present cannot lead me for a moment to forget 
what is the end of those things.” ^ 

‘‘ And what is it, uncle ?” asked Celia, trembling, while 
tears stood in her eyes. 

‘‘The word of God says it is ‘ death,’ my child,” Mr. Daly 
answered, pointing to the 21st verse of the sixth chapter of, 
Romans. 

She looked over the context for some minutes, and then 1 
said, “The deeds condemned here are those of sin. Now, 
dear uncle, would you apply a stronger term than foolish to 
what we have been engaged in ?” 

“ Yes, my child,” he answered, turning over the leaves of 
the Bible ; “ our unerring guide informs us that ‘ the thought 
of foolishness is sin,’ Prov. xxiv. 9 — observe, even the 
thought.” 

An interval of silence ensued, when Mr. Daly again ad- 
dressed his nieces : “I have a request to make of you both ; 
will you grant it ?” . 

“ Certainly, dear uncle. We may safely promise, for you 
are not likely to ask anything but what will be right and good 
for us to perform.” 

“ It is this ; that every day you study together a portion of 
God’s word, carefully examining how far all you do, say, 
think, or read, may be in accordance with its Divine tenets.” 

“ Oh ! uncle.” 

“ You shrink at the idea of such an ordeal, and no wonder. 
Where faithfully applied, every mouth must be stopped, and 
all the world become guilty before God. But, oh ! the mercy 
aind goodliest of Him witii whom we have to do. The same 
Scriptures which prove us to be lost sinners, reveal to us one 
‘ who is able to save them to the uttermost that come unto God 
by him,’ Heb. vii, 25. And. may the Holy Spirit soon leac^ 
you to feel that though the wages of sin — the end of all un^ 
sanctified pursuits — ^is death, the gift of God is eternal life 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” e. f. g. 
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“ PREPARE TO MEET THY GOD/' 

Although the life of man is short and uncertain, sinners go 
on unconcernofil in the way that leads to eternal death. They 
take no heed to the solemn warnings that so often grate upon 
the ear ; friends may die, acquaintances may be laid in the 
cold grave, still they go on he^less of death and* eternity. 

In the life of every one there are times at which the Spirit of 
God seems to strive with redoubled force ; times when the 
warning voice, Prepare to meet thy God,” comes hoqie with 
stronger power to the soul, and tknes when the sinner feels in- 
clined to give up his ways of sin and folly, and take to ways 
of righteousness ; to many these times prove of great advan- 
tage, but to others they are only as the morning cloud and 
early dew that soon pass away. 

I recollect, after several years liad passed away, revisiting 
my native town, and taking a walk one day round the church, 
thinking over days that were passed, trusting that many who 
had worshipped in that house of prayer were now mingling 
their hallelujahs of praise before the throne of glory in 
heaven ; and also, mournful thought, fearing that many had 
listened to the warning voice of the gospel — many had wept 
^t the grave of some loved one — and when the words, full of 
hope and comfort to the child of God, In sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life,” were read, have thought 
of their own death and of eternal things, have resolved to lead 
a life to the glory of God ; but their good resolutions soon 
passed away, and they may be mingling their cries with the lost 
souls in everlasting despair. My dear reader, I trust that this 
will never be the case with you. If you are now unprepared 
for death, oh delay not the securing the salvation of your soul 
any longer, but this moment come to the Saviour of the world, 
and he will change your heart, and make you meet for heaven. 

Upon reading the inscriptions on the tomb-stones, I found 
the names of many whom I once knew. Some died whilst 
young, others in middle age, and a few reached the time 
limited for man’s stay in this world ; some full of years were 
gathered to their fathers. 

The first grave to which my attention was directed is that 
of a very dear friend, one with whom I have sat and listened 
,to the voice of the preacher ; with whom I have often mingled 
my voice of praise to the tlirone of God ; with whom I have 
often, when a child, played ; with whom I have often walked 
to the house of prayer : but now she is gone, and nothing re- 
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maiijs of her but a green hillock and a grave-stone ; and such, 
perhaps, e'er long, dear reader, will be all that remains of you. 
It is a great consolation to the friends whom she left behind to 
think that she lived the life of a Christian, and died a happy 
death. Of ^r it may be said as of Timothy, “ She knew the 
Scriptures from a child,” and which, under the blessing of God, 
made her ^dse unto salvation through faith in Christ Jesus.” 
ISotwitlistanding, there is something very melancholy in the 
death of one cut off in the bloom of youth, in the midst of 
useful ne^ — the flower just opening into bloom nipped by the 
cold hand of death, and its beauty faded by the grave. How 
true the words of the poet — 

** The morning flowers display their sweets, 

And their silken leaves unfold ; 

As heedless of the noon-tide heats, 

As thoughtless of the evening cold !” 

But melancholy as the thought must be to those left behind 
that she is gone, and has left them to weep and lament her 
loss; however heart-rending it may be to find her place in 
the family circle vacant, still the consolation of her being with 
her Saviour outweighs all earthly considerations, and throws 
all transitory things into the shade. A brigfit crown of glory 
now encircles her brow — a diadem brighter than the brightest 
gem now entwines her liead, and through the countless ages of 
eternity she will sing her Saviour’s love. 

My dear reader, you are perhaps as young as my friend was, 
but are you preparing for a brighter world, as she did ? If 
you are, you will be like her, happy for ever ; but if you do 
not “ prepare to meet your God ” you will after death be un- 
speakably miserable. Let the few observations I have made 
sink deep into your heart and lead you to' Christ— to that 
fountain opened for sin and uncleanness ; then, if you receive 
Christ as your Saviour, you will be able to sing his praises 
upon earth, and after death, to join the ransomed myriads in 
heaven in ascribing “ honour and power to Him that sittetli 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever.” 

You will be able to say — 

E’er since by faith I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply. 

Redeeming love has been my theme, 

Aijd shall be till 1 die. 

“ Then in a nobler, sweeter song 
I’ll sing thy power to save, 

When this poor lisping, stammering tongue i 

Lies silei^t in the grave.” j 
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The next inscription I observed, as one of deep interest, wa^, 

^‘To the memory of , aged 22.” Her funeral day was 

to have been hei^ wedding day.” What a lesson these words, 
engraved upon a toinb-stone, should be to all. Never did the 
I words of tiie poet come home with more force to my mind— ^ 

I “ Dangers stand thick through all the ground, 

1 To push us to the tomb ; 

j And fierce diseases wait around 

I To hurry mortals home.” 

Never did I feel more deeply impressed with the truth — 
“ In the midst of life we are inMeath.” 

May the fate of this young woman be a warning to all to 
be always ready for death. No doubt she was looking forward 
to the day of her marriage, little thinking that upon that day 
she would be laid in the cold and silent grave ; on that day, 
instead of being decked in her bridal garments, her only orna- 
ments would be the coffin and the shroud. Oh, all ye gay and 
thoughtless, think of these things ; think not too much of the 
pleasures of the world, for they are all unstable ; think that 
instead of this young woman walking with a light spirit into 
the house of Grod for the marriage ceremonies, her lifeless 
form was carried there in her coffin, followed by mourning 
j friends; the clods of the valley were to be her pillow, and the 
grave her home. I would hope she died in full assurance 
of a blissful immortality, through faith in her Saviour. 

I My young readers,, do you ever think of the uncertainty of 

life — that notliing here is of a certain nature ? Do you ever 
think of a state beyond this where you will have to live with 
the redeemed in heaven or the lost in hell ? In one of these 
states you are certain to exist. Does it not, therefore, behove 
you to secure the good one and shun the bad ? Most assuredly 
it does. Then, let me tell you, there is only one way whereby 
you may obtain a title to heaven — it is by the cross of Christ, 
If you will believe in Christ you will be saved, but if you go 
on in the ways of sin you will be lost — lost for ever ! 

tThe next grave at which I paused was that of a gentleman 
of middle age, whom I recollect. He was taken ill whilst in 
the bloom of health, and cut off in the short period of two 
days. Poor fellow! he led a life of careless indifference to all 
, eternal things, the pleasures of this life were all he seemed to 
care about, but he was cut off from those things dear to him 
to appear before his Grod. As the tree Ms so shall it lie — 

“ There’s no repentatice in the grave. 

Nor pardon offered to, the dead.” 
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Does the drunkard, in the midnight revel, think of this ? 
Does the sabbath-^breaker, whilst polluting God’s holy day, 
think of these things ? Does that gay young man, or thought- 
less young woman, in the ball-room or the play-house, think, 
whilst the merry laugh goes round, that perhaps before another 
day has run its course — before another sun sinks to rest, he or 
she may be numbered with the dead ; that the eye that now 
beams with delight may be closed in death, and the spirit return 
to God who gave it ? — 

“ Oh, trust not to yoj^r jfleoting breatbj 
Nor call your time your own ; 

Around you see the scytlie of death 
Is mowing thousands down. 

Tlie grass when dead revives again, 

You die to live again ; 

But ah ! if death should prove the door 
To everlasting pain.’* 

Yes, my dear readers, here is the danger of a life spent in 
the service of sin ; when death arrives it opens to, the sinner 
the door to eternal pain — pain without end, in that bottom- 
less pit of everlasting despair. Surely, there is not one of you 
but shudders at the thought of eternal death ; but as certainly 
as tlie sun ris(?s and sets, so sure as summer, winter, seed-time 
and harvest come and go at their appointed seasons, so surely 
if you go on in sin and die without an interest in the ransom 
paid by Christ, you will have to pass a long, long eternity in 
the company of lost souls, in the bitter pangs of eternal j 
death. ! 

But shall I not turn from this dismal picture, and ag^in 
point out to you the way for escape from such a doom ? That 
way is, Believe in the Lord Jesiis Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” This Saviour is nqw waiting with open atms to re- 
ceive you • the words of the Holy Spirit are now put before 
you, saying, Come, for all things are ready.” Listen to the 
invitation, Oh, come to him now, and he will save you, and 
make you meet for heaven.” 

“ Drawn by his bleeding love. 

Ye wandering sheep, draw near; 

Clirist Calls you from above, 

His charming accents hear.” 

Oh, come to him now, and make the salvation of your soul 
the great business of life ; you will then be able to look forward 
to death without fear, and, trusting in the righteousness of 
your Saviour, you will be able to sing — 
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** 'W^ sbottld 1 doubt his love at last, 

With anxious thoughts perplexed ? 

Who saved me in the troubles past 
Will save me in the next, — 

Will save, till at my latest hour, 

With more than conquest blest, 

I soar beyond temptation's power 
To my Redeemer's breast." 

A. J. 

SAVING, NOT SORDID; OR, THE YOUNG MERCHANT. 

Do look at Miss M— said' Eliza to her brother Willianij 
as they sat together at a window, amusing theniselves by 
making remarks on the passers by. “ I do think that slie has 
had that bonnet these two years ; did you ever see such a 
thing ?” 

“ And to see her walking through the wet streets ! — she who 
could so well afford to go in a carriage, for they say she is 
immensely rich,’’ William replied* 

I have heard that she was very generous,” said Eliza ; 
‘‘ but if so, she would not be so saving of lier money. 1 am 
certain she must be very stingy.” 

Their father laid down the book which he had been reading, 
and thus addressed them. 

Stop, my children ; such remarks as these are always im- 
proper, but in the present case you have, I regret to say, 
betrayed an error of the heart, and another of the judgment.” 

The young people looked surprised ; and Eliza, colouring 
deeply, inquired, “ In what way, papa ?” 

You were quite ignorant of Miss M — ’s reasons for prac- 
tising economy ; and, without hesitation, you imputed her 
doing so to the unamiable and degrading vice of stiagincss. 
Was this consistent with that Christiati love that thinketh no 
evil, believeth all things, hopeth all things ?” 

“ Indeed it was not, dear papa, and I am veiy sorry for it.” 

“ Then the error of judgment of which you liave been 
guilty. It is a very common, though a great mistake, to 
suppose that because people are self-denying, careful, and 
economical in their habits they are necessarily penurious.” 

‘‘ Well, father,” observed William, the inference seems a 
natural one. When we see people working hard to make 
' money, and stinting themselves and others to save it, how can 
we help concluding that they are sordid, miserly creatures, 
whom we must despise ?” 

I “ First, my son, I think we can help it' by a little exercise 
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of that charity of which I have just beea speaking, and sup- 
pose that our neighbours are trafficking and economizing for a ; 
good purpose until we know the contrary. Next, we must 
help it when we have had experience, because we shall then 
learn that such a conclusion is often erroneous. The fact is, 
William, cleverness in making money, and rigid economy in 
using it, have often been found consistent not only with the 
strictest integrity, but with the noblest generosity, and with 
every Christian virtue which can adorn the character of the 
renewed •man. This has been beautifully exemplified by one 
whose memoirs I was lately riding.* 

“ He was born with what 1 think you seem inclined to 
despise, a genius for commerce, just as other men have it for 
being poets, painters, or mathematicians. He was about ten 
years old when his mercantile predilections were first dis- 
played. He attended a school three miles from home, and one 
day, on his way, picked up a horse-shoe, carried it the three 
miles, and sold it to a blacksmith for a penny; this was the 
first money he ever ])os8es8ed. He had observed at school that 
only six marbles were got for a halfpenny, but fourteen for a 
penny. By buying a pennyworth, and selling to his comrades 
two diflTerent halfpenny worths, he earned two marbles honestly, 
and carried on a profitable trade. In another way he added to 
his stock of money. One of his sisters, who helped his pa- 
rents in their shop, having, in drawing treacle, let it run over, 
after taking up what she thought was worth saving, was going 
to wash away the remainder. He ran to his mother, and asked 
leave do scrape up the remainder and sell it for himself- 
Having gained her consent, he set to work, scraped it up as 
clean as possible, and sold it for three-halfpence. What do 
you think of him now, William?’’ 

Tiiat lie was a mean, niggardly boy, papa ; I cannot think 
of him as anything else,” William replied. ! 

• Then you judge wrongly, as we usually do when w'e judge 
prematurely of an action, without knowing the motive w^hich 
impelled it. I would also remind you of the very high autho- 
rity which we have for the practice of rigid economy. Wiien 
He, at whose command were the riches of the universe, liad 
feasted the hungry multitude, he desired his disciples to gather 
up the fragments, that nothing should be lost/’ John vi. 12. 

‘‘I had not thought of that,” said Eliza. “It is indeed 
high authority against wastefulness, and I hope ever to observe 
it in future.” j 

* The Successful Merchant. 
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Her father continued : I think our young merchant's next 
venture was more hazardous ; even the purchase of a basket 
of cucumbers, which he sold again at the notable profit of 
ninepence. And now to prove that the boy who had this sin- 
gular passion for trade, and tenacious care of money, had, as 
his biographer observes, ^ his heart set upon something nobler 
than a plentiful store of pelf/ when his original penny had 
increased to some shillings, he inx^ested it all in a purchase 
that could yield no return but poetry and devotion, two things 
which people are apt to deem incompatible with this great love 
of traffic. He purchased ‘ Wesley’s Hymns,’ and, to use his 
own words, tliought himself ‘ a rich and happy boy.’ ” 

“ Ah, I wronged him,” exclaimed William. There was 
! something better in his heart than a desire for gold ; at least 
! he had a taste for poetry.” 

[ Yes, and for something more important. It is stated 
j that, when about nine years of age, passing the door of his 
mother’s room one day, he heard her engaged in earnest prayer 
I for her family, and for himself by name. He thought, ‘ My 
i mother is more anxious that I should be saved than I am for 
j my own salvation.’ That moment he determined to serve 
I God, while he lived, and I rejoice to say was enabled, by Di- 
vine grace, to do so. 

This little tradesman now proceeded to deal in live stock, 
and went on accumulating, by seizing every op|)ortimity, sucli 
^ as buying a few eggs or chickens, a young donkey, or a pig. 
Thus he gained not only profit, but, by his owri observation 
and experience, principles by which he afterwards guided his 
* course, till he became one of the most extensive merchants in 
' England. By the time he had reached his fourteenth year he 
j was old in practice and sagacity, and possessed thirty pounds, 

I the fruit of liis boyish barter. He was now' to l)egin the 
I world, and was apprenticed to his elder brotlier, w ho had a 
siiop. * One might imagine,’ says his historian, ‘ that he would 
I go forth full of visions as to the golden days to come. Al- 
ready his penny had become thirty pounds ; wdiat might not 
his present capital become if used with equal ability ?’ But 
no; his parents wanted help, and here is his own simple re- 
cord of how he disposed of his earnings. ‘ 1 had saved thirty 
pounds, w hich I presented to my parents ; whicii they intended 
to return, but were incapable.’ ” 

How noble ! how beautiful !” Eliza exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” answered William ; I like him greatly now.” 

Their father continued : On this, his biographer remarks, 
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‘ As he sets forth on the hard path of life, fresh from this 
filial offering, who does not see beauty and blessing resting on 
tlie head of the penniless apprentice?' When he took the 
tempting thirty pounds which exalted him above his comrade 
boys, and laid it all in the liand of his good mother, it was the 
best venture of his life. No investment under the shj is so 
j sure as a pareyit^s blessing. Temporal welfare is made over 
to tlie dutiful son, by ‘ the first commandment, with promise.’ 
The amount of his next saving was not so great: he had 
gathered only fifteen shillings, when two of his sisters set up 
in business for themselves, and he laid it out in a little stock 
of coals for them. During his apprenticeship, while perform- 
ing his duty in all respects, he continued to traffic on his own 
account at every opportunity. * 

But we should mistake liis character if we suppose that 
he laboured for nothing but money. He ardently longed for 
the refreshment and elevation of mind which knowledge, fitly 
sought and judiciously selected, is calculated to bestow. 
About this time he wrote thus; ‘ 1 will keep my eye singly 
directed to the attainment of religious and useful knowledge. 
0 wisdom ! O knowledge ! The very expressions convey 
ideas so delightful to my mind that 1 am ready to leap out 
and fly.’ Being as good an economist of time as of money, 
he effected this object also. 

But I have exceeded the portion of this remarkable man's 
history, which 1 intended to recount, and will only mention 
the third instance in which he gave away all the fruits of his 
labours, and left himself penniless for the benefit of others. 
When ills apprenticeship was over, he continued to serve his 
brother for a small salary for three years. At the end of that 
time he had saved one hundred pounds, but his brother had 
embarked in a s})eculation which went wrong, and to save him 
from ruin our young hero, as I must call him, made hinrac- 
,cept tills sum. 

You have heard enough of the boyhood and youth of this 
extraordinary person to form some idea of his after life. When 
one of the riciiest and most extensive merchants in England, 
he manifested the same characteristics, more fully developed. 
His active benevolence to all, especially to the persons em- 
ployed in his service, was great ; but in all his efforts for 
them tlie soul was his end, though, after the example of Him# 
who loved souls most, and bought them dearest, he gave for 
the relief of the body all that he could give. In minute at- 
tention to economy he was also unchanged. A friend relates, 
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that once, in passing through a warehouse, he observed one of 
his young men cutting paper for bags in a manner which in- 
curred loss of time and waste of material. He pointed out 
i the mistake in the kindest manner, folded the paper, and cut a 
considerable quantity of it himself, to illustrate his point, both 
in regard to material and time.” 

Thank you, dear father,” said Eliza ; “ I hope I shall not 
forget the lesson this interesting account of the young merchant 
has taught me, and that in future I may not form uncharitable 
judgments of people’s actions without knowing their motives.” 

I iiope so, my child. And has the young merchant taught 
you anything, William ?” 

Yes, father ; I have learned the difference between being 
saving and sordid. I believe your story iias also removed from 
my mind a foolisji notion that cleverness in business, and strict 
attention to it, were inconsistent with every sort of refinement, 
and oven with spiritual religion.” 

‘‘ This prejudice is not uncommon, and I am glad you have 
got rid of it, my son; it is foolish and vulgar. The earliest 
part of this excellent man’s life proves it to be erroneous. 
While actively engaged in making pence by the t.ale of mar- 
bles and treacle, he still displays elegance of taste and piety. 
As the relator observes, ‘ The genius of Charles Wesley was, 
j to his infancy, a lark at morn, musically inviting his eye 
toward heaven ; a nightingale at evening-tide, ])t)uring upon 
I the shades of life melody from the invisible.’ 
i You will, therefore, perceive the truth of, and carefully 
; remember, the Christian poet’s words — 

, *' Trutli is not local, God alike pervades 

! And tills the world of traffic and the shades ; 

' And limy he feared amidst the busiest scenes, 

i Or scorned wliere business never intervenes.” 

1 • G. 
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“ Herein do I exercise myself, to have always a conscience \'oid of 
j offeuce tow'ard God, and toward men.” — Acts xxiv. Id. 

I When staying, a, few months since, in conifiany witli an in- 
valid, at a beautiful watering-place, I used frequently to amuse 
' myself in my solitary wanderings along its lovely hills, by 
entering into conversation with the clean and fresh-looking i 
I country people, who flocked each morning to the numerous 
' villas, as the best market for the produce of their farms and 
; gardens. By this means too, it often fell to my lot to pick 
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Up an extra delicacy for the table. of my young relative, which, 
a.s being so procured, was, of course, doubly prized. 

In one of tliese morning walks, I was Wcosted by a country- 
woman, having a basket on her arm, to the contents of which 
.die somewlmt pressingly invited my attention, assuring me 
that her fowls were excellent, and came from a first-rate farm 
some miles away. These said fowls would have charmed an 
epicure — so plump and delicate were they. Tempted by their 
appearance I inquired the price of them, and when told it, I, 
in accordance with custom, bade her a trifle less than she asked. 
She hesitatingly came down k) my terms, and I continued to 
walk by her side, until we arrived at my residence. While 
asking her various questions as to the distance she had come, 
etc., 1 had time to observe her very sickly appearance, and on 
inquiring I found she liad been a sufferer from ill health, and 
that, moreover, she had a large young family at home. 

The fowls being deposited, and the money paid, she dropped 
i me a curtesy, and bidding me good morning,” added, as she 
' turned to go — “ I’s sure you’ll find IVe told you the truth, 

I and that my fowls will eat uncommon tender, and so, I shall 
’ not he afraid to meet you again. 

I My eye followed the poor woman as she slowly ascended 
i the steep walk from our villa, while her last words, “ So, I 
! shall not be afraid to meet you again,” rang in my ears. Her 
j look of delicacy on the one hand, and the fineness of my little 
! purchase on the other, caused instantly the inquiry of con- 
j science, “ But may not 1 be ashamed to meet her again ? For 
will not the trifle 1 have deducted from the price of her fowls, 

I be of more importance to her tlian to me?” This idea no 
i sooner occurred to my mind, than I hastened after her, and on ! 
j overtaking her, said, “ 1 have run after you, my good woman, | 
I to give you the full price for your fowls, because I think as 
{ you are but poorly, even this trifle may help you.” Sheleoke<l 
j both astonished and pleased, and I felt better satisfied. 

I Still however, her parting remark, “ So, I shall not be afraid 
to meet you again,” continued to haunt me, as once more I 
pursued my wanderings among the hills, and my thoughts 
meanwhile, ran, straight on through time and space, to the 
grand winding up of all earthly things, even to that great day 
when all who shall have played their various parts on this lower 
scene shall again meet, face to face, before their Maker and^ 
their Judge. Ah ! thought I, will there be no human being ; 
before that awful tribunal, whose presence would recal acts of j 
injustice, or of unkindness, and who therefore I might be afraid j 
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again to nieet ?~and there too, I further thought, ‘^not^ls 
and words only wlll^e recalled, but motive s and i‘eelin-8 
will l>e unmasked; and hare 1 indulged in mme that 1 shall 
not be afraid to see exposed there?’* To wJiat watchfulness 
and care should not such anticipations induce ! 

It had perhaps been wiser, (while consult ‘rations of so 
momentous a character were thus forcing themselves on my 
attention,) had I persevered in a rigorous self-scrutiny ; but; as 
too often happens, the contemplation of the inner man was 
abandoned for that of the world in general. And wd^at did I 
in that outer world behold ? Did I see a scrupulous care, 
among all ranks, so to act as never to be afraid again to meet 
, their fellows ? The rapid review which memory then took of 
the history of even the nominally Christian world, commencing 
with monarchs on their thrones, and descending through all 
grades, down to the humble class of the country woman whose 
remark led to this train of thought, certainly did not prompt 
a favourable reply to this mental query of mine, and I felt how 
much happier it would be both for individuals and society at 
large, were there a more constant and vivid remembrance 
maintained by all, that how^ever sundered on earth, the day 
must come when all will be re-assembled. For we shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ,” ilom.xiv. 10. Surely, 
surely it would be the part of wisdom to provide for that day, 
and so to take heed that no wronged ones shall have to appear 
our accusers on that solemn occasion: “ For there is no- 
thing hid, which shall not be manifested,” Mark iv. 22. 

I confess I shuddered, while dwelling on the (so called) 

I great ones of earth; and beheld in imagination the iuiughty 
i conquerors of nations called to the bar of the “ Frince of 
Peace,” and there again encvountering the mighty hosts slain to 
gratify their lust of power. Soul-harrowing moment that ! 
Will they not shrink from the appalling sight of those millions 
of souls sent by their fiat prematurely into eternity Oh ! 

The earth shall then disclose her blood, and shall no more 
cover her slain,” Isa. xxvii. 21. 

From conquerors, steeped in human blood, my tiioughts 
roamed to deceivers of souls; to spiritual jugglers for tliis 
world’s pelf; to false miracle-workers, ‘‘ speaking lies in hypo- 
crisy,” 1 Tim. iv. 2 ; and to cruel persecutors : and will not 
such as these be afraid again to meet their prey ? 

But not acts of commission only will there be taken into 
! account, but those of omission also, and I could not but dwell 
j on the immense responsibilities of all entrusted with the care 
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I of (‘ither the souls or the bodies of others; of ministers, 
par(!nts, g-uardians, teachers, and even of masters and mis- 
tresses ; and of each and all of these having again to meet those 
whose fate so much depended on their guidance, on their 
])r(‘cepts, and e^oimples. Should not all sucli so act as not to 
be afraid to meet again their respective charges? 

But here my thoughts took a diherent turn, and one closer to 
the occasion which called forth the words, “ So, I shall not be 
afraid to meet 3 ’OU again;” and I dwelt on the dealings of I 
man wiih man in respect rather to the purse than to the life, 
although, sad to say, the latter, even here, only too often 
becomes indirectly sacrificed to the interests of the former. 

An exhibition I had once seen, was brought to my recollec- 
tion. It was that of a drop of w'ater powerfully magnified, 
in which creatures of all shapes and sizes were to be seen 
darting at and preying on each other, more especially the greater 
on the less ; and it seemed to me but too correct a picture of a 
large portion of poor fallen men, who, if they do not actually 
bite and devour, yet (where gain is concerned) do, in all con- 
ceivable ways, try to deceive and outwit one another. Were 
this not the case, wdiere would be the necessity for constantly 
guarding against trickery in so many of the transactions of 
every day life ? In some trades, for instance, how much there 
is that will not bear the light ! Where even for sniall gains, 
poison (although, may be, in but homoeopathic doses) is 
secretly mingled with articles of food. Oh ! tremble ye who 
do so, for ye will have again to meet your victims where ye 
wdll reap the due rew^ards of your heartless and cruel dealings. 

I beheld, in idea, an accountable being busily mixing red 
lead wi|h cayenne pepper, and I almost shuddered as I thought 
of the (\ hcate membranes that are often brought into contact 
with so ( 'eterious a substance; yet this species of adultera- 
tion has \ ^n ascertained to be a not uncommon one ! 

Oh ! if such cruel tratfickers would but remember that they 
must again meet tlieir customers where even blood may be 
found oil their hands, surely they would pause ere, for like paltry 
gains, they would thus risk their immortal souls ! , 

Then 1 thought I saw one scanning a prescription w hich 
had been thoughtfully and even prayerfully written, as many 
an anxious hope was hanging on its effects ; his eyes were 
resting on the one ingredient which had as yet been untrie(^ 
and on which the last faint hopes of recovery were built; he 
paused, this ingredient was rare, it was costly ; another might 
be substituted — it would not be noxious, simply useless ; and 
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SO conscience being lulled, the exchange was made, and thus, j 
for the gain of a half-crown or less, what a responsibility may j 
in this way be incurred ! And are there no transactions of a | 
similar kind? It cannot be denied. How rnanyj for instance, I 
are at this moment anxiously inquiring, Where can 1 pro- , 
cure for my delicate friend cod-liver oil pure and unadiilte- ! 
rated and so with many other articles, although human lives ; 
may be depending upon their purity and strength. j 

But trickery often affects the pui-se rather tlian the life or 1 
health, and then it assumes a less dangerous character, but , 
ever must it be mean and degrading, and most oflensive to | 
that Being whose universal eye is thus set at nought; for j 
all things are naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with j 
whom we have to do/* Heb. iv. 13; and he has said, ‘‘Let 
no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter, be- 
cause that the Lord is the avenger of all such,** 1 Thess. iv. 6. 

There is a dress-maker cutting off a good slice of satin or 
cloth, which her lady customer had justly calculated w ould make 
her a comfortable sized mantle, and this she is appropriating to ; 
her own use. Slie would not like that her customer should be 
’watching her proceeding, and she forgets, or defies that eye 
wdiose presence is every wdiere ; and she pauses not to think of 
the last great meeting, nor of the last great account. 

Then, too, what mean pilferings go on under the cloak of that 
word ][)erquisite ! But here there is a test as to the honesty of 
these transactions which might easily be applied. Would 
those who are pocketing these (so called) |)erquisitcs, })ucket 
them openly, even before the eyes of their employers ? if so, 
all may be right ; but if these trickers, to salve th^ir con- 
sciences, call that a penjuisite which they ai*e secretly abstract- 
ing from either the offices of whicli tht^y may have the over- 
sight, or even from the gardens, or larders of whicli they may 
have the care, then mine and thine (two awkward words) 
are distinctions no longer regarded ; and how ever they may 
endeavour to reconcile such actings to their consciences, these 
gains are fraudulent gains, and cannot bear the light of inquiry 
either here or hereafter ; and yet w^e shall all have to render 
an account of our deeds, be they great or small. 

It is singular that so many should look upon themselves and 
their doings as perfectly honest, merely because they liave i 
vever stolen money, although they w'ould not scruple to take 
what represents it, or, in other words, to take money’s w orth-— 
let that money’s w'ortli take the form of eatables or wdiat not— 

’ especially if they can delude themselves with the notion that 
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such articles came under the term perquisites. But all you who 
are so tempted, bring your doings to the decisive test above 
alluded to ; would you like these snug little transactions of 
yours to be known to those whp have also an interest in them ? 
or, are you carrying them on secretly — behind their backs ; 
there’s the test, try it : and not until you feel that when acting 
in the service of others you can bear your employer’s eye to 
witness all your doings, will those doings be fully honest, or 
fully wise ; nor until you act on these principles can you ever 
feel tharf; you will not be afraid to meet those employers again, 
where small trusts as well •as great ones will have to be 
weighed in the balances of the upper sanctuary. i 

The golden rule, Luke vi. 31 ; the law of love, John xv. 

\ 17, Do unto others as you would tliey should do unto you,” 
and, I command you, that ye love one another,” are also i 
'’often broken by that instrument for good and evil, the tongue, 

' James iii. Oh ! did we but more seriously consider that every 
word (Matt. xii. 37), as well as work, must be brought before 
tlie common tribunal, we should surely weigh our words with 
more care; for it is written, ‘‘By thy words thou sJialt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condenmed,” Matt, 
xii. 37. Especially should we learn to guard against the ( 
heavy sin of maliciously, or even thoughtlessly, tarnishing our ! 
neighbour’s fame, a slur on his character being often a far 
more serious injury than a depredation on his purse. 

L(^t ns then feel alarmed lost words aimed against others in 
time, should be cited against ourselves in eternity. There is 
an universal ear, as well as an universal eye. May we hence- 
Ibrth never wantonly offend that ever listening ear ! and then 
shall we not be afraid again to meet those who have been the 
subjt‘cts of our tongues, be that meeting here or hereafter. 

But alas ! tlionght I, as my morning ramble was drawing 
to a close, how can impure and bitter fountains send forth 
streams of purity and sweetness? How can hearts tainted by 
pride, vanity, selfishness or covetousness, supply those refresh- 
ing stivams that can alone flow from hearts filled with love, 
humility, self-denial, tenderness, and generosity, and which 
ever throw a cheering glow on all who come within their 
loving influence? Oh no I These fountains of good and evil, 
these lu'ai is of ours, must be cleansed by the applicalion of the 
all-purifying blood, and thus become the fitting habitation 
God’s Holy S])irit, or tainted streams will issue from them, j 
But if the fountain be thus purified, there will spring from it | 
many a delightful evidence of its more heavenly character. It ; 
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for the gain of a half-crown or less, what a responsibility may | 
in this way be incurred I And are there no transactions of a j 
. similar kind? It cannot be denied. How manyj for instiince, j 
are at this moment anxiously inquiring, “ Where can I pro- | 
cure for my delicate friend cod-liver oil pure and unadulte- i 
rated?” and so with many other articles, although human lives | 
may be depending upon their purity and strength. 

But trickery often affects the purse rather tlmn the life or 
health, and then it assumes a less dangerous character, but 
ever must it be mean and degrading, and most offensive to 
that Being whose universal eye is thus set at nought ; for j 
‘‘ all things are naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with | 
whom we have to do,” Heb. iv. 13; and he has said, ‘‘Let | 
no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any matter, be- i 
cause that the Lord is the avenger of all sucli,” 1 Tliess. iv. 6. ; 
j There is a dress-maker cutting off a good slice of satin or 
j cloth, which her lady customer had Justly calculated w'ould make 
I her a comfortabli' sized mantle, and this siie is appropriating to 
j her own use. She would not like that her customer should be 
I w'atchiug her })roceeding, and she forgets, or defies that eye 
whose presence is every where ; and she jmises not to think of 
the last great meeting, nor of the last great account. 

Tiien, too, w'hat mean pilferings go on under the cloak of that 
I word perquisite ! But here there is a test as to the honesty of 
! these transactions which might easily be applied. AVould 
those who are pocketing these (so called) j)erquisites, })ocket | 
them openly, even before the eyes of their emj)loyers ? if so, j 
all may be right ; but if these trickers, to salve tliJ^ir con- j 
sciences, call that a percpiisite which they are secretly abstract- j 
irig from either tlie offices of wffiich tliey may liave the over- 
sight, or even from the gardens, or larders of whicli they may 
have the care, tiien mine and thine (two awkward words) 
are distinctions no longer regarded; and liowever they may 
endeavour to reconcile such actings to their conscit.ijces, tliese 
gains are fraudulent gains, and cannot bear tiie liglii of inquiry 
either here or hereafter; and yet w^e sliall all iiave to render 
an account of our deeds, be they great or Miiall. 

It is singular that so many should look u])C)n themselves and 
their doings as perfectly lionest, merely because they have 
rever stolen money, although they would not scruple to take 
wliat represents it, or, in other words, to take money’s u orth — 
let that money’s worth take the form of eatables or wdiat not — 

' especially if tliey can delude themselves with the notion that 
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such articles came under the term perquisites. But all you who 
are so tempted, bring your doings to the decisive test above 
alluded to ; would you like these snug little transactions of 
yours to be known to those whp have also an interest in them ? 
or, are you carrying them on secretly — behind their backs ; 
there's the test, try it : and not until you feel that when acting 
in the service of others you can bear your employer’s eye to 
witness all your doings, will those doings be fully honest, or 
fully wise ; nor until you act on these principles can you ever 
I feel that you will not be afraid to meet those employers again, 
wliere small trusts as well ‘as great ones will have to be 
weighed in the balances of the upper sanctuary. 

The golden rule, Luke vi. 31 ; the law of love, John xv. 
17, “ Do unto others as you would they should do unto you," 
and, ‘‘ I command you, that ye love one another," are also 
‘often broken by that instrument for good and evil, the tongue, 
elames iii. Oh ! did we but more seriously consider that every 
word (Matt. xii. 37), as w'ell as work, must be brought before 
the common tribunal, we should surely w^eigh our words with 
more care ; for it is written, ‘‘ By thy words thou slialt be 
justified, and by thy w^ords thou shalt be condemned," Matt, 
xii. 37. Especially should we learn to guard against the 
heavy sin of maliciously, or even thoughtlessly, tarnishing our 
neighbour’s fame, a slur on his character being often a far 
more serious injury than a depredjition on his })urse. 

Let us then feel alarmed lest wwds aimed against others in 
time, sliould be cited against ourselves in eternity. There is 
an universal ear, as well as an universal eye. May we hence* 
forth ij?ver w^antonly offend that ever listening ear ! and then 
shall we not be afraid again to meet those who liave been the 
subjects of our tongues, be that meeting here or hereafter. 

But alas! thought I, as my morning ramble was drawing 
to a close, liow^ can impure and bitter fountains send forth 
streams of purity and sweetness? How can hearts tainted by 
pride, vanity, selfishness or covetousness, supply those refresh- 
ing streams that can alone flow' from hearts filled with' love, 
humility, self-denial, tenderness, and generosity, and which 
I ever throw a cheering glow^ on all who come within their 
I loving influence ? Oh no! These fountains of good and evil, 
j tliese hearts of ours, must be cleansed by the application of the 
all-jmrifviiig Idood, and thus become the fitting habitation of 
God’s Holy S])irit, or tainted streams will issue from them. 
But if the fountain be tlius jnirified, there ivill spring from it 
many a delightful evidence of its more heavejjly character. It 
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will then exhibit the' Christian love and purity so beautifully 
described in 1 Cor. xiii., which reigning within, will be felt 
around ; for it will suffer long and be kind; it will not envy, 
nor vaunt itself ; it cannot be puflPed up, or behave itself un- 
seemly. Love will not seek her own, or be easily prov<jke(l ; 
it will think no evil, neither will it rejoice in iniquity, but it 
will rejoice in the truth ; it will bear all things, believe all 
things, hope all things, endure all things; it will never fail. 

My poor thoughts being thus noted down, I feel they may 
possibly be .perused by other eyes, and that those of th^ writer 
may one day have to meet those of the reader. 

Allow me then, dear reader, to beg you to unite witii me in 
making a few all-important inquiries. Let jne, in* the first 
j)lace, ask if we can acquit ourselves of all acts of injustice, 

; fraud, or oppression in our actings with our fellows ? Should 
’ there be any who could justly accuse us of sucli crimes, and* 
; whom we should therefore be afraid again to meet, let us see 
I if reparation be in any^ measure possible. A deed once done 
I cannot indeed be undone, but does it not admit of some re]>a- 
i lation ? This is an important inquiry, for remember the same 
1 day Zacclieus declared that he made restitution to all whom h(‘ 
i had injured, the same day Christ liimself pronounced that 
j salvation was come to his house, Luke xix. 9. 

I If, however, reparation be impossible, wliat is the next l)est 
' course to pursue? Surely to confess all to Him wlio knows all, 

; and then to plead, in all penitence and faith, for tliat precious 
! blood once shed for sinners. 

i Let us also inquire wliether we can wholly acquit ourselves 
! of all that would not bear the eye of the God of lo# in our 
i social and domestic relations. Can none charge us with those 
I faults of pride, selfishness, or temper which, alas ! so frequently 
j mar the peace and happiness of all within their reach? If 
I trifles do make the sum of human things,” and thus even a 
j small unkiiidness,” be, in reality a great offence,” can you 
and 1 stand acquitted at the bar of conscience of such deniic- 
tions of the law of love ? Oh ! lias there never lieen a harsh word 
uttered, or an unkind look given ? If so, neither can be re- 
I called ; still they may be regretted deeply, and repented of 
j sincerely, and they too may be brought within reach of the 
I blood of sprinkling ; and however we may have erred in time 
1 past, we may strive strenuously that our conduct for the future 
< shall, by God’s aid, be meek and holy; in short, that it 
I shall henceforth be such, that we need not be afraid, or 
j ashamed ever again to meet those with whom we may 
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hereafter be called upon to hold intercourse. Let us carefully 
see we 

“ Do our own self-love subdue, 

And think and speak whaf s just and true ; 

That we with cAre our temper guide, 

Checking ill-humour, anger, pride ; 

And from each word our lips refrain 
That might a fellow creature pain ; 

That we with cheerful patience bear 

The little ills we all must share ; | 

}<"ven to all men freely give 

What we would fain from them receive/^ 

And now, reader, I will bid you “farewell!’’ and if the 
few i)]ain words I have addressed to you should not be effective 
of good, still 1 trust they may possess the smaller merit of 
being unproductive of evil, and that “so” I may feel, like the 
poor country-woman, “ that I need not be afraid to meet you 
again.” 

GliACE JONES. 

A BRIEF History of her, communicated in a Letter to the 
Lady H. C, L. 

My DEAR Lady C — , 

We have occasionally regaled our spiritual senses with 
the fragrance wliich issues from the graces of the Spirit, as 
exhaled from some of those favoured few wdiose w alk has been 
in the higher ranks of human society. Allows me now to in- 
vite your attention to piety in humble life. I w ould beg you 
to accompany me to a poor thatched cottage in North Devon. 
Our visit wall, if I mistake not, afford us an additional evi- 
dence the unity of the faitli. ^ We shall compare our 
observations in the cottage with those which w-e deduced from 
some favoured mansions of the great. We shall trace in each 
the marked features of the children of God. We shall see 
the family likeness amidst every variety of educational habits 
and daily associations. The Spirit’s omnipotence will be vi- 
sible in moulding sucli diversified materials into the one form 
and pattern of the gospel of Christ; and we shall look 
onwards with delight to that pure and perfect state wiicre llie 
varieties of outward rank and condition, having answ ered their 
appointed purposes on earth, will be exchanged for tiiose 
gradations of heavenly glory and dignity which w ill eventually 
manifest an exact proportion between grace here and glory 
hereafter. * 

About twenty-seven years ago I took my family, for the 
benefit of a sick daughto, now beyond the reach of sin or 
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sickness, to Linton, in North Devon. One day 1 hired a little 
Exmoor pony, and rode straight onwards till I came to a 
division of the road on an extensive moor. Knowing nothing 
of the locality, I left it to the option of my little dumb friend 
as to the road I should take. His choice was soon decidcMl, 
and in due time I found myself in a remote and sequestered 
hamlet. My great object, on arriving there, was to ascertain 
whether anything were done in the, place for the instruction of 
the poor. I put up the pony at a little public-house. 

“ Is there any Sunday-school in this parish ?” 

I ‘‘ Oh, yes,” replied the landlady, ‘‘ there are as hiany as 
seventy children, and there is a day-school too. 'i1ie Sunday- 
school was set up by a poor woman who keeps a day-school in 
that little white house which you see there, standing out into 
the middle of the, street.” 

What !” said I, a Sunday-school of seveirty children, 
and set up liy a poor woman ?” 

‘‘Ay, it’s as sure as you stand there; and she’.s so ])Oor 
that sometimes slie can’t scramble on without parish relief.” 

My informer perceived that she had touched a cliord in my 
heart tiiat vibrated, so she became quite animated, and weiit 
on: “Sure enough, she’s a wonderful woman; I never saw 
the like of her. She knows as much of her Bible as any 
parson, and you would be surprised to hear how the children 
of her school answer questions, and they are so pretty behaved, 
too. There are some wild, swearing chai)s here amongst the 
men in this place, but they dare na’ swear in her presence, and 
yet she’s a poor little woman, and a cripple, too.” 

The fulness of my heart quickened my footsteps gowards 
“ the little white cottage standing out into the middle of the 
street.” I entered, and found the children all ranged around, 
and Grace Jones (for that was her name) the centre of the 
circle. They were reading the history of Josej)!!, in the book 
of Genesis ; she, a little woman, about forty-five, crippled, 
raised up on a pair of pattens, to allow full scope to her large, 
black, intelligent, brilliant eyes, which no nut, nor play-thing, 
nor cake in a child’s hand could possibly esca])e. On seeing 
me enter, clad in black, symptomatic of my office, she respect- 
fully requested me to take the Bible and catechise the children 
on the portion of Scripture which had been read. This I de- 
clined, knowing that it would have defeated the object of my 
j visit; so I retreated into a corner, near enougli to hear all 
j that passed, and not near enough either to disturb the teacher 
or distract the children. I was quite delighted : her questions 
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so apposite ; her remarks so enlightened, so practical ; her se- 
lection, as to the subject-matter before her, so judicious ; her 
manner animated, her heart and tongue in evident coincidence. 
No wonder that every eye was fixed upon her. The interest 
expressed in the children’s countenances, as she proceeded, 
told you that they felt there was a reality in what was urged 
upon them. 

As the clock struck twelve, she waved her hand, and lier 
little auditors disappeared — no one remained but GJrace and 
myself. 

Such was the commencemeni of — an acquaintanceship siiall 
I call it? — nay, ratiier a friendship, when a note was struck j 
which vibrated responsively in several successive visits between 
the writer and the tenant of ‘‘the little white cottage ” at 
Parraconibe. It was a note which conveyed the assurance 
that we liad one Lord, one faith, one absorbiijg interest, one 
glorious prospect. It is a note whose cadence still lingers on 
my ear with the sweetest reminiscence ; and it will be resumed 
in that world of spirits where all will be harniony, and where 
each one M ill make up a portion of tliat family of which the 
Everlasting Father is the Head, and the Incarnate Son the 
Elder Froth er. 

Bear with me, dear Lady C — , if 1 chat on about the jewel 
of Parraconibe — a jewel now shining in the courts above. 
Her history, as I received it from her own lips, is as follows : — 

“ I was once a worldly woman, blind as to the concerns of 
my soul, and ignorant of a Savioui*. 1 was always fond of 
reading, and got my neighbours to subscribe with me to a cir- 
culating library at Barnsta})le. Some got novels, and all such 
kind of trash, and so it went on for some time. I kept a 
school in those days for a livelihood, but I did not teach the 
children the Bible, for I did not understand it myself ; neither 
did 1 talk to them of a Saviour, for how could I when I did 
not love him, nor trust in him myself? However, it came 
into my mind one day — these novels are not quite the thing, 

I think I will begin and read the Bible ; so I gave up novels, 
and began the Bible ; and as 1 read on, I saw it would never 
do to go to novels again, and I began, for the first time, to 
have a real concern about my soul, and a real desire to be 
saved. I had no one to talk to me about these things, but I 
read in my Bible about Jesus Christ, and what he had done to 
save siimers, and 1 felt that I was a sinner, and needed such a 
Saviour ; so the Lord led me to put my trust iu iiini, and to 
love him, and to serve him. 
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And now, I thought, I must do all 1 can to tell these })oor 
ignorant children what Jesus Christ has done to save their 
souls ; so I began to teach them in a very different way to 
what I had done before. I instructed them in the Bible ; I 
talked to them about their souls, and about the Saviour, and I 
bless God I have seen a great change in them since I was 
changed myself. Some of them now have very tender con- 
sciences, and they don’t love to go into scenes of wickedness, 
as once they did. 

I There are two little girls (mentioning them by name), 
i who were taken to the wakes tlie other day by their parents, 
j Those wakes, sir, are dreadful scenes of wickedness. So 
I these dear little creatures got leave to go into a room by 
j themselves ; and there they went and sang their hymns and 
I read their chapters, while their parents were at the wakes, till 
! it was time to go home : and, sir, I can tell you another 
thing, for I see you love to hear about my children. 

“ There was a poor wicked woman, who lived in a solitary 
house at the further end of the village. She got very ill, so 
that she could hardly help herself. One day, some time after, 

I a neighbour called on her, and found her reading her Bible, 

I and two of my scholars were sitting in the corner of the 
! room. This neighbour talked to her, and the woman seemed 
: quite serious, and instead of blaspheming and cursing, as sHe 
I always did before, she talked so nicely about her soul, and 
i about the Saviour, that the neighbour wiis astonished. ‘ Well, 

* Jenny,' said she, ‘who taught you all this?' ‘Ah,' said 
I Jenny, ‘ it is those two little angels,' pointing to the two little 
girls in the corner of the room. They came to me in their 
I play-hours, and they swept my room, and made everything 
! comfortable for me; and they fetched me water from the well, 

I and then tliey would sit them down and read their Testament 
I to me ; and they talked to me about my soul, and they told 
j me about a >Saviour ; and if I get to heaven at last, it will all i 
! be owing to those dear little. creatures.' " 

I T would pause for awhile, dear Lady C — , to ask, Is not all 
i this a striking illustration of the excellence of that remark 
I made by a poor pious negro woman in the West Indies, 

I “ Everybody is somebody ?" She herself was a practical proof 
' of the truth of her own aphorism. Yes, truly ; we all carry 
i.‘ about with us a secret influence either for good or for evil: 

I Character is contagious — influence is diffusive. What a weapon 
I for good is put into our hands ! Let us cast our influence 
i into the sanctuary. Christian consistency is “ a visible rlie- 
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toric.” We all may, with God’s help, be rhetoricians in this ! 
way. ^ I 

I proceed with Grace Jones : if I tax your patience, tell j 
me so. 

I was sitting by her one day, and said, I wish, Grace, you | 
would tell me something about the Sunday-school ; liow did 
you accom])lish it 

Why, sir, you must know, that when I was brought to 
feel a concern about my own soul, I took much to heart the 
state of our village on a Sunday, the ciiildren idling about, or 
getting into orchards, and dcfing all kind of mischief. Oh, 
thinks I, if I could but set up a Sunday-school in this place. 

I often thought of it ; I often longed for it. At last, one 
summer, a nice gentleman, a stranger,''^ called on me, and asked, 
^Is there any Sunday-school in this place?’ ^ No, sir, I wisJi I 
with all iny heart there was.’ ‘ Well, if you will set up a i 
Sunday-school, I will find you with books for it.’ ‘ Thank | 
you, sir, a thousand times.’ So God heard my prayer, and | 
gave me the wish of my heart ; liowever, near a whtde ; 
fortnight pa^jsed, and I heard nothing of the books. At last, 
at the end of a fortnight, such a large quantity of nice books 
j came — just the kind of W)ks, sir, that I wanted. So I in- 
I stantly gave notice in the village that I was going to have a 
j Sunday-school, and invited the parents to send their children 
{ the next Sunday, and that very Sunday about thirty came. In 
I a very sliort time I had fifty, and now there are seventy. 

I About that time the curate came to me: ‘ So, Grace,’ says he, 
j ‘ I hear that you are going to set up a Sunday-school — well, 

! I will give you books.’ ‘ Tliaiik you, sir,’ said I, ‘ a gentle- 
man lias promised me books ; perhaps you would be so good as 
to give me benches, for,’ said Grace to me, ‘ I did not know i 
what kind of books he might give me.’ ‘ Oh, very well,’ he | 
replied, ‘ it will be all the same to me — then, I will give you ’ 
benches.’ ” I 

On another occasion I was sitting with Grace Jones, when j 
she mentioned to me a dream which she had dreamed. Tiie i 
dream I forget, but I well remember it was a striking vehicle ! 
of Scripture truth, and full of ideas most profitable for edifi- 
cation and comfort. She said to me, “ I don’t know what to 
think of it. I don’t want to trust to anything but what is 
written in the Bible.” 

“ Why, Grace,” said I, ‘‘ you are quite right ; so let us see | 

* This was the good Mr. Collins, of Pateriioster-row, once tli6 pub- 
lisher of the tracts of the Religious Tract Society. I 
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what the Bible says/’ So I took up her Bible, which was 
lying near me, and turned to Job xxxiii. 14— God speaketh 
once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not : in a dream, in a 
vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men,” etc. 

She was astonislied and delighted, and I was delighted with 
her demand for Scripture warrant and her contentment with 
it — such is faitli. 

A kind clergyman of my acquaintance invited her to liis 
house during the holidays^ to give her the benefit of fresh air 
and nourishing food. He told me afterw^ards that she was a 
missionary amongst his servants. ‘‘To do good and to com- 
municate” slie forgot not. Before I left Linton I made a, 
feeble effort to establish a school in a neglected parish, and I 
thought that my investigations as to the suitable j)erson 
amongst the cottagers to conduct the school had been suc- 
cessful ; Iiowever, to make the matter sure, I consulted Grace 
Jones. She knew tlie w'oman’s unfitness, and I lieard, when 1 
had left Linton, that Grace had succeeded where T had failed. 

And now^ she rests from a weak and crippled ))ody ; from 
pinching j)Overty, from toils and anxious cares. Her righteous 
soul is no more grieved by sin around her. Her spirit no 
longer groans under the assaults of sin and Satan ; she has 
taken her place amongst kindred spirits in the presence of her 
Lord and Saviour. Siie still has a voice which may be Jieard 
on earth, and that voice takes up the words of the Holy 
Ghost, and says, “ He that soweth to the flesh shall of tiie 
flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of 
the Spirit reap life everlasting.” Who would not enjoy such 
a seed-time? for it is present blessedness. Wlio would not 
reap such a harvest ? for it is a crowm of glory. 

, I am, dear Lady C — , 

Sincerely yours. 

Uplands, Anpust 29, 1854. H. G. 


THE SERVANTS’ SABBATH. 

A WORD TO TIIE MASTER AND MISTRESS OF THE KOIJSE. 

“ Do tliyself no harm,” is a maxim w hich reason approves as 
well as revelation. The law of self-preservation repeats the 
sentiment. The law also of the Saviour, which is a rule of 
kirjdness, teaches a man not to injure another, “ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them 
this was a golden maxim, given by Him who loves mankind, 
whose laws they are bound to obey, and who says unto 
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masters, Give unto your servants that which is just and 
equal,” Col. iv. 1. 

There are many highminded and honourable masters who 
are incapable of committing an act of injustice towards their 
servants, who notwithstanding fail to remember that they ^ire 
all equal in the sight of Him before whom masters and servants 
will one day appear. What does the law of the sabbath 
require of masters towards their domestics ? It permits deeds 
of necessity and mercy. It is a violation of that law, when 
whatevqf is unnecessary is done. One would imagine, judg- 
ing from the custom of many, that it is only the master and 
the family who are intent on going to heaven, and that it is 
comparatively of no consequence whether or not any of the 
servants ever reach the heavenly land. Whenever a carriage 
is used on the sabbath for even a short drive, or for a family 
in health to go to a place of worship, are not the servants un- 
necessarily employed ? And when on that day company are 
I invited, the domestics so occupied are precluded from attend- 
ance at a place of worship. , Ye masters — is this just? Ye 
mistresses — is this equal? Masters and mistresses, is this con- 
duct in accordance with the knowledge that you also have a 
Master iii heaven ? 

Whilst benevolent endeavours are made to shorten the hours 
of labour by the early closing of shops, by the giving a portion 
of Saturday to the young men in large commercial establish- 
ments, shall no one plead for the servants that an opportunity 
be afforded to so useful a class of the community to go to the 
sanctuary also ? Think for one moment ol* your responsibility. 
The Lord of the sabbath is the Lord of life and liberty, and 
wherever his authority is denied, there the curse of slavery is 
felt. No peo])le can be blest without keeping a holy day, a 
day sacred to God, the sabbath of the Lord. The repose of 
the spirit is as necessary as a respite from toil for the body ; 
and to retire from worldly employment to the inner sanctuary 
is like drawijig a fresh supply from the fountain of health and 
salvation. Each in his sphere has something to do, and happy 
is lie who for Christ’s sake does it with all his heart as unto 
God, and not unto man. There is no steadiness witliout an 
aim, and unless the aim be a worthy one the Spirit does not 
fully nerve the aim. He who has the power of acting should 
act in such a way as shall do some good to somebody. Let, 
then, masters and mistresses, seeking the aid of tlie Holy Spirit, 
surrender themselves to God through Christ with a true and 
loving faith; and, depending on Almighty help, strive to 
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promote the welfare of their servants, especially by enabling 
them fully to share in God’s gracious gift of the sabbath, 
which emphatically “was made for man.” 

A Friend to Masters and Scrvcnts, 

WHAT IS LIFE ? 

Psalm xvii. 15. 

The child lay down to red ; 

His bright eye liad no tear; 

11 is glatl heart felt no fear, 

Not yet by grief distrest : 

One little hand still clasped his toy ; 

His dreams were only dreams of joy 

The man lay" down to ?fvr;> ; 

Since he had been a child. 

Stern grief and anguish wild, 

Those thorns, which sin doth keep 
Still lurking near each earthly flower 
Had pierced his soul wdth w’ithtTiiig power. 

Old age lay down to die ; 

Life's joyous hours" were flowui. 

T^abour and sorrow known. 

1 beard tin* last faint sigh : 

Tlie child, the man, the vot’rari, all 
Were shrouded ’neath the fuiiVal pall. 

Then wlint is life? A smile, 

And then a tear: a breath 
Just drawn, and lost in death. 

Young for a little wliile, 

We sport on waves wdiioh o’er us surge, 

Then into age from youth we merge. 

YY't jnore Hum this is life : 

From childhood’s happy cot, 

From manhood’s tearful lot. 

From age's last death-strife, 

All must arise — arise, to know 
Eternal joy or endless woe. 

Then give us grace, O Lord, 

Whether we smile or weep, 

Or live or die, or keep 
Or lose our earthly gourd. 

To lay us down in peace with thee, 

'Vo wake Avith joy thy face to see. 


E. C. 
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THE END OF THOSE THINGS. 


I THE gothk; hook. 

j A LONG time elapsed before Mr. Daly was able to pay his 
nieces another visit, and he found them, not at the gay sea- 
port town, but at their home, a retired ])Iace in tlie country. 
Their reception of him was even more affectionate than usual, 
and he soon had tlie inexpressible pleasure of knowing that his 
conversation with them at their last meeting had been the 
means of leading them, not only to the diligent study of God^s 
wonl, but, as lie humbly hoped, to a saving knowledge of the 
truth therein revealed. On these subjects of the deepest in- 
terest and importance he enjoyed with them, as was his custom, | 
much of that sort of conversation described as that in which j 

“ The old and young mix kindly ; | 

The young unawed, the old uiichilled, in unrcserv^-d communion.” j 

Celia and Maria thanked their uncle for the promise which he j 
had exacted from them, assuring him that the performance of i 
it had become pleasanter every day. “ The Dible,’' said Celia, ' 
is a mine of inexhaustible Avealth, but we feel that, as yet, 
we have delved but a very little way into it.” 

DeCEMIU'.U, iS54. u 
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“ Far enough to have found the pearl of great price 1 trust/’ 
their uncle answered, a treasure for which, doubtless, you do 
not regret to have given up the senseless pleasures of this 
world ; so that I may ask you in the words which you tell me 
made, on a former occaslSti, so deep an impression upon your 
minds, ^What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye are 
now ashamed? for the end of those things is death,’ Horn, 
vi. 21.” 

“We are certain of it, sir. But to say nothing of future 
results, we can bear our testimony that our time })asses far 
more ple:»>santly, more happily now than when we‘ were so 
occupied \v the things of this life that, alas ! G od w as not 
in all our thoughts.” 

“ And how does your time pass? You gave me an animated 
detail on this point when last we met. I expect another now 
which, if not so lively, will, I dare say, please me more.” 

“ I hope so, dear uncle,” said jVIaria, “ and if it be more 
worthy of rational and immortal creatures, it is you, under 
God, we may thank for it.” 

They then told him, in the guileless simplicity of youth, 
that they studied the Scriptures, and other religious books 
together, striving to increase their knowledge, in which they 
felt very deficient, and, as they expressed it, seeking to build 
one another up in their most holy faith. That they now 
practised music and drawing, not for the purpose of exhi- 
biting these accomplishments to strangers, but for their own 
entertainment and that of their family ; and that, in conse- 
quence of having given up expensive dresses, they were now 
able to deduct from their allowance what contributed to the 
relief of the poor. They also found great enjoyment in the 
cultivation of flowers ; and were, on tlie Lord’s day, able to 
attend a place of worship where the truth was preached, which 
they esteemed a great pleasure and advantage. “ So I think,” 
Celia said, “ that our dear uncle will not condemn us as on a 
former occasion. But how is this?” she continued, looking at 
him. “ I see your face wears nearly the same grave expression 
as when you asked in a voice we can never forget, ‘ What is 
the end of those things?’ ” 

“ Because the same question has again occurred to my mimi, 
my dear nieces,” he replied. 

“Ah! uncle, you are jesting now. You surely do not 
mean to condemn tlie things which we have enumerated, as 
inconsistent with our Christian profession.” 

“ Assuredly not, when usetl as recreations, which the mind 
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requires. As such I should consider them innocent as they 
are delightful ; but if brought forward as . the employments, 
the business of a Christian s life, I would certainly feel in- 
clined to inquire, ‘ What is the end^of those things V 
Please, uncle, explain yourself^*^ 

‘‘ Willingly, dear ; and the more so as I wish to warn you 
against an error which, I have reason to fear, is not unusual in 
the present day. Many, having been led to receive the glo- 
rious truth that they are saved from everlasting destruction by 
the finished work of the Saviour, sit down there with content, 
as if warranted to say, ‘ Soul, thou art safe, take thine ease.’ 
Now this is very contrary to the Scriptures, which represent 
the Christian’s life as anything but one of inactive self-indul- 
gence. Examine for yourselves the apostolic injunctions, and 
you will find a uumber of them headed with such urgent 
expressions as — fight — ^seek — strive — be fervent — indicating 
that a work is required oftyou which demands the exercise of ‘ 
all your entirgies. My children, having, through grace, en- 
tered your Master’s pleasant vineyard^ remember that you are 
to be ‘ labourers’ there, ‘labourers together with him.’ ” 

“ But, uncle, is not the whole work of redemption his, and 
his alone ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, from first to last. There will not be one 
soul among the multitude of the redeemed who will not give 
him the glory of it. But it cannot have escaped your obser- 
vation that the New Testament constantly refers to a future 
distribution of rewards among the saved, according to deeds 
done in the flesh.” 

“We have, of course, observed it, uncle ; and knowing that 
by grace only are we saved, and that the best must count 
himself but an unprofitable servant, we cannot well under- 
stand it.” 

“ Well, my dears, I will relate to you a circumstance that 
I witnessed a few years ago, which may, perhaps, help to 
illustrate what we are talking of. I knew a Christian gentle- 
man, tlie head of a large mercantile establishment, and wlio 
was more like a kind father than a master to those who were 
fortunate enough to be employed in his service. 

“ This excellent man had no greater delight than to be 
surrounded by a host of busy men ; he would go among 
them, and animate them, chide the idler, and encourage the 
worker. In walking over his extensive premises or grounds 
wdth him, you would have been surprised sometimes to see a 
lazy labourer all at once stimulated to the greatest exertion by i 
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his master’s just saying to him these few words, ‘ Remember 
the gothic door.’ But when Friday night came you miglit 
see a practical comment on this enigmatical text. 

In a certain part of the wall surrounding the grounds was 
a door called the gothic door, by which the workmen went 
I out at night. On a Friday evening Mr. B. would be found 
standing by this door, sometimes holding a little basket hlled 
; with small packages in paper, sometimes showing an uncom- 
mon bulkiness of pocket. As the men passed, he Slipped a 
package into the hand of each, and one would find that lie had 
a present of five shillings, another of three, another of half*a- 
crown, and so on — each discerning in his gift an estimate of liis 
diligence. In this manner Mr. B. generally distributed a 
considerable sum every ^eek in gratuitous rewards of e>:er- 
tions to vvhicli lie was justly entitled, anjtl for which lie had 
already paid the price.* How rejoiced must the diligent 
workman have felt to find his efforts approved by his be- 
loved master. This approbation, the delight of pleasing one 
to whom lie owed so much, not tlie reward itself however great 
an acquisition it might have been, probably being liis cliief 
stimulant. You can apply all this to the case in point.’’ 

Yes, uncle ; and it is, I fear, too true, that if we look to 
the end of those things about which we have been engaged 
since mercifully admitted into the Lord’s vineyard, we cannot 
hope to meet his approbation like the earnest diligent labourers 
at the gothic door.” 

Maria uttered these words with an expression of much feel- 
ing; and Celia added, “ Indeed, 1 fear so. AYe have been idle 
servants, and it is not the first time that 1 have thought it ; 
but then, uncle, what can we do? This is an inquiry which 
always followed tiiat thought. I know how useful other young 
people are who live in places where they can teach in schools, 
attend charitable association.'^ and collect money for assisting 
religious institutions; but we are shut out from all those 
things, which often grieves me.” 

“ Then you are very wrong, Celia,” IMr. llaly replied. 

The situation in which God has placed you must be the best, 
and ‘you are desired ‘therewith to be content,’ i^hil, iv. 11. 
Depend upon it, my dear nieces, that wherever you are, or 
how'ever you may be circumstanced, you can always find some 
way of serving your Lord, if you only cherish in your hearts 
' such feelings of holy affection and gratitude for all his good- 
ness as will lead you to ask in sincerity, ‘ Lord, what wilt then 
* A fact. 
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have me to do ?’ In your own family circle — the chief sphere of 
a woman\s duty — you may always promote- his cause by letting 
your conversation and temper be such as to ‘ adorn the doc- 
trine of God our Saviour in all things,* Tit. ii. 10. And 
doubtless opportunities will arise of instructing others in those 
doctrines, always in the quiet, humble, unobtrusive way that 
is becoming in women professing godliness. Let your hearts 
i dwell, my children, upon the dying love of Jesus until you say, 

j “ And shall I d<f nothing for one 

Who -vvas once such a sufferer for me ?” 

i Whenever you feel indolence, or the pleasures of this life 
I slackening your efforts to do your Master's work, think, dears, 
of the gothic door, and willi renewed diligence be able to 
declare — 

“ Forth in thy name, O Lord, I go, 

My daily labour to pursue ; 

Thee, only thee, resolved to know, 

111 all I think, or speak, or do. 

“ Tliee may 1 set at my right hand, 

AVhose eyes my inmost substance see ; 

And labour on at thy command; 

And offer all my works to thee. 

“ For thee delightfully employ 

^^dlate’er thy bounteous grace hath given ; 

And run my course with even joy. 

And closely walk with thee in heaven.” 

E. F. G. 


TIIF BANKS OF THE IHVEK. 

Thi: dread of death may arise from various causes. It may 
result from apprehensions as to our eternal happiness. We fear, 
sometimes, whether our names are written in the Lamb's book 
of life ; whethdb we have any warrant to look forward to a 
participation in everlasting joys ; and therefore we cannot “bear 
the thought of meeting our Judge face to face, and would fain 
retard the moment when our everlasting destiny must be fixed. 
Were we mre that there was a mansion prepared for us, and a 
croMm of glory laid up for us in heaven ; oh, we should not 
mind passing through the river of death, even though its 
waters were deep and tempest-tossed. But how can we be 
sure ? 

What saith the Scripture? “ There is now no condemnation 
to tliem which are in Christ Jesus.** ‘‘ He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life.** I am the living bread which 
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3aine down from heaven ; if any man eat of this bread, he 
;;hall live for ever.” * My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me : and I give unto them eternal life ; 
and they shall never perish.’^ “ I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself; that where I am, there ye may be alj>o.” 
Rom. viii. 1 ; John iii. 36; vi, 51 ; x. 27 ; xiv. 3. 

But precious as these assertions are, they do not exactly 
relieve our distrcwss. Our fear is not whether true believers 
are everlastingly saved, but whether w are among their number. 
We hope we are, but it is so easy to deceive ourselves ; we 
may be mistaken ; and how terrible to wake in eternity, and 
find ourselves excluded from llie bliss of the redeemed, beyond 
the possibility of change ; for, what we are then, we must be | 
for ever. i 

Our dread, then, of death, or rather of the consequences of j 
death, may be traced to the weakness of our faith, or to iin- | 
perfect views of the gospel of Jesus Christ. It cannot, there- ; 
fore, be removed until our faith becomes stronger, and our 
views clearer. We must study the word which God has given , 
us, and ask for the teaching of his Spirit, that we may be | 
enabled to understand and to apply to ourselves the licart- : 
cheering truth, Christ is all, and in all “Ye are complete ‘ 
in him.” We must strive to lay aside the reasohings, the ])re- 
judices, and the unbelief of our own hearts, and receive witl) i 
simplicity and thankfulness the full and free promises of our 
Saviour. As we become better acquainted witlj iliat loving i 
Saviour, and understand more perfectly the design of his ail- , 
sufficient atonement, our anxious for ebodiiigs about the future 
will gradually pass away, as the gloom of midnight fades , 
before the rising sun, and the God of hope will fill us with all 
joy and peace in believing. 

It will tend to mitigate the .alarm with which we regard the ^ 
solemn change of death, if we look at it in its* true character, 
as a continuation of the present, rather than as the commence- 
ment of a new state of existence. Heaven and hell are not so | 
much the reward (using the word in its scriptural sense) ; 
of our past life, as the necessary sequence of it. It will be i 
what we are, not where we are, which will constitute our / 
felicity or our woe ; and therefore if we are conscious now that 
we love the Saviour and trust in him, and follow after holi- 
ness ; or even that we heartily desire and strive to do this ; is 
it not plain that we have within us the germ t)f true happiness 
— a heart that is touched with the love of Christ, and longs 
for conformity to his likeness? With this principle implanted j 
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in our hearts, how could we be for ever miserable ? It is im- 
possible: not only because God will never falsify his own 
word, nor condemn those who put thefr trust in his Son ; but 
because the elements of lasting peace and joy are already ours. 

‘‘ He that believeth on the Son hath — not shall have — ever- 
lasting life.’' Meditate on this declaration, dear reader, and 
take the consolation which it is calculated to impart to all who 
are placing their reliance upon the atonement of Christ. 

But in the contemplation of a dying hour, a tender and 
affectionate spirit is sometimes deeply affected at the prospect : 
of parting with beloved relatives and friends. There are some, 
perhaps, to whom we are a solace and a support, who have 
always been accustomed to lean upon us in tiieir weary march 
of life, and to look to us for counsel and sympathy ; how \fill 
they do without us? how can we leave them to struggle on, 
alone, and sorrowful ? Or there are others, for whose salvation 
We are deeply concerned, and over wliose wanderings we often 
shed bitter tears ; how shall we bear to take our farewell-— it 
may be our last farewell — of them? How keen will be the 
anguish of our dying hour, as we reflect that they are still un- 
changed, unsaved, and that we dare not cherish the hope of 
I meeting them again ! 

j Oh how painful are the separations of the grave I IIow hard 
1 it is to sever, if only for a few years, the ties which bind us so 
i closely to the dear ones around us ! Many Christians, aged 
I Christians too — for old age does not quench the ardency of 
j the affections — can respond to the touching desire of a youth- 
1 fui disciple of the Saviour, Oh, mamma ! I wish we could 
! all die and go to heaven together.” Yet why should you 
dwell only on the dark side of the picture ? it may never be 
presented to you. Your heavenly Father, in his compassion ' 
for your weakness, may spare you the sorrow which you anti- ! 
cipate. You may pass away from this life as in a qiiiet : 
slumbfcT : — 

j “ Nov bear a single pang at parting; 

Nor see the tear of sorrow starting ; 

Nor hear the ^ivering lips that bless you ; 

Nor feel the hands of love that press you."’ 

Or, if not ; if fully conscious in your last moments that you 
are parting from those whom you lot'e, God may so strengthen j 
and animate your dying spirit as that you shall be enabled | 
with calmness, nay with cheerfulness, to resign the objects of 
your affection to his merciful guidance and protection. You 
will feel that He who has watched over you so many years in 
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! the wilderness, and brought you safely through every danger, 

I can surely do as much for those whom you are leaving behind ; 
that He who has tauglif you to pray so earnestly and so per- 
severingly for their spiritual welfare, will not suffer your 
prayers to remain unanswered, although he calls you home 
before you have witnessed their fulfilment. And you will also 
realize your happy and speedy re-union with your dear friends 
in another worlds Death will not long divide you ; the re- 
mainder of their appointed time on earth will pass rapidly 
away as a tale that is told, and then you will meet them again 
—meet to part no more I , 

“ With the prospect of meeting for ever, 

^ With the bright gates of heaven in view, 

From the dearest on eartli we may sever, 

And smile a delightful adieu.** 

Aged believer, you are standing now on the banks of the river ; 
fear not, only believe. Kemember that one of the reasons 
why Jesus Christ manifested himself iii human nature was for 
the express purpose of dispelling that gloom which naturally 
overspreads the mind as we look upon the dark waters of deatin 
‘‘ Forasmuch as the children are partakers of flesh and blood, j 
he also himself likewise took part of the same ; that through j 
death he might destroy him that had the power of death, tiiat | 
is, tlie devil ; and deliver them w’ho through fear of (ieath were j 
all their lifetime subject to bondage,*’ Heb. ii. 14, 15. Then 
seek deliverance from that fear, and expect deliverance. Ciirist | 
suffered not in vain ; nil the purposes of his death have been j 
fully accomplished ; and he would liave his people even now | 
to participate in his triuinpli, and, without waiting for the | 
actual encounter, to join in the ascription of tiie apostle, | 
‘‘Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through our t 
Lord Jesus Clirist.” Then j 

“ Sluidder not to pass the stream, I 

Venture all thy care on him, ! 

Him v/hose dying love and power j 

Still’d its tossing, hushed its roar ; 

I Not one object of his care j 

Ever suffered shipwreck Inhere. 

See the haven full in view ; f 

Love Divine shall bear thee through.” ' 

Is it granted to you to possess that strong faith, that calm 
assurance, which elevates the mind above the fear of death ? 
Can you say with gladness, “ The time of my departure is at 
hand : I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 

I have kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up for me a 
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crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
shall give me at that day ?’* 2 Tim. iv. 6-8. Thank your Saviour 
for this glorious hope — this hope which is as an anchor of the 
soul, sure and steadfast — for he is its author and its bestower. 
j It is because he has abolished death, and brought life and im- 
I mortality to light througii the gospel, that you are now enabled 
to look forward with composure to your conflict with the last 
' foe, and triumphantly to ask, O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory?’' 1 Cor. xv. 55. Well may 
you rej6)ice, for your life is hid with Christ in God, and you 
are safe for ever. Safe amidst the infirmities and perils of old 
age; safe in the swelling waters of Jordan; safe when you 
stand before the solemn judgment seat ; yes, safe throughout 
eternity. * Nothing in earth or hell can separate you from the , 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus, or pluck you from the 
grasp of your ever-living Saviour. He upliolds and comforts 
you now in the evening of life ; and by and by, leaning upon 
his arm, you shall come down to the river. Not a ripple shall 
be on its bosom ; its clear waters shining in heaven’s own 
light shall allure to the crossing, //is feet shall but touch 
the stream, and, lo, a way for the ransomed to pass over.” 

Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord ‘‘Precious in i 

the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints Rev. xiv, 13; i 

Psa. cxvi. 15. I 

But our remarks about the river of death have been ad- I 
dressed to true Christians ; are you, reader, one of their j 
number? If not, you have no right to appropriate to yourself j 
the consolations which are designed only for them. There is 1 
no siglit more painful than that of an aged individual on the 
borders of tlie grave, on the threshold of eternity, unrenewed, 
unsanctified, and yet undismayed by the terrors of the future, 
and contkieiit of tJie joys of heaven. May God preserve us 
; from so fearful a delusion ! “ Be not deceived ; God is not 
j mocked : for whatsoever a man sowetii, that shall he also 
j reap,” (Jal. vi. 7. A life of carelessness — of worldliness — of i 
I self-righteousness, cannot prepare us for a life of glory, 
j “ Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
I God.” “ He that believeth not the Son shall not see life ; but 
j the wrath of God abidetli on him,” John iii. 3, 36. “ With- 

j out holiness no man shall sec the Lord,” lieb. xii. 14. A 
! change of heart, faith in Christ, the fruits of holiness, are the 
j)recursor8 of tiie believer's assurance of eternal felicity ; what 
do you know of them in your own experience ? Examine your- 
self, whether you are in the faith ; or whether you have only 
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a name to live while you are dead. The absence of alarm, or 
even the possession of joy, as you draw near to death and 
eternity, is not, of itself, an indication of safety. It may be 
but the deadly calm before an awful tempest ; a fatal slumber 
on the edge of a frightful precipice. Ignorance trembled 
pot when he came to the river-side, and prepared to cross it ; 
he got over it with less difficulty than Christian, for one Vain 
Hope helped him with his boat ; but when he reached the 
other side, the King commanded his servants to bind him 
hand and foot, and to cast him into outer darkness. 

Yet while this should warn the presumptuous and the self- 
1 confident, it should not discourage the awakened sinner, who 
feels that life is receding beneath his tread, and that his feet 
have as yet found no sure resting-place. The’ language of the 
gospel is language of peace to all who really desire salvation 
from the peril and the dominion of sin. “ Come unto me,” 
says the Saviour, ‘‘ all ye that labour and are hhavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,” Matt. xi. 28. It is never too late 
to turn to him; to seek forgiveness at his crosSo Go^i^s ! 
promises of salvation are made without limitation of time : i 
for whenever a sinner repents of his sins, lie has promised j 
to put away his wickedness out of remembrance. Tiiey I 
are made without exception of sins ; for, “ The blood of | 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin,” 1 Joim i. 7 ; and, 1 
“ All manner of sin and blaspliemy shall be forgiven unto 
men,” Matt. xii. 31. They are made without exception of I 
persons ; for, Whosoever shall call on the name of liie Lord ; 
shall be saved,” Acts ii. 21. “ Whosoever will, let him take 

the water of life freely,” Rev. xxii. 17. “Him that coraeth 
to me I will incio wise cast out,” John vi. 37. 

Aged reader ! ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, wiiich taketli 
away the sin of the world.” Look unto him and be saved. ‘ 
How else will you pass through the swellings of Jordan ? how ! 
else will you stand at the judgment seat of Christ? M. 

r i 

THE MAN AND HIS TWO MASTERS. j 

Walking out one day, I unexpectedly met a respectable man j 
who had formerly lived in the service of my father’s family, 1 
and stopped to inquire how he was getting on. 

^ ‘‘ Thank you, sir,” said Johh Mills, ‘‘ I am still in service, * 
but I can’t say that I am quite comfortable or satisfied just | 
now.” j 

Indeed ! I am sorry to hear that. You know, ^ a rolling j 
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stone gathers no moss.’ I hope you try to bear with your 
share of the little crosses that burden every lot in life.” 

“Well, sir, I certainly do try, but Tm just now in doubt 
about what to do. I would like to tell you, sir, and ask your 
advice, if you would be so kind as to give it, and not think 
me presuming too much.” 

“ Not at all. I shall be glad to be useful to you. But, 
John, are you sure you can fully inform me on both sides of 
the question ?” 

“ \ will try, sir, I assure you.” So I strolled with John 
while he unfolded the difficulties of his position. 

“ It seemed a very comfortable place, sir; I thought I was 
very fortunate to have nothing to do but attend on two gen- 
tlemen who live in very respectable lodgings ; both of them 
very kind, and one of them very liberal too. After a time, 
however, I began to feel rather awkward, and saw that a deal 
of management would be needed ; for sometimes one wants me 
one way, and the other another way, and being anxious to 
oblige them both, 1 get nearly run to death. Ferha])s you ’ll 
understand better, sir, if I tell you two or three things that 
have happened. 

“ Mr. A. meets me on the Sunday morning, and as he is 
going to church himself, he thinks other people ouglit to do 
the same I suppose. So he says, ‘You are going to public 
worship, 1 hope, John. I know of nothing to prevent you.’ 
Then I say, ‘ Thank you, sir, I hope to go presently.’ But in 
a few minutes Mr. W.’s bell rings, and he says, ‘ John, have 
my horse ready at twelve o’clock.’ This is just in the middle 
of service time, so of course I can’t go to church. 

“ But then, thinks I, I can go in the evening, and that will 
satisfy Mr. A. But as Mr. W. mounts his horse, he says, j 
‘ John, you can enjoy yourself this afternoon where you like, 
but mind ymi are ready for me about seven this evening.’ 
This settles me again, and when Mr. A. finds it out, he shakes 
his head and seems grieved. Then he gave me a book, saying, 
it would occu})y my mind while I was waiting or doing nothing, 
and I meant to read it sure enough, but Mr. W. saw it one 
day, and laughed at it, and asked if I was going to turn saint, 
for he did n’t like saints. So I keep the book to please Mr. A., 
but don’t read it to please Mr. W, , 

“ Tfiese are only trifles, though, compared witli what has 
happened lately. Mr. A. gave me a ticket to attend a tem- 
perance meeting, which of course I said I should enjoy very 
much, and he pressed me particularly to be there. Now, as 
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ill luck would have it, Mr. W. happened to give me a ticket 
for the pit of the theatre for the very same evening, and it 
was quite certain I should enjoy that; but how could 1 contrive 
to be at both ? At last I resolved to go and have tea with the 
temperance people, and hear a speech or two, and get away 
quietly as soon as I could. This answered pretty well. I 
heard a good many things against drunkenness, and thought 
there was no need to hear more, for I was n't at all given to 
drinking to signify ; but I clapped with the best of them, and 
then sneaked out, and ran to the tlieatre in time for the ,end of 
I the first piece. 

There I saw some other servants who had been treated by 
their masters, and somehow or other, we unfortunately got a 
glass or two together, and they say I was quarrelsome and 
made a rmv, but I found my way home at last, and, of course, 
got scolded by the mistress; but Mr. W. kindly interfered, 
saying, he guessed how it had happened, and quite forgave 
me. But it was Mr. A.'s anger 1 thought most about, spe- 
cially after the temperance meeting ; however, he spoke gently 
and seriously to me the next morning, and required to know 
how it happened, but I thought it was no matter if I promised 
to keep sober in future, and I refused to explain ; but I did 
not choose to break with him, and after apologizing and taking 
his advice humbly, I got off for this time. 1 don't expect, 
however, tl^at things can go on much longer in this way. 

Mr. A. has prayers and reads the Bible every evening 
and morning, and any of the family and servants who like, go 
in. I wish to go in, to show proper respect; but Mr. W. is 
sure to want something at those very times, and his bell often 
calls me in the middle of a chapter, or prayer, and 1 find it 
awkward to know what to do.” 

“ It really is a very awkward predicament, John,” said I, 
after listening attentively to his statement. “ It seems, how- 
ever, that in reality you are more interested iii Mr. W. and 
more attentive to his wishes than to those of Mr. A. Would 
it not be better, therefore, to give up Mr. A.'s service, and 
not annoy him and yourself by only half doing your duty 
towards him ?” f- 

“ Well, sir, you see Mr. A. is a very respectable man, and 
to have lived in his service a good while would be a character 
of itself to any good family. It seems quite proper to stay 
with him if 1 can.” 

“ Well, then, why not decline Mr. W., and attach yourself 
exclusively to him ?” I 
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‘‘ Ah, but Mr. W. is so generous and kind, he always tries 
to make up to me for anything that goes cross with Mr. A. ; 
and when I take a carriage for him to any of his parties, I 
always get well treated in the servants* hall. I should never 
have any pleasure like that with Mr. A. ; besides, he never 
interferes wuth me as Mr. W. does, making me feel uncom- 
fortable and dissatisfied with myself.** 

I am afraid you will not like my advice, John, but a 
thought strikes me that may help to guide you. Suppose you 
were ill, or met with some accident which disabled you for 
life, which of these gentlemen would be most likely to prove a 
real friend to you, to visit, and comfort, and provide for you ?** 
“ Ah, that’s easily guessed I Mr. A. is the gentleman to do 
a thing like that. But it is not at all likely to happen, sir.** 

‘‘ You do not know. On the contrary, I think it is very 
likely to happen, nay, it surely will, if you allow yourself to 
be misled by every new temptation. Then you will grow old 
if you live, and will want a friend then, if you think yourself 
so independent now. Mr. W.*s regard for you will cease just 
when you require it most. John Mills, you are not the sen- 
sible man I supposed, if you do not decide for the master who 
would stand by you through sickness, privation, or sorrow. I ^ 
hope to hear that you have chosen the one and forsaken the 
other, for it is the only way to be comfortable and satisfied 
with your master, yourself, and your place.** 

What a picture of human nature, thought I, as John, some- 
what disconcerted, went his way, and type of the majority in 
every rank of life, trying to reconcile the service of two 
masters, and principles as opposite as light and darkness — an 
j amalgamation on which He who knew the demands of both, and 
! the nature of man, stamped<the verdict of impossibility, “Ye 
i cannot serve God and mammon!’^ But we will try, says, the 
“ perverse generation ;*’ we have a taste for the pleasures and 
I enjoyments of the world. We do not want to do any harm ; 

! on the contrary, we like to be thought well of by all parties, 
i and we certainly intend to go to heaven at last. Therefore, 
we will serve God when a pleasant opportunity occurs ; we 
will give alms, say our prayers, forward all charitable scliemes 
for b(mefiting our fellow-creatures — all this is respectable 
and easy. As for the world, it is so cheerful and pleasant, it 
amuses us, it flatters us, it passes our time, and it does not* 
interfere with our self-complacency ; it makes no enemies, it 
j is full of agreeable, talented, talkative friends. The pity is 


.1 
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that we cannot keep it for ever, else we should throw our- 
selves unreservedly into its arms without regard to any other 
claimant. 

But conscience, troublesome meddler ! insists now and then 
on suggesting a thought like that proposed to poor John 
Mills. Is it God or the world who befriends old age, gives 
patience to the sick and suffering, comforts the afflicted and j 
the mourner, whispers of hope and glory to the dying, who 
have sought and served their Master in his own appointed 
way ? But an answer to conscience is ready. When we 
are old, or poor, or sick, or sorrowful, then we will give up 
the world and close with God. At present we will give him 
a Sunday thought, and a coin or two for his cause, and shake . 
hands with the world over our stifled conscience.” 

And so the ‘‘many’* rush on by the “broad way and the 
wide gate,” regardless of the voice of pitying, remonstrant love 
that calls from the narrow way and the strait gate, saying, 

“ Here is eternal pleasantness, this is the path of peace.” 
“Then I saw that wisdom excelletli folly, as light excelleth 
datrkness,” that while all earthly pleasures, possessions, and 
promises end in disappointment, and are “ vanity and vexation 
of spirit,” “ whatsoever God doeth, it shall be for ever it 
is he who says to old age, “ P>en to hoar hairs will 1 carry 
you.” “ For the mountains shall depart, and the hills be re- 
moved ; but my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither 
shall the covenant of my peace be removed, sailh the Lord 
that hath mercy on thee.” Faithful is He who calleth by 
Christ Jesus to present peace and future glory. Blessed are 
they who through grace obey the calling, and choose “ the 
1 better part” which shall not be taken from them. b. t. 


THE LAST DAY OF THE YEAR. 

It was the night of the 31st of December, and a bitter nortli 
wind blew, with occasional showers of hail that beat against 
the window panes as if they would break them to pieces ; but 
the cold was unfelt and the “ pelting storm” unheeded in the 
comfortable drawing-room where Mr. Mason and his family 
had assembled round the fire. “In two ■ hours more,” said 
Mr. Mason, looking at his watcli, “ this year will have passed 
away for ever, with all its cares and with all its pleasures. 
How many mercies have we received during its course ! and 
now, at the end of it, to see our beloved Charles (glancing 
towards bis eldest sou) again included in the home circle, is 
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indeed cause for great thankfulness.’’ A general murmur of 
’ assent proved that every heart there responded to the senti- 
ment, “ It is ten o’clock,” he continued, “ and time for SGp^e 
of our little party to retire.” 

The younger children rose to depart, and one of them said, 

Papa, you must not forget to give us a text, to talk of and 
think of till we go to sleep, and to repeat for you to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘‘ Certainly, my dear; and I do not know one more appro- 
priate tjian part of a verse in the psalm we have just read. 

‘ We spend our years as a taki that is told,’ ” Psa. xc. 9. 

When the children were gone, those who remained narrowed 
the circle by drawing closer to the fire, except Charles, the 
eldest son, who had left his seat, and was walking up and down 
the room in silence^ 

Father,” said Henry, the second son, who was an univer- 
sity student, “ there really is something quite poetical — quite 
touching in the verse you have repeated. This is, I suppose, 
a slight instance of the literary excellences of the Bible, which, 
I have often heard you say, were many.” 

‘‘ Yes,” Mr. Mason replied, “ it is a subject 1 have pleasure 
in dwelling upon, because I think it one of the proofs of our 
heavenly Father’s tender love for man, that he did not make 
our guide and oracle, the Bible, a mere lesson-book of duty. 
It has been well observed, that God knew few would ever 
ask, ^ What must 1 do to be saved ?’ till they came in contact 
with the Biide itself; aiul, therefore, he made the Bible not 
only an instructive book, but an attractive one — not only true, 
but enticing. Concerning the words in question which you 
pronounce to be poetical and touching, Henry, and which are 
generally considered striking, this is, 1 think, chiefly owing to 
the simplicity and conciseness with which they convey an im- 
portant truth that every heart must feel, namely, the rapidity 
witii which the portion of time allotted us to prepare for 
eternity is passing away ; and also what every heart perhaps 
must more or less acknowledge — the waste of many a precious 
hour, day, and month, until we bring the whole unprofitable 
year to an end, even as a tale that is told.” 

“Well, father,” replied Henry, “such may be the case 
with most people, for idleness is a common vice ; but I am 
certain you rejoice that no feeling of this kind can have occa- 
sioned the sensation which, though I cannot detiue it, 1 cer-* 
tainly experienced just now in hearing these sim])]e scriptural 
words. You know 1 have attended closely to my studies lor 
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the last year. Neither can such compunction form a part of 
the meditation in which Charles seems to be indulging as lie 
paces up and down the carpet, for lie, too, has been doing all 
he could to get on in his profession, and bids fair to earn the 
laurel wreath before long.” 

“ I do rejoice, Henry, that my sons are likely to succeed, 
each in the vocation which lie has chosen. Diligence in our 
calling is commendable; but believe me something more is 
necessary to make a retrospective view of past days quite 
. pleasant.” 

“ What is that, father ?”* 

The testimony of the conscience that we have been making 
some endeavour to fulfil the end for which we were created ; 
without this, be our efforts ever so successful in trying to attain 
to worldly lionours, riches, or any other of tliose things that 
perish in the using, we shall have* a secret consciousness that 
our time has not been spent to the purpose for which it was 
intended.” 

‘‘ And, father,” ‘Henry inquired, what would you say is 
the chief end for which man was made?” 

‘‘ I would say, 'my son, that the purpose which he is fitted 
to answer, the thing whicii God had principally in view in 
' bringing man into existence was, that he might glorify God. 
This truth is taught in Scripture. ‘ Whether ye eat, or drink, 
or whatsoever ye do, do all to tlie glory of God,’ 1 Cor. x. 31. 
And after the royal sage had proved the vanity of all other 
things under the sun, he sums all up in these remarkable 
words, ‘ Lc^t us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : Fear 
I God, and keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty 
I of man,’ Eccles. xii. 13. The word duty in our version is an 
interpolation, and able commentators are of opinion that the 
I passage means ‘ this is the whole end or purpose of man’s 
life.’ ” 

Mr. Mason’s daughter here interposed a question, “And 
how, papa, would you say that sinful creatures such as we are 
can glorify our Maker ?” 

God is glorified by the faith, trust, love, and obedience 
of his creatures, and especially by their believing acceptance 
of Ills mercy in Clirist. ‘ God is love or, in otiier words, 
benevolence is the sum of his character, and distinguishing 
glory of his nature. In the gift of his Son, as revealed in 
the gos])el, this attribute is displayed so as to glorify him to 
all created intelligences ; and when we on whom tliat gift was 
bestowed are indifferent to it, when it is not our chief object 
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to glorify Him who bestowed it, we are not living for the end 
for wiiich we were created, and a sober retrospect of our lives 
' cannot furnish us with comfort in the past, or hope in the 
I future. No, conscience will still whisper, that the time is 
j mis-spent in which we have not been seeking, and seeking 
I Jirst^ the kingdom of God and his righteousness. You have, 

I dear Henry, been studious since your sojourn at college, and 
I success has increased 

I “ The fever of renown 

I Sprung from the strong contagion of the gown.” 

' But, desirable as science an(i literajpre are, an immortal mind j 
i cannot be satisfied in the pursuit ot them ; it feels that it was I 
! created for even a higher purpose. And was it not some con- 
! sciousness of this that awakened what you call the ‘ undefined 
I feeling’ on hearing the emphatic words, ^ We spend our years 
j as a tale that is told ?’ ” | 

I The young student looked grave, but did not reply, and j 
j Charles, resuming his seat in the family circle, said, “ You are ; 
i right, father; I am sure of it. However deeply we may be ‘ 
i immersed in the pursuits of this life, there are moments in which i 
, the heart tells us they are but vanity, and that one thing is i 
j needful. Oh ! how happy are they who attend to this adrno- I 
I riitory voice before it is too late.” j 

! It is never too late while life is spared, my dear son,” said i 
j his mother, observing an expression of melancholy which had | 
j stolen over his countenance. “ I have been watching you for 
j the last half hour; serious thoughts have evidently been 
j passing in your mind ; will you not tell us what they are ?” 
j Yes, mother, they were awakened by that same text. It 
was a singular coincidence my father’s mentioning it, and I 
! assure you it seemed to pierce my heart.” 

! ‘‘ The word of God,” said Mr. Mason, is truly sharper 

than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit. Tell us, Charles, this new instance 
of its power.” 

Willingly, dear father ; I cannot have a thought that I 
would hide from any one here. You all probably remember 
my often mentioning in my letters my messmate Shipton, who 
was in the same vessel with me from the first day I went to 
sea, and whose steady friendship for me was manifested on 
various occasions. He had distinguished himself in his pro- 
fession, and to his advice I was indebted for whatever appro- 
bation my conduct may have met with, and for any hope I 
[ may have of earning the laurel wreath, as Henry calls it. Poor 
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Shipton, his prospects were In’i^ater than mii«f, but in a , 
moment they were blie^hted ^or ever. We were cruhiut 
Among some islands in the ' .^ihfic, and a party of us set out in 
a boat to visit a volcano Wiiich is on one of them, the smoke ^ 
mid flames of which were visible at a great 'Ustanci". The 
wind got up high before we reached the shore, and a tremeiid- ! 
ous surf beat upon the rugged coral beacn. As we saw the i 
natives paddling tlirough it in their canoes with impunity, we ^ 
persevered in trying to land; but our boat was driven up | 
against a rock and upset. The natives soon came to our ai(j, 
and got us all on shore |||iinjured except Shiptou. He had 
got pressed between the rock and boat ; one arm was srnasiied, 
and, what was worse, his chest was hurt. He was conveyed 
to the cabin of a native chief, where I remained to take care 
of him, while our companions returned to the shi}) to send the 
doctor, and wliatever else might be deemed necessary to h\> 
assistance. Alas ! it was soon evident that medical aid was 
vain ; we had only to try and assuage his suflerings and make 
’ him as comfortable as we could while lie remained with us, in 
which the kind and hospitable natives helped us. Some of 
them could speak a few words of English. 

“ When the case was known to be hopeless, the chief who 
was our host came to me as I sat beside the mats on which my 
poor friend had been lying so quietly for some time that I 
thought he was asleep, and said in a low voice, ‘ I’m sorry 
stranger must die; but where will he go? Will he go to , 
Jesus ?’ 1 made a sign to him to be silent, but the dying man 
started and said, ‘ Where shall I go? Ah ! that is the ques- 
tion. Nothing else is important now. How vain, how insig- 
nificant seem iill that I have been living for — honour, promo- 
tion ! Were I made an admiral what would it avail now ? 
What madness to live as if we were never to die !’ ‘ Jesus 

take away sting from death,^ said the poor Indian in a tone 
of deep compassion. ‘ I send for good missionary to tell you 
about Jesus,’ and he went to execute his benevolent purpose, j 
‘ Mason, you were taught these things when you were young," | 
said my friend ; ‘ can you not help me now ?’ Oh, my dear ; 
parents, my brother, and sisters, how bitterly did I feel at | 
that moment that I had sinned against light and knowledge, j 
and that my heart and life had been uninfluenced by the 
truths I had learned 1 I could only lepeat for him such por- 
Hons of Scripture as remained in my memory. John iii. IG, i 
he made me say over and over, but he spoke no more, and 
died about an hour after the good missionary had arrived. He 
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^was buried late in Vhe evening in a grove of cocoa-nut tree^; 
and most of our crew attended, for Mr. Shipton was gr(>a.tly 
liked. It was an impressive scene, lighted by the glare of the j 
volcar;^ which, two days before, the poor fellow had come on 
shore to visit. 

The missionary, an American minister who had long re- 
sided in the island, and been most useful to the natives, 
preached a sermon over the grave from these very words : 

‘ We spend our years as a tale that is told.’ Under any 
circumstances that discourse was calculated to go to the heart, 
peculiarly so under those wlitch I Imve described. 1 timught 
it went to mine, for 1 felt deeply the folly of my inattention 
to the only thing of real importance, and that truly my life 
was ‘ even a vapour that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away,’ and I resolved on a far different course for 
the future. My conduct was, for a time, influenced by these 
resolutions ; but by degrees they faded away, and I was again 
living wholly for the things of this world, and neglectful of 
the purpose of my being, though often with an uneasy mind. 
You can all now understand how my father’s repeating these 
words, suddenly and powerfully recalled to my mind the 
solemn scene in that lonely distant island ; but none jf you 
can know the bitter regret with which I look back to time 
which might have been spent to the glory of my Maker and 
good of my fellow-creatures, and has been thanklessly wasted 
in what is altogether vanity.” 

A long silence followed this recital, which was at length 
broken by Mr. Mason, who said, Your affecting little story, 
my dear son, is a good comment upon the text that has so much 
engaged our attention this evening. May it sink deep into all 
our hearts, and, under the Divine blessing, be the means of pre- 
serving us from the ruinous habit of forgetting that the presejit 
monierd alone is ours, for we know not what shall be on the 
morrow. ‘ To-day, while it is called to-day’ — now, my 
children — ‘ ?iow is the accepted time ; behold, ?iow is the day of 
salvation,’ 2 Cor. vi. 2. ()h [ may our hearts decide, in reli- 

ance on the Holy Spirit’s help, henceforth to fulfil the design 
' of onr creation by seeking to glorify that God who has not 
only made but redeemed us by the precious blood of Christ. 

G. 


A DISTRICT VISITOITS NOTE-BOOK. 

It was a stormy winter’s morning; a heavy^ snow had come 
down the day before, and a bleak north wind now sent it 
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drifting over the pathway, or caused it to^fall in large flakes 
from every over-hanging bough. It was the morning for 
visiting my district; but as I looked out into the garden, and 
saw the white world, so beautiful, yet so dreary and uninviting, 
our own cheerful fire-side seemed to glow more brightly, and 
a recollection of various home duties came to strengthen the 
temptation for once to remain within. I hesitated — I almost 
yielded ; yet there was really nothing in the weather to deter 
a person of active habits and in perfect health ; and after 
bringing to my aid some of those trite maxims against delay 
and self-indulgence whicl^one is«so continually needing, and 
then thinking for a moment more seriously of tlie motives 
which had led me to take upon myself this voluntary duty, I 
staid no longer to parley wdth inclination, but set off with 
quick footsteps and a light heart, to encounter the cutting 
wind and make my way as I could amidst the snow. 

My first visit was to an aged, simple-hearted Christian, 
whom years of suffering had confinodjo one small room in a 
noisy, narrow street, where the cheerful sunshine could seldom 
penetrate, and the shrill voices of children too often forbade 
all hope of rest. Yet rest was there — the rest and peace of 

j the soul, if the calm expression of that countenance might be 
trusted, as the poor woman lay on her humble pallet, “ the 
pain and cough still very bad,” she said, yet ‘‘ better than yes- 
terday.” She was one of that happy few who know how to 
make the best of everything ; and the secret of her wis(ioni 
was the faith which enabled her to receive all things from a 
Father’s hand. It was good for me to read to her one of 
those chapters at the close of the llevelation, which tell of the 
glorious city into which shall enter all whose names are 
‘‘ written in the Lamb’s book of life and then we spoke 
together for a little while of the love which had obtained for 
us this blessed hope, by the shedding of the Saviour’s most 
precious blood. She could not read ; and she understood but 
little beyond the saving truth wliich the Holy Spirit himself 
had taught her, that Christ had died to take away her sins ; 
yet so cipl|^ike and earnest was her reliance upon him, so 
unquesf^i^g her reception of his promises, that I often found 
myself a learner by her bedside, and felt that she was far wdser 

I and happier than she knew, 

I I went next to the cottage of a labouring man, whose wife 
was just recovering from illness. She was poor and in dis- 
tress herself, jet not so selfishly absorbed in her own cares as 
to have no concern for those of a poor neighbour, Mrs. Barrett, 
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whose little child I Recognised playing about the room, because 
^ there was neither fire nor food for him at home. His father 
and mother, I was told, had spent the whole of the previous 
day — God’s hallowed day, which brings blessings, spiritual and 
temporal, to so many — beside their cheerless hearth without 
so much as a morsel of bread : for the severe frost had thrown 
the poor man out of work, and frequent sickness had pre- 
vented them from laying up any store for the evil day. 

1 had frequently observed Mrs- Barrett with much interest, 
havingj*emarked in her manner and mode of expression some- 
thing that told of early ti^ining and habits of thought not 
common amongst her class. I entered her cottage, therefore, 
prepared to sympathize in her trouble, and only regretting that 
the help I could offer was so inadequate to Jier wants. 

I found her alone, busied in giving to her little room the 
appcjjirance of cleanliness and order, if not of comfort. Her 
husband was gone out to try if he could earn a few pence by 
sweeping away the snow. Jle had left his home cold and 
hungry, she said, but she lioped he would surely gain enough | 
to bring back a loaf of bread. And then, worn out with grief 
and privation, she covered her face with her apron, and sobbed i 
as if her heart were breaking. ; 

I sat down beside her and tried to comfort her, but for a 
long time nothing that I could say availed. Yet the reality 
of my compassion made its way to her heart, and by degrees 
she began to s})eak to me witli less reserve than she Jiad ever 
done before. She made some allusion to her early years, and ’ 
I found that she had been brought up respectably, and care- ' 
fully instructed. The recollection of her childhood seemed ■ 
to overpower her afresh, and bitter must have beeii tlie tears 
which flowed down her flushed though sunken clieek. She 
was still young, and, retaining the traces of much personal | 
beauty, it required no great effort of the imagination to' pic- I 
ture her a light-hearted girl, with bright eyes and a beaming I 
face, hastening to school. 1 tliought it might be well, while i 
her memory was reverting to her youthful days, to recall to j 
her the lessons of that by-gone, happy time. I 

‘‘Do not forget,” said I, “who it is that sends to us all | 
afflictions of one kind or other, and let us ask ourselves why ! 
they are sent. It is to bring our sinful hearts to God. There j 
is a verse of the Bible which you perhaps learned at school, : 
‘ Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth everf 
son whom he receiveth.’ ” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said she^ looking up, “ I did learn that verse, 
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and nfem have I tboaght <rf i% but it i»Jimpo«§ible that God 
can love me. My huAand often says it seems as if we were* 
to have nothing but misfortune. If he gets a little work, the 
dhiM is sure to be ill — ^and we have buried two — or else I am 
laid up, as I wds when you first came to see us. As I tell 
him, God’s blessing is not with us, and we cannot expect it.” 

But if you have not his blessing, it must be because you 
do not ash it You know, Mrs. Barrett, God has promised — ” 

I ♦♦ Oh ma’am,” she cried, ‘‘ don’t speak so to me. I can’t 
j ask fin' God’s blessing.” She went on to tell me ^circum- 
fitanees in her history and position, which it is not necessary to 
repeat, but which involved great criminality. It is enough to 
say, that she njanifested great penitence and self-humiliation. 

We talked together long and earnestly. My aim was to 
lead her to cast her burden on the Saviour, and thenceforward 
to live a life of holiness to his praise. 

When I listened, no long time afterwards, to the thanks and 
blessings of this poor woman ; hen she told me of the hope 
she felt of pardon through Christ in the w^ay of faith and holi- 
ness, I remembered that bleak winter morning, and the selfish 
wish to defer the duty of the day which had so nearly con- 
quered. It was only in the moment of extreme sorrow and 
depression that the heavy laden heart would have unfolded 
its secret grief: how thankful, then, was 1, that I had been 
strengthened against temptation, and, under God’s providence, 
had been the means of lightening her load of earthly care, and, 
as I hoped, of leading her sinful soul to Him who alone can 
take away guilt, and give enduring rest. 

But this was not the only incitement to perseverance and 
occasional self-denial which 1 received that day. In the same 
house with Martin, the blind basket-maker, there was living a 
young couple, poor, but industrious and respectable, with an 
only child, a fair and delicate boy of ten months old. As I 
turned the corner from Mrs. Barrett’s, intending to pay my 
usual visit to blind Martin, I saw the curtain drawn over the 
window, and the green shutter half closed ; and immediately I 
recollected that the baby had seemed pale and fretful the week 
before, though not so ill as to occasion his parents any deep 
anxiety. But when I entered, the stillness of the little room, 
the absence of the infant, and above all, the young mot bar’s tear- 
ful fiice, told me that death had been there. Little George, I 
round, had been ill but a few short hours, and then all was over. | 

I I am so glad you came to-day said the bereaved mother, | 
itt tones of quiet grief. They say we must bury him to- 
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! morrow ; but he i| not at all dianged, and I thought fijtt* 
^ would like to see him once again/' 

If you, reader, have ever remarked the sorrowful gratifieftp 
tion which it affords the poor to look with them upon the ccdd, 
lifeless form of a husband, a parent, or a child, you will un- 
derstand the feeling which prompt^ the mother's wish. I 
received it as a token that I was regarded as a friend ; and it 
gave more warmth and earnestness to the word of consolation 
which I offered to her, as we stood together by the little coffin, 
and gazed on tlie calm, sweet face in its deep repose. It was 
a mornent, also, for gentlj^ but faithfully, admonishing the 
mourner of the coming hour of death, and the day of judg- 
ment, which are so often forgotten amidst our g^esent interests, 
griefs, and joys. 81ie was of a thoughtful and serious character ; 
and that brief conversation, under such circumstances, was 
calculated to increase the feeling of mutual good will, and, I 
would hope, to deepen in both our hearts the solemn warning 
that ‘‘ ill the midst of life we are in death.” 

1 next ascended the dark and narrow staircase leading to 
the room occupied by the basket-maker and his wife. The 
moment 1 tapjied at the door, the old man's voice reached me 
in cheerful tones of welcome, “ Walk in, ma'am, if you please 
and wlieri 1 entered, I found Mrs. Martin at her needle, and 
her husband seated by the fire, in evident expectation of my 
coining. A few preliminary^remarks about the weather led 
to their unconsciously administering the crowning reproof of 
my contemplated self-indulgence. Early as it was in the day, 
tliey had already been to a village two miles distant to take 
lionie some work ; breakfasting sooner than usual, and hurry- 
ing theic and back, that they might not miss my Visit. I need 
not tell you, reader, what thoughts of joy and gratitude, what 
resolutions for tiie future, this circumstance, apparently so 
trivial, awakened in my mind. 

I stiH retain a pleasant recollection of this morning's reading 
and conversation. Our chapter was the sixteenth of John; 
and I remember how we paused over the Saviour’s words, 

Your joy no man taketh from you.” I still seem to see the 
look of deep interest in the blind man's face, when I told him 
how continually, in suffering and sorrow, even to this day, the 
people of Clirist find this promise fulfill^. I told him of the 
martyrs hundreds of years ago ; and of believers in our own 
times, who endured imprisonment and exile because they would* 
not give up tlie Bible. I tried to explain to him tliat the love 
of God and the consolations of his Spirit filled their hearts 
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with joy and peace even in the extremity of their outward, 
affiiction ; and that he understood something of my meaning, ^ 
his serious countenance and intelligent observations plainly 
showed. May he learn the lesson by happy experience from 
that Divine Teacher who alone can give the spiritual mind to <1 
discern, and the penitent heart to receive, the gospel of the 
kingdom ! E. w. 


OUR HOME ! 

Life’s sun a longer shadow throws, 

And all things whisper cvf repose ; 

Our toilsome journey soon will close, 

. And we shall reach our home. 

% 

Here we no resting-place have found ; 

Ur numbered dangers lurk around, 

Temptations, snai’cs, and griefs abound — 

Earth cannot be our home. 

On let us press with cheerful haste, 

Nor precious moments idly waste ; 

For, oh I we long those joys to taste, 

Which are reserved at home. 

Only a narrow stream doth flow 
Between this dreary waste of woe, 

And that fair land where richly grow 
The lovely flowers of home. 

Its peaceful waters softly glide, 

And Christ through them our steps will guide, 

And land us on the other side 
Where we shall be at home. 

Some cherished friends liave gone befi re, 

Their conflicts and their toils are o’er ; 

And we shall meet to part no mor<‘. 

When we have gained our liome. 

Their songs of welcome sweet and clear 
Will soon be falling on our ear, 

For we are drawing very near 
Unto our happy home. 

No clouds of sorrow gather there ; 

Hushed is the latest lliought of care ; 

Perpetual joys those lovetl ones share 
Within our Father’s home. 

Life’s sun a longer shadow throws. 

And all things whisper of repose ; 

Our toilsome journey soon will close. 

And we shall reach our home. 

A. BI. 
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